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SHE TEST of faith is action. Thou hast ney wa 
AL thyself: show me thy. works, is an injunction as can 
propose to himself. Show me what you do, and I will tell you 
whether you have faith in reality or faith in faith. For, as being in 
love with love is a delectable form of idealism practised by every 
right-minded adolescent, so faith in faith is an ungrown form of 
aspiration practised by. those who think the Kingdom of God will 
come about when all men are like-minded with themselves. ‘The 
supreme example of faith in faith is practised to-day by the 
Christian Churches where a form of faith is proposed in response 
to which, if we will only give assent, the Kingdom ofGod will 
descend out of Heaven, so that we may all live happily ever after- 
wards. But faith in faith is by no means confined to the Churches. 
It dominates practical politics—as was well illustrated the other 
day when a parliament of members, elected for the first time upon 
a nominally democratic basis, could not bring itself even to 
remove the stigma of franchise privilege from the Universities of 
the land. Not that this parliament does not believe most firmly in 
democratic government as- a general principle. Oh, no! But it 
_ prefers its faith in its feith to anything so rude as action. 


SHE SIGN of faith in faith is belief in the power of generalisa- 
tion. Generalisations are the soft cushions of the mind, and we 

like to have plenty to recline on. We gladly assert that all men 
are equal in the sight of God. And what is the acknowledgement 
' we make to this unhappy generalisation? The only convincing 
acknowledgement I have ever observed is the polite custom of 
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raising the hat at the passing of a corpse. Dead men cannot com- | 
pete; we are safe, therefore, inacknowledging their human dignity. 

Dead, they are our nee While they were alive we stressed “the 
sight of God”, and that God being well out of sight, we were safe 
to treat them as the inferiors our natural desire for ascendancy 
believed them to be. All'of which goes to show that so long as 
the unregenerate self ravages and lays waste about it, whatever 
we may profess of respect for our fellows—whether it be Christi- 
anity, Conservatism, Socialism or Communism—the thought 
of equality can only speak terrar to us. At the sound of it, the 
primitive fear of personal annihilation leaps from its lair and makes 
us rapacious. We fear the death that always precedes new birth. 


OT of course that we permit the fear to reveal itself inits - 
nakedness. We change its shape for decency’s sake, taking 
refuge in generalisation, declaring that there is no such thing as 
equality in nature, or that what men want is not equality but 
justice, om discovering that equality is the outworn creed of rotten 
romanticism. Or we find a new likeness between equality and uni- 
` Zormity; and that prompts us to remember our love of freedom 
and now freedom and privilege become polarised—the great 
shape-changer, generalisation, has blurred all our outlines, we fly 
like rabbits from one fear to another and, utterly incapable of © 
action, fall back upon our pious faith in faith. We believe most 
firmly in equality (of a kind) only it must never, under any 
circumstances, express itself in action. 


ILLIAM BLAKE, who was possibly a wiser man than Mr. 

J. C. Squire can understand, once wrote: “Labour well the 
minute particulars.’ And then he added the strange words: 
“Attend to the Little-ones.” It is almost as if he had anticipated 
R.H. Tawney’s great book Equality and even the application of ' 
Dr. Tawney’s principles to the matter of national education 
which Mr. Murry made in our last issue. Mr. Murry’s proposal was 
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to the effect that we should signalise our assent to the principle of 
equality by applying it to the fates and fortunes of “the Little- 
ones,” because, at present, educational privileges are to'be ob- 
tained only by the few who have money, or the fewer who are 
able to cadge or compete for a money equivalent. Let us acknow- 
ledge, said Mr. Murry: in effect, that this is unjust and remediable: 
let us make education really free: let those who have the privileges 
forego them for the sake of equality: let us have the decency to 
say that we will not permit any part of education to be merely 
subject to wealth. Thus the principle of equality in education was 
given form and outline, and redeeméd from the hypocritical 
generalisations of those who would -persuade others, and ulti- 
mately themselves, that “our Universities are now thoroughly - 
democratic institutions”. Base coinage was brought to the acid 
test of its “minute particulars”. 


HAT was the result? A learned professor of the University 

of Oxford expressed his approval; and at the moment of 
writing he remains the only one of his kind. And persons seriously 
interested in educatior: have solemnly taken us to task for preach- 
ing educational uniformity—a matter entirely untouched by Mr. 
Murry., For example, Mme. T. J. Gueritte writes from the 
Ardennes to say:— 

“Do you not see that to save England from oneevil (the tradi- 
tional public schools with their accretions of prejudice) you are 
suggesting another evil a hundred times more dangerous? A 
State monopoly would put a dead stop to all educational progress; 
for the State, even in England where it is less tyrannical than ` 
elsewhere, will always find it easier to control slaves than free 
men and will always be tempted to turn ‘schools into institutions 
for bringing up children like a flock of sheep, unless private 
schools exist alongside the State schools to prick them on and 
show by example that reforms are practicable. 


e 
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. The late President of the Board of Education said the 
_ other day, with great justice, that the experiments at private 
schools make progress possible for State-owned schools. He 
knows, as we do, that thorough-going experiments in the new 
education are impossible in an official establishment. They can 
only be carried out in private schools which are free from red tape 
and administrative complications. 

“Ask Edmond Holmes, formerly an inspector of elementary 
schools, why he founded in 1914 the “ New Ideals in Education ” 
movement, the seed from which the international league of new 
education developed. Ask him what he thinks of those State 
schools that you are demanding for the whole nation—those 
Procrustes’. beds where everything above the average is lopped ` 
off—which so horrified him that he has devoted the rest of his 
life to fighting them.” 

To this wecan only reply that Mme Gueritte’s passion as reform 
has blinded her to the question at issue. By discussing the relative 
values of State-owned and private schools.she turns the point of 
Mr. Murry’s remarks with wide generalisations. Her protest is as 
who should say, “Because I prefer water from the well, let the 
water companies of the great cities do what they like. Let them 
charge what they will for water and supply it to whomsoever they 
please. I do not care to whom it is unavailable so long as the ` 
digging of private wells is encouraged.” The plea is irrelevant. 
We heartily wish Mme: Gueritte a happy issue out of all her 
experiments, but for the sake of returning to a simple issue which 
_ was simply defined, we propose the original question: Do you 
believe in equality of opportunity in counes and if so, what do 
you propose to do about it? M.P. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Essays on Modern Religion 
VI. The Eternal Man | 


HOLD that to be conscious of our own eternality is the best 

that we can attain. Not at all because it is our own eternality 
of which we are conscious;-we are only conscious of that in so 
far as we are conscious of the eternality of everything else. I 
hold it is the best we can attain, because as experience it is sufh- 
cient. There is nothing more wonderful, or simple. But I hold it 
for a reason, more important for my immediate purposes, because 
it simplifies life quite radically and finally. 

It is not at all easy to convey how it simplifies life. I made an 
attempt to convey it in a recent book of mine called God. | 
thought, when I wrote it, that that book would be exceedingly 
simple to understand: afterwards, I felt that it woulf either be 
exceedingly simple, or exceedingly difficult. On the whole, I 
regret to say, it has proved to be exceedingly difficult. Very clever 
people, much cleverer than I am, have simply missed the whole 
point of it. The whole point of it really lies in its detachment, 
not at all in the idiom in which that detachment could most con- 
veniently express itself. That idiom happened to be the idiom 
of the evolutionary theory; that is merely a temporal accident. 
Precisely the same detachment was expressed two thousand 
years ago by Lucretius in terms:of Epicurean atomism, and three 
hundred years ago by Spinoza in terms of Euclidean geometry 
and Cartesian physics. And it might just as well be expressed in a 
purely poetical and theological symbolism. 

I happen, unfortunately, not to be a poet; or perhaps forturfately 
—I really do not know. Anyhow, that book contains one par- 
ticular man’s expression of his sudden realisation of the eter- 
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nality of all shings, himself included. It was his achievement of 
his second innocence; the final liberation not of his spirit, but of 
the spirit in him. And, inevitably, it meant a radical simplification. 
And the essence cf the simplification was this: that he was sud- 
denly enabled, and quite finally, to throw off all responsibility for 
himself. 

That sounds more revolutionary than it actually is. It is indeed 


very. revolutionary, but the revolution is a spiritual one. He’ 


behaves to the outward eye, with precisely the same responsibility 
for himself that he had before. Or the change, if there is any 
change, is scarcely visible to the naked eye. The behaviour of the 
creature is the same behaviour; but the difference is that he knows 
he is a creature—nothing more, and nothing less. He is no longer 
under the illusion that he controls its behaviour, or is entitled 
to credit for it. He is, of course, a creature of a very particular 
kind, a unique creature, attuned in his own inimitable way, just 
as other creatures in their own inimitable ways, to respond by 
admiration and effort to all kinds of influences. But, in reality, 
things just happen in him. By things just kapselia I do not 
mean at all that the happening is řortuitous, I mean simply that he 
is the mere instrument of life. - 

“Ab, then”, cry with one accord the complacent rationalists 
and the shocked supernaturalists, “man is just a machine”. On 
the contrary, man is man, latent and most wonderful of living 
creatures: not least wonderful in that he is able ‘to entertain for 
_ so long the illusion that he is responsible for himself; that he is 
free, whereas all his non-human iellow-creatures are bound. Man 
is not just a machine; he is nothing like a machine; he is, if you 
like, a miracle. But he is not his own master. There comes a 
moment, there come two moments, when he knows he is not 


`u 


® ‘ s 
his own master, but merely a vehicle. These two moments are the ° 


moments of the realisation of which I spoke before, first when 
he passes into the infinite and impersonal below thought, and 
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second, when he passes into the infinite and impersonal beyond 
thought. Then he knows that he is simply a vehicle. All that lies 
between those two terms, which—though the knowledge of them 
may come to any, individual as actual experiences, as events in 
his particular history—are nevertheless eternal and essential limits 
of the human self—all that lies between these two eternal and 
essential terms is afflicted with the illusion of personality and 
freedom. Those illusions are necessary and inevitable. ‘They are 
strictly involved in the fact of self-consciousness. Nevertheless, 
when the veil of illusion is lifted, the sense of purification is 
wonderful. The most grievous of human burdens dissolves like 
ashadow. For, as Dostoevsky said, it is terrible to be free. 

The strange thing is that hands of pious horror are uplifted at the 
simple declaration that man is not free. Religion thinks she has 
received a mortal wound; and in a sense no doubt she has. And yet 
if one thing is certain, it is that highest realisation enshrined and 
expressed in any religion is precisely this: that man is not respon- 
sible, he is not free. Put off the illusion of freedom, free yourself 
from the chains of the sixfold sense, let not your will but His be 
done: so the masters speak. It is always the same message, and 
any one who really understands it as uttered by one man, under- 
stands it as it was uttered by all. But no religion ever understands 
its own scriptures, or it would cease to be a religion. The letter 
killeth, but the spirit maketh alive. The things of the spirit are 
spiritually discerned. I, like the Devil, can cite scripture to my 
purpose, but that is not because [ am a devil. I believe, with Blake, 
that the devils are the only angels. š 

The voice of every particular religion to-day is the voice of 7 
angels (who are, as Blake said, the only real devi it always says: 
“Up with the letter and down with the spirit”. Quite inevitably, 
for how, except by the letter, would any religion be distinct ffom 
any other at its highest point of realisation? Or what, if it were 
once admitted that the highest religious realisation were simply 
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that man is not responsible, would becomé of all the morality ` 
that is nine-tenths of religion? Nothing very awful, of course. 
It would simply be realised that morality is not religion. And 
since morality is not religion, and has ‘nothing to do with it, the 
realisation (from the point of view of a devil like me) would be 
pure gain. And even from the point of view of the angels of the 
practical consciousness, the world would not be a penny the worse. 
Morality would look after itself, as, in reality, it always has done. 
But unfortunately it takes a little imagination to see that, and the 
angels have no imagination; that is why they are angels. 

- The imaginative devil simply takes a look at human history. 
(Devils are fond of looking at things; they like the look of them. 
Angels do not). He takes a look at human history and notes that 
the people who found out something new and decent about God | 
were the prophets who found out something new and decent in 
themselves. They found the new thing first in themselves, and 
being wise men, they knew that they were not responsible for it. 
They put it down (quite rightly) to God. I do the same, exactly . 
the same, myself, but since | am ashamed to be in the company 
of the people who talk much about God, I generally take care to 
use a different word. But the point is that the God who was 
responsible for the newness these men discovered in themselves 
was a private God—a new and revolutionary God, a growing 
God. If he prevailed over the fixed and static God in the general 
mind, it was only by becoming fixed and static too. If the growing 
God enjoined forgiveness, he was only accepted on condition 
that the rules for forgiveness should be given: in other words, that 
there should be no forgiveness at all. 

Morality is always rules. Some rules are good, some are bad. 
The good rules are simply those we cannot get on without. They 
lool’ after themselves, without the aid of God. And we see to it 
that they look after themselves by making laws and conventions. 
Since the good rules maintain themselves, God is left with the 
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bad ones. Hence his growing unpopularity. And, since he is 
always a fixed and static God, it is an excellent thing that he 
should be discredited. But that other God, of whom he is the 
frozen and codified mockery, can never be discredited. He can 
be stoned, he can be crucified, he can be jeered at; but he is 
living. He discovers himself in Man, as Man discovers himself. 
He is Man. He is the god of the Devils; the other, the frozen and 
codified one, is the god of the Angels. And the Devils, when they 
take a look at human history, see the splendid pine: of their 
God and glorify him. 

And the God of the Devils, who discovers himself in Man, has 
always the same message. He says: You are not responsible. He 
says: You are not free. And instead of that message being very 
grievous and sorrowful to Man, as the Angels and their God ` 
falsely report, it is the good news itself. For when a man is free, 
he hastens to be bound; he cannot bear freedom, for freedom is 
chaos. Rather than have chaos, he prefers the order of chains. 
Mechanical servitude is better than mechanical freedom. But when 
the voice of the God of the Devils speaks to Man, and Man knows 
—with the twofold knowledge that is below thought and beyond 
thought—that he is not free, then he is glad, and his bones and 
his flesh praise the Lord, the God of the Devils. Then he may say 
in his heart: Whatever I do, Í do it unto thë Lord—the Lord of 
Life. l 
To be free ideed is to know yourself not free: to pass beyond 
good and evil: to know you are here simply that the Lord of Life 
may use you for his own more full embodiments to know that 
your vices are not your own, neither are your virtues. A dangerous 
knowledge. Of course, a dangerous knowledge. Did you imagine 
that the God of the Devils was not a dangerous God? He is dan- 
gerous, the Lord of Life must be dangerous, life is dangerous: 
but he is never sly, never mean, never cold. He ventures, and 
ventures his all. But you are afraid to admit that neither yours Vices 
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snap if you admit that thing? Believe me, when it has snapped, 
you will find it was not precious at all—when you have cast it 
out, it will seem to you only the last and most secret of your 
inward lies. 

Why be afraid? Do not keep your devils chained. The chained 
devil, he is veritably the enemy of Man. Unchain them all. Do 
the worst thing you can do. If you can doit, you will know what 
you are. If you cannot do it, then also you will know what you are. 
You will be able to say to yourself: I am this man and not another: 
what I am, the Lord of Life has made me, and I know it now from 
Him. I have no need to trust any more the reports of men or of 
angels: I know. Thus you make yourself naked. If the virtues ~ 
which you had wilt and diminish, be glad: you have lost that 
which was never yours. You have lost’a hypocrisy to gain a 
Truth. If the vices which you thought you had not, take posses- 
sion of you, be glad: they were always in you, festering into 
corruption. You have let them burst, and you are pure. If it 
appears to you, as it surely will appear, that you are not the beauti- 
ful thing you dreamed you were, be glad again. The Lord of Life 
hates those who posture to their own imagination; he requires 
not the moonlit beauty of a dream, but the ugly beauty ofa living _ 
thing. 

Why dream you are rich, if you are poor. Be poor, P you 
will be richer than you ever dreamed. For your poverty is a 
positive thing. You are down to bed-rock, to the living rock 
which when you strike it with the rod of utter detachment, 
gushes forth a water-stream. You are down to the god head 
within you: to that which is, not that which would appear to be. 
And that which is, is not yourself. 

Be positive. You can never be positive with your poni, 
Only that which is below and above personality is positive. Where 
the will ends, above and below, there reality begins. Not that you ~ 
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can destroy the will, any more than you can destroy personality; 
but you can change its nature. By your imagination making con- 
tact with the two poles of experience, the two terms of human 
existence, you can know simply and directly that all the parapher- 
nalia of the ego—of the I who is the master of his fate and the 
captain of his soul—is appearance only. The ego is the profes- 
sional strong man, with colossal biceps, who lifts great weights 
on the music-hall stage: the weights are made of cardboard. The 
ego is a mighty blusterer. You see his picture in the strong men 
of modern politics, who seek to persuade you and themselves 
that they move events, because they can put a halfpenny on a 
pound of tea or a shiling on a bottle of whiskey: egomaniacs all 
of them. This ego is a tremendous bully, he bullies the life out 
of the living man who gives him harbourage and takes him at his 
ownestimate. Tackle him while there is time, or he will eat you up. 
Go below, or go beyond him: the truth is the same. He is a mere 
mirage. Real as a giant, if you elect to keep Ais focus, and let him 
dictate the terms of battle. Indeed, if you let him dictate the terms 
of battle and choose the terrain, he is a very hydra: for every vic- 
tory you think you win over him, is a victory for himself. / fought, 
I won, Jam a mighty hunter before the Lord. And in fact you are 
as comic as a Cockney deer-stalker in a caricature by Keene. 

I suppose it’s all very hard to understand. My own difficulty 
with it is that it is so simple that it is almost impossible to express. 
Everything one says is liable to instant misunderstanding. For 
instance, “Don’t mix up Morality and Religion any more.” That 
seems to me a very essential realisation, which, like every other 
particular realisation in this order, contains the germs of every 
other realisation. But if you take it in the letter, and not in the 
spirit, you will miss that other realisation which is inseparably 
bound up with it—namely, that a man’s secret and basic morality 
is the very God within him. You will also miss a third realisation, 
which belongs to them both, that it is only by realising that 
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Religion and Morality are utterly distinct within cama that 
you can come to the knowledge of that secret and basic morality 
that is the very God within you. All-those realisations are one 
realisation. They sroceed from one another; one is impossible | 
without the rest. 

It comes, I suppose, to this. We are concerned with the living 
and not with the cead. There is living religion and there is dead 
religion; and dead religions, even the most foolish and seeming 
barren, had a moment when they were once alive—the moment 
when they were the utterance of the self-discovery. of Man, 
which is his discovery of God. It seems to me that, at this living 
moment, religion is always one thing and one thing only— 
precisely this concern with the living ‘and not with the dead. 

' Always man felt in himself the throes of a new birth, some new 
manifestation of tae Lord of Life was being born through the 
travail- of himself; and, since he knew that it was not himself 
who produced this new and quivering tendril of life, he said, with 
absolute and simple humility, Not unto me the glory, but unto 
God. At that moment Man acknowledged God the Father, and 
became God the Son. And that moment of deep religious know- 
ledge will never perish from off the earth: if it does, then life and 
man and God will perish together with it. Every bud,inevery tree, _ 
in every spring-time, makes that same profound acknowledg- 
ment. It surrenders to God the Father and becomes God the Son. ` 

Religion is the very quick of life. Where there is life, there 
must be Religion. But where there is life, not where there is 
death. There is Religion at the birth of every child—even though 

_ the mother be a herlot, and the father some drunken sot. But life 
` must go on. We aze born to be born again, and to be born again 
continually, never, never to cease dying and living anew. Then 
Religion is in us, living, dying, living, dying: then Religion is all 
in all. It is in me, I doubt not, while I struggle to bring these 
thoughts of mine into being; but if I ceased to let myself be open 
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to whatever experience I can suffer that will kill my old thoughts 
and quicken ‘new ones, then I am sure Religion would be dead 
‘in me. There are two kinds of death. There is the death that is 
necessary to life, the going down, the submission, the darkness. 
_ There is the death that is death indeed, the negation and denial 
of life. And nearly all that men call Religion is dead with this . 
death of death, because it has refused to die the death of life. 

But Religion will never die. Where is the living life, there it is. 
There, for ever, God the Father is acknowledged by God the 
Son; arid God the Spirit watches with serene and unclouded 
vision over that eternal and incessant reunion. That is Religion, 
and it is ultimate. You may not like that way of putting it, which 
indeed never occurred to me before; but, however you try to 
express it, the truth is elemental. It is simply a statement of the 
terms of human experience, and cf what lies between those 
terms. The realisation of those terms is an act in the history of an 
individual man; but the terms themselves are independent of the 
individual. Human life, whether it knows it or not, i$ thus and 
not otherwise. | 


(To be concluded) 
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SEE a look upon her face 
I cannot bear to see, 
A iook that hurries her aid ) 
Into a far coun try, 
Into a country far and gee 
While she sits here with me. 


I stood beside a dark river 

That moved witkin its bed, | 
And darkness stood on either hand, 
And darkness overhead— 

I oaly heard the river move, 


And I knew that I was dead. 


On either hand the darkness stood, 
Buz there was plain to hear 

The tread of feet went softly by 
And voices low and clear: . 
But I was dead to what they said 
For all that they were near. 


And with that look upon her face 

I cennot bear- to see— - 

A look that hurries her away 

Into a far country, 

` Into a country far and strange— 

My dream comes back to me. 
ALISTER MACKENZIE 
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- STRELA BENSON 


On the ae oyi to an Ass’s B ray 


HE ‘ASS in ‘the story donned a lion’s skin, and I used to 

wonder why, fer an ass has no reason to be ashamed of its 
appearance; it is as beautiful a creature as a lion is; its face has real 
charm and its way of arranging its hair is neater than a lion’s. 
But now I know that it is typical—at least of the human ass—to 
hide itself—to dodge behind a dummy or model of itself-as-it- 
would-like-to-be. As soon as the human ass catches sight of you, 
you can hear its anxious voice braying something like—‘“That’s 
the kind of ass I am. ... It’s a funny thing about me. . . . 
Pm often told that I’m such-and-such. . . . You may think I’m 
a so-and-so kind of person but as a matter of fact I’m exactly the 


opposite. . . .” The listener has the feeling of dodging left and 


right and left again to try-and see behind this screen of self- 
explanation. People of ordinary hard sense offer themselves to 
their neighbours’ sight; the offer may be made cynically or absent- 
mindedly or without much confidence in the result—but at any 
rate the thing offered is made of flesh and blood reinforced with 
hard bones, and wrapped away in no more romantic disguise than 
the ordinary allowance of clothes demanded by decent society. 
The human ass, on the other hand, has 2 prudish horror of being 
seen in the flesh; it feels unbearably naked without its lion’s skin. 
It offers not itself to its friends but its idea of itself. No matter, 
you may say; a lion’s skin is often smart and becoming, even to an 
ass. Yes, but here is an odd thing—the modern ass, in this age of 
understatement, is more likely to don a rabbit’s skin, a few 
sparrow’s feathers, or a draped doormat, than a lion’s skin. Its 
technique of disguise is curiously self-deprecating. ““You’ll ldugh 
at me, I know, but . . . I’m a dam-fool of course, but .. . I 
don’t pretend to be clever but. . . .”” No matter again; even these 
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modest disguises may be charming if worn with di 

- Studying these things—since I am always anxious to have the 
right answer ready for any bray, I have discovered the difference 
between the social requirements of male and female asses. I find 
that when a female ass asks you to laugh at her, she really intends 
you to do so—(tzctfully, of course); when a male ass laughs at 
himself for a fool, the last thing he wants you to do is to join in 
the laugh. 

Listening to a volubly feminine ass talking the other day, I was 
surprised to realise that, though she was not joking—though she 
was, in fact, preaching what she practised—she actually wanted us 
to laugh at her. “Oh my dear, don’t talk about capable hands or I 
shall die”, she said, and she showed us her own green-white hands, 
tipped with shining flushed nails so long and pointed that it was 
obvious that she could scarcely have closed her fingers on any- 
thing coarser than a flower. “My dear, don’t say you expect me to 
do anything—oh, I think people who do things are too too devas- 
tating—my dear—do you know, people who do things actually 
perspire—oh my dear, unspeakably dretful. . . .”” Most of us caught 
our cueand smiled roguishly yet reverently, fos there was no doubt 
that she was ornamentally diaphanous and it would have been un- 
gracious folly to wish her different. But one man—(since chivalry _ 
-is dying)—-said hotly, “I think it’s positively disgusting; I think 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. I may be an old-fashioned 
fool but I think one of the Most Important Things in Life is to 
Keep Fit—snens sana in corpore sano, you know—I never was a 
well-educated ehap but I’ve always born that old tag in mind. 
You'll call me a hopeless crank, I suppose, but this is how I spend 
my day. . .” and re outlined his dull but busy day—his skippings 
before breakfast, his deep breathings at the office, his refrainings 
from drinking even water at meals, his early to bed and early to 
tise making him healthy, wealthy and wise—“And look at me”— 
he added. We looked at him reverently and soberly, for certainly. 
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he looked healthy and wealthy. “And look at you,” he added to 
the wilting female ass. We looked at her, changing our expression 
obediently to one of roguish contempt. “Oh my dear—you make 
me feel positively faint . . .” she said, dropping carefully char- 
coaled lids over her pretty eyes. And as she opened her eyes again 
and met mine, I saw that she wanted to be laughed at—quite 
boisterously. She was not so much making a joke as being a joke. 
I looked at the male ass and saw with equal clearness that he did 
not want to be laughed at. Both were playing the fool, but on her 
stage she was presenting a farce; on his, folly played a heroically 
dramatic part. , 

I have often imagined the appropriate murmur that—as a 
dutiful female friend—lI should have felt bound to supply had 
Henry the Fifth addressed certain famous remarks to me. “By 
jove, I am not covetous for gold, nor care I who doth feed upon 
my cost; it yearns me not if men my garments wear—such out- 
ward things dwell not in my desires; but if it be a sin to covet 
honour—? “Oh my dear Henry—that’s not asinatall....” “Do 
you really think not, Stella? Surely it zs a sin, strictly speaking. ...” 
“Certainly not, Henry dear—on the contrary,most people would 
say that to covet honour was positively a virtue.” “Oh rot, 
Stella,” says the pleased Henry, “I’m sure you really think Pm 
the most offending soul alive.” “Oh Henry, don’t be such an ass 
—that kind of sin wouldn’t offend a fly. And all those sins you 
mentioned—not being covetous for gold or touchy about people 
wearing your clothes—they show generosity.” “Well—gener- 
osity’s a fault; I’ve often been told I was generous to a fault—a 
perfect donkey about money.” ““Well—that is a fault to be proud 
of, I think.” “Do you really think so?” &c., &c. 

And so it is; the male ass demands assurance of his admirable 
perfection when he sneers at himself; the female ass, assurance of 
her adorable imperfection. “Laugh at me, for heaven’s sake,” she 
cries, “for this is what I am.” And his cry is, “For heaven’s sake 
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. laugh at what I say I am—for surely I am-not what I say.” Give a 
silly man a glass too much and he will discard his deprecating 
disguise and grow shamelessly nobler and nobler. Give a silly 
woman a glass too much and she will underline her silliness— 
grow desperately sillier and siler, insisting upon her claim to 
your entranced contempt. Lock at the evening papers—how 
much more ennobling are the idiocies expected from male con- 
tributors than from female. He asks “Will the world last another 
_ million years? Are the Mothers of the Next Generation Worthy of 
their Unborn Sons? Does Chewing Gum affect the Brain? What 
is the Ideal of Service?” While the female demands “Short Skirts 
or Long Skirts—what does the Prince of Wales Think? Home- 
made Undies—Do They Pay? My proposals—why did I refuse 
them?” Look in the shop windcws and see the edifying nobility 
of the waxen gen‘leman-dummies—the disarming imbecility of 
the ladies. I sometimes wonder if some magic midnight ever gives 
the gift af tongues to those dummies—if those sheeted dead do 
squeak and gibber in the London streets; if so—looking at their 
contrasting day-time expressions—TI can well imagine which sex 
would do the squeaking and which the gibbering. Clearly the 
gentlemen would claim to be fools—the ladies would be content 
just to de fools. I remember passing a shop-window Somewhere in - 
London an hour after it had been bombed, during the Great War. 

The female dummies had abandoned themselves to the most 
shameless confusion——some had lost heads, or other excrescences 
—but even those who remained whole had without exception 
completely fofgotten their gracefully half-witted poses; all were 
sprawling or wilting wildly against their artistic props; one of 
them lay prone with her face buried in her fashionable hat and 
a rigid leg pointed to the sky. One seemed to hear through the 
splintered plate-glass a voiceless twittering—‘My dear—I was: 
simply too tarrified—lost my head absolutely—poor little me, Pm 
rota scrap brave—I simply turned tail like a rabbit—definitely.” 
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But how differently did their gentleman-escorts comport 
themselves! One canted slightly, to be sure; one had dropped his 
unworn left-hand glove; one had had his nose knocked off—but 
they still retained their deprecating yet aspiring gentlemanliness. 
One could hear their waxen tenor comments—“It’s a funny 
thing—shows a lack of imagination, of course—but I simply 
don’t know the meaning of fear—no artistic temperament, I’m 
afraid . . . you'll thirk me a fool but I have a prejudice against 
showing the white feather . . . ” 8c. &c. 

Listen to a female bore and then to a male one. Her tale is 
almost always a plaintive one; she tells you of her ailments, of 
the deaths of her relations, of how unkind some one else has been 
to her. The proper refrain to a female bore’s story is: “Oh you 
poor darling—oh my dear—how perfectly beastly for you—tck-tck 

. .” during which—even if the attention should wander—a 
suitably shocked and pitiful expression can quite easily be pre- 
served. The male bore's tale, on the other hand, is almost always 
ene of triumph. ‘The varying shades of astonishment and admira- 
tion expected of the lis-ener are, I find, much more of an effort to 
maintain; the necessary vocabulary is more complicated; in a 
word—one is obliged to listen, in order to murmur, “Splendid— 
splendid—that was splendid of you—ha, you had him there! 
oh well, you couldn’t expect much more of a person like that— 
and of course you were perfectly right—you actually said that! 
Splendid!’ 

Certainly it seems tc me that the female ass has a less fatiguing 
bray than her male prototype—simply because slte doesn’t de- 
mand such a constant supply of complimentary carrots from the 
public as he does. Balaam’s ass, by the way, was a she-ass; she 
did not feel obliged to pretend:to be brave—even Balaam’s con- 
tempt did not rouse her to self-respect. (“Balaam darling—do look 
—there’s an angel in our way—definitely—a most devastating 
angel—my dear—lI’m simply sarrified —wild horses couldn’t drag 
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mea step further.’’) If the ass had belonged to the nobler sex, he 
would have walked obstinately on over the angel, and then said, 
“Now look what I’ve done, Balaam, I’ve gone and trodden onan 
angel. Call me a fool if you like, but I believe in discipline— 
Casabianca and all that—I’m an unmitigated ass, of course, but 
since you said nothing, I didn’t feel justified in pulling up, angel 
or no angel—discipline is discipline—I dare say I’m wrong, but 
that’s the way I look atit... . ” 


. First Class Return 


ERE am I; the lost passenger, the only one, 
Locked in an empty corridor. Where are they gone 
Tirat took this journey? Strange. 
= Was I asleep when someone cried “AJl Change?” 


So I move on alone in the dark night; 

. Darkness through the windows, and no light 
In the hot compartment; and no plan; 
And heavy luggage in the van. 


A jerk. The train has reached its destination 
` The terminus. I hang about the station, 
Pace a deserted platform, seek the gate, 
Mocked by my own footfalls. Am I too late? 


> Christ! [s taere no one waiting at the wicket? 


Good God! No God here to collect my ticket! 
= HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


VIVYAN EYLES 


The Miracle 


ARLY on a spring morning in a village near Assisi a little 

boy, Gianni Mocoli, lay straight and still in his bed, gazing 

at the ceiling. The sur, already risen, shone on his bed and the 

pile of clothes at its fcot, and gleamed on his dark, thick curls. 
His slight little body hardly lifted the bed-clothes. 

In two hours he was to make his first communion. There would 
be other boys and girls, too, making their first communion with 
him, and Padre Antorio, and his mother, and Zia Anna Maria, 
and a party afterwards. They would give him presents and kiss 
him, and he would feel like a man after the communion. 

But it was not of the feast and the presents that he was thinking 
as he lay so still. What was it Padre Antonio had always taught 
him? He knew all about the Catechism, of course; he had learnt 
it to asing-song tune with the other boys. But Padre Anfonio had 
explained all about Gesu being God’s Son, and being.a man, too. 
Because he was God’s Son he must be like God, mustn’t he, as 
Alberto, the lumbering young smith, was like his lumbering 
father, and could hit you just as hard when you stayed around the 

` forge too long. How loud the forges were roaring this morning! 
The ring of the iron Leaten on the anvils in the smithies near by 
seemed to re-echo through the two-roomed cottage where Gianni 
lived. 

But he must think all this out about God. God, was a terrible 
person who sent thunder and lightning, the storms that raged 
among the Umbrian hills, breaking into hot, bright days with 
terrifying rumblings zhat held Gianni stiff with fear. Did Gesu 
also send storms? Because, if this were so, how could he come in 
the Communion and be near you without you becoming even 
more frightened than you were during a thunderstorm? 
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Padre Antonis had said that when the priest took the bread, 
just ordinary bread, and blessed it, it became Christ! Gianni. 
shivered with apprehension. It was Christ’s body offered to save 
Gianni from Hel, broken and bleeding, and offered to a little boy. 

But he must not think about this, because he had once talked 
of it to his mother, and she, i impatient and shocked at his curiosity, 
had told him to leave such thoughts to priests and people whose 
business it was. 

Gianni got out of bed and carefully dressed himself in his new, 
clean clothes. He smoothed his hair and brushed his teeth and _ 
polished his shoes, then walked into the kitchen. How hungry 
he was! But he couldni’t have any breakfast until after the Com- 
munion. Yet it wasn’t, after all, that kind of hunger, but: an empty = 
feeling inside. 

After he had fed his pets and picked some beans to bacosked 
for dinner, he went back to the cottage, where he found his . 
mother just returned, from market. She kissed him and wished 
him happy things almost as though it were his- birthday, which - 
made Gianni feel pleasantly, instead of frighteningly, excited for . 
a moment. . 

Then it was time to go to church. His mother fetched her shawl, 
clutched Gianni tightly by the hand, and they set off down the 
village street towards the little church, whither other children ~ 
were walking, Several playmates spoke to Gianni and asked ‘him 
to their-parties, but he hardly heard them. He aes on as “ae 
not seeing, right into the church. 

The little building was almost full of first communicants and 
their friends and relations. Gianni left his mother, with a weak 
little smile, and j jo: -ned the group òf boys, all excited and whisper- 
ing. How stuffy the church was! Funny he had never noticed it 
before. | | 

His gaze was caught by one of the bright, crudely-coloured 

stations of the Cross: Christ bleeding on the Cross. The miracle 
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‘of Christ in the bread that he, Gianni, was to know to-day! 

The church hushed as the priest walked out of the vestry, and 
Mass began. Gradually the boys took their places at the Commun- 
ion rail. Gianni looked anxiously along the line. He came sixth, 
he saw, then bent his head, and clenched his hands. 

The priest drew nearer, murmuring, and taking from the pyx in 
his hand the Miracle he administered. One more and it would be 
- Gianni’s turn. What slow moments! 

Ah, here was the priest! Gianni lifted his frightened eyes, 
opened his lips, and received the Miracle. 

As the morsel touched his tongue he shuddered uncontrol- 
lably, then started up in horror, white to the lips. Surely it was 
warm and soft, and oh! there was the salt taste of blood in his 
mouth! 

For one moment-he faced the priest, then turning, fled down 
the aisle and away into the open, spitting, and rubbing his lips 
with his handkerchief as he went. , 

_ His mother, voluble and apologetic, consulted Padre Antonio 

. and explained that Gianni was so excitable, and then, of course, 
was not used to going without his breakfast. She accepted grate- 
_ fully the penance imposed on her son, 

And on a grey wall, where lizards sunned themselves, Gianni 
lay sobbing, facing the chance between eternal damnation or a 
life-long repetition of the Miracle of Horror of that morning. 


ERIC BLAIR 
| The Spike 


T was late afternoon. Forty-nine of us, forty-eight men and 
one woman, lay on the green waiting for the spike to open. 
We were too tired to talk much. We just sprawled about ex- 
- haustedly, with home-made cigarettes sticking out of our scrubby 
faces. Overhead the chestnut branches were covered with blos- ' 
som, and beyond that great woolly clouds floated almost motion- 
less in a clear sky. Littered on the grass, we seemed dingy, urban 
riff-raff. We defiled the scene, like sardine-tins and paper bags on 
the seashore. . 
What talk therawas ran on the Tramp Major of this spike. He 
was a devil, evervone agreed, a tartar, a tyrant, a bawling, blas- 
phemous, uncharitable dog. You couldn’t call your soul your own 
when he was about, and many a tremp had he kicked out in the 
middle of the night for giving a bacx answer. When you came to 
be searched he fair held you upside down and shook you. If you 
were caught with tobacco there was hell to pay, and if you went 
in with money (waich is against the law) God help you. . 
I had eightpence on me. “For tke love of Christ, mate”, the _ 
old hands advised me, “don’t you take it in. You’d get seven days 
for going into the spike with eightpence!” 
_ So I buried my money in a hole under the hedge, marking the 
spot with a lump of flint. Then we set about smuggling our 
matches and tobacco, for it is forbidden to take these into nearly 
all spikes, and one is supposed to suzrender them at the gate. We 
hid them in our socks, except for the twenty or so per cent. who 
had no socks, and had to carry the tobacco in their boots, even 
under their very toes. We stuffed our ankles with contraband 
_ until anyone seeing us might hav2 imagined an outbreak of 
elephantiasis. But it is an unwritten law that even the sternest 
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tramp majors do not s2arch below the knee, and in the end only 
one man was caught. This was Scotty, a little hairy tramp with a 
bastard accent sired by cockney out of Glasgow. His tin of 
cigarette ends fell out of his sock at the wrong moment, and was 
impounded. 

At six the gates swung open and we shuffled in. An official at 
the gate entered our names and other particulars in the register _ 
and took our bundles away from us. The woman was sent off to 
. the workhouse, and we others into the spike. It was a gloomy, 
chilly, limewashed place, consisting only of a bathroom and 
dining room and about a hundred narrow stone cells. ‘The terrible 
Tramp Major met us at the door and herded us into the bathroom 
to be stripped and searched. He was a gruff, soldierly man of forty, 
who gave the tramps n> more ceremony than sheep at the dipping 
pond, shoving them this way and that and shouting oaths in their 
faces. But when he came to myself, he looked hard at me, and 
` said: 

“You are a gentleman?” 

“I suppose so,” I said. 

He gave me another long look. “Well, that’s bloody bad luck, 
guv’nor,” he said, “that’s bloody bad luck, that is.” And there- 
after he took it into his head to treat me with compassion, even 
-with a-kind of respect. 

It was a disgusting sight, that bathroom. All the indecent se- 
crets of our underwear were exposed; the grime, the rents and 
patches, the bits of string doing duty for buttons, the layers upon 
layers of fragmentary garments, some of them mere<ollections of 
holes held together by dirt. The room became a press of steaming 
nudity, the sweaty odours of the tramps competing with the 
sickly, sub-fæcal stench native to the spike. Some of the men re- 
fused the bath, and washed only their “toe rags”, the horrid, 
greasy little clouts which tramps bind round their feet. Each of us 
had three minutes in which to bathe himself. Six greasy, slippery 
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roller towels had to serve for the fot of us. 

When we had bathed our own clothes were eaten away from 
us, and we were dressed in the workhouse shirts, grey cotton 
things like nightshirts, reaching to the middle of the thigh. Then 
we were sent into the dining rcom, where supper was set out on 
the deal tables. It was the invariable spike meal, always the same, 
whether breakfast, dinner or supper—half a pound of bread, a bit 
of margarine, and a pint of so-called tea. It took us five minutes 
to gulp down the cheap, noxious food. Then the Tramp Major 
served us with three cotton blankets each, and drove us off to our 
cells for the night. The doors were locked on the outside a little 
before seven in the evening, and would stay locked for the next 
twelve hours. 

The cells measured eight feet by five, and had no lighting ap- 
paratus except a tiny, barred window high up in the wall, and a 
spyhole in the door. There were no bugs, and we had bedsteads 
and staw palliasses, rare luxuries both. In many spikes one sleeps 
on a wooden shelf, and in some on the bare floor, with a rolled up - 
coat for pillow. With a cell to myself, and a bed, I was hoping for 
a sound night’s rest. But I did not get it, for there is always some- 
thing wrong in the spike, and the peculiar shortcoming here, as I 
discovered immediately, was the cold. May had begun, and in 
honour of the season—a little sacrifice to the gods of spring, per- `` 
haps—the authorities had cut off the steam from the hot pipes. 
The cotton blankets were almost useless. One spent the night in 


`. turning from side to side, falling asleep for ten minutes and wak- 


ing half froze, and watching for dawn. 

As always happens in the spike, I had at last managed to fall 
comfortably asleep when it was time to get up. The Tramp Major 
came marching down the passage with his heavy tread, unlocking 
the doors and yelling to us to show a leg. Promptly the passage 
was full of squalid shirt-clad figures rushing for the bathroom, 
for there was only one tub full of water between us all in the morn- 
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ing, and it was first come first served. When I arrived twenty 
tramps had already washed their faces. I gave one glance at the 
black scum on top of the water, and decided to go dirty for the 
day. 

We hurried into our clothes, and then went to the de room 
to bolt our breakfast. The bread was much worse than usual, be- 
cause the military-minded idiot of a Tramp Major had cut it into 
slices overnight, so that it was as hard as ship’s biscuit. But we 
were glad of our tea after the cold, restless night. I do not know 
what tramps would do without tea, or rather the stuff they mis- 
call tea. It is their food, their medicine, their panacea for all evils. 
Without the half gallon or so of it that they suck down a day, I 

truly believe they could not face their existence. 

After breakfast we had to undress again for the medical inspec- 
tion, which is a precaution against smallpox. It was three-quarters 
of an hour before the doctor arrived, and one had time now to 
look about him and see what manner of men we were. Itewas an 
instructive sight. We stood shivering naked to the waist in two 
long ranks in the passage. The filtered light, bluish and cold, 
lighted us up with unmerciful clarity. No one can imagine, unless 
he has seen such a thing, what pot-bellied, degenerate curs we 

poked. Shock heads, hairy, crumpled faces, hollow chests, flat 
feet, sagging muscles—every kind of malformation and physical 
rottenness were there. All were flabby and discoloured, as all 
tramps are under their deceptive.sunburn. Two or thrée figures 
seen there stay ineradicably in my mind. Old “Daddy”, aged 
seventy-four, with his truss, and his red, watering eyes: a herring- 
gutted starveling, with sparse beard and sunken cheeks, looking 
like the corpse of Lazarus in some primitive picture: an E 
wandering hither and thither with vague giggles, coyly pleased 
because his trousers constantly slipped down and left him nude. 
But few of us were greatly better than these; there were not ten 
e decently-built men among us, and half, I believe, should have 
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been in hospital. 

- This being Sunday, we were to be kept in the spike over ie 
week-end. As soon as the doctor had gone we were herded back 
to the dining rcom, and its door shut upon us. It was a lime- 
washed, stone-floored room, unspeakably dreary with its furni- 
ture of deal boards and benches, and its prison smell. The windows 
were so high up that one could not look outside, and the sole 
_ ornament was a set of Rules threatening dire penalties to any 
casual who misconducted himself. We packed the room so tight 
that one could not move an elbow without jostling somebody. 
Already, at eight o’clock in the morning, we were bored with our 
captivity. There was nothing to talk about except the petty gossip 
of the road, the good and bad spikes, the charitable and uncharit- ` 
able counties, the iniquities of the police and the Salvation Army. 
Tramps hardly ever get away from these subjects; they talk, as it 
were, nothing but shop. They have nothing worthy to be called 
conversation, because emptiness of belly leaves no speculation in 
their souls. The world is too much with them. Their next meal is 
never quite secure, d so they cannot think of anything except 
the next meal. 

Two hours dragged by. Old Daddy, witless with age, sat silent, 
his back bent like a bow and his inflamed eyes dripping slowly_ 
on to the floor. George, a dirty old tramp notorious for the queer 
habit of sleeping in his hat, grumbled about a parcel of tommy 
that he had lost on the road. Bill the moocher, the best built man 
of us all, a Herculean sturdy beggar who smelt of beer even after 
twelve hours in the spike, told tales of mooching, of pints stood 
him in the boozers, and of.a parson who had peached to the police 
and got him seven days. William and Fred, two young ex- 
fishermen from Norfolk, sang a sad song about Unhappy Bella, 
who was betrayed and died in the snow. The imbecile drivelled 
about an imaginary toff who had once given him two hundred and 
fifty-seven golden sovereigns. So the time passed, with dull talk . 
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and dull obscenities. Everyone was smoking, except Scotty, 
whose tobacco had been seized, and he was so miserable in his 
smokeless state that I stood him the makings of a cigarette. We 
smoked furtively, hiding our cigarettes like schoolboys when we 
heard the Tramp Major’s step, for smoking, though connived 
at, was officially forbidden. 

= -Most of the tramps spent ten consecutive hours in this dreary 
room. It is hard to imagine how they put up with it. I have come 
to think that boredom is the worst of all a tramp’s evils, worse 
than hunger and discomfort, worse even than the constant feeling 
of being socially disgraced. It is a silly piece of cruelty to confi¢e 
an ignorant man all day with nothing to do; it is like chaining a 
dog ina barrel. Only an educated man, who has consolations with- 
in himself, can endure confinement. Tramps, unlettered types as 
nearly all of them are, face their poverty with blank, resourceless 
minds. Fixed for ten hours on a comfortless bench, they know no 
way of occupying themselves, and if they think at all it is to 
whimper about hard luck and pine for work. They have not the 
stuff in them to endure the horrors of idleness. And so, since so 
much of their lives is spent in doing nothing, they suffer agonies 
irom boredom. 

- [ was much luckier than the others, because at ten o’clock the 
Tramp Major picked me out for the most coveted of all jobs in 
the spike, the job of helping in the workhouse kitchen. ‘There 
was not really any work to be done there, and I was able to make 
off and hide in a shed used for storing potatoes, together with some 
workhouse paupers who were skulking to avoidethe Sunday 
morning service. There was a stove burning there, and comfort- 
able packing cases to sit on, and back numbers of the Family 
Herald, and even a copy of Raffles from the workhouse library. 
It was paradise after the spike. , 

Also, I had my dinner from the workhouse table, and it was 
one of the biggest meals I have ever eaten. A tramp does not see 
`B 
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such a meal twice in the year, in the spike or out of it. sa 
paupers told me that they always gorged to the bursting point on 
Sundays, and went hungry six days of the week. When the ‘meal. - 
was over the cook set me to do the washing up, and told me to 
throw away the food that remained. The wastage was astonishing; ` 
great dishes of beef, and buckeifuls of bread and vegetables, were - 
pitched away like rubbish, and then defiled with tea leaves. I 
filled five dustbins to overflowing with good food. And while I, 
did so my fellow tramps were sitting two hundred yards away in 
the spike, their bellies half filled with the spike dinner of the ever- - 
lasting bread and tea, and pérhaps two cold boiled potatoes each 
in honour of Sunday. It appeared that the food was thrown away 
from deliberate: policy, rather than that it should’ be gien to `- 
- the tramps. 

At three I left the workhouse kitchen and went back to. the 
spike. The boredom in that crowded, comfortless roorn was now 
unbearable. Even smoking had ceased, for a tramp’s only tobacco 
is picked-up cigarette ends, and, like a browsing beast; he starves 
if he is long away from the pavement-pasture. To occupy the 
time I talked with a rather supericr tramp, a young carpenter who 
wore a collar and tie, and was or: the road, he said, for lack of a 
set of tools: He kept a little aloof from the other tramps, and held 
himself more like a free man than a casual: He had literary tastes, ` 
too, and carried one of Scott’s novels on all his wanderings, He 
told me he never entered a spike unless driven there by hunger, 
sleeping under hedges and behind ricks in preference. Along the 
south coast he had begged by aay and slept in bathing machines 
for weeks at a time. 

We talked .of life on the road. He criticised the system which 
makes a tramp spend fourteen hours a day in the spike, and the ~ 
Other ten in walking and dodging the police. He spoke of his own 
case—six months at the public charge for want of three pounds’ 
worth of tools,-It was idiotic, he said. 
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Then I told him about the wastage of food in the workhouse 


' kitchen, and what I thought of it. And at that he changed his 


' tune immediately. I saw that I had awakened the pew-renter who 


sleeps in every English workman. Though he had been famished 


along with the rest, he t once saw reasons why the food should 


have been thrown away rather than given to the tramps. He ad- 


_ monished me quite sevezely. 


on 


“They have to do it,” he said; “if they made these places too 
pleasant you’d have all the scum of the country flocking into 
them. It’s only the bad..food as keeps all that scum away. These 
' tramps are too lazy to work, that’s all that’s wrong with Tien 
You don’t want to go ercouraging of them. They’re scum.’ 

I produced arguments to prove him wrong, but he would not 


listen. He kept repeating: 


“You don’t want to have any pity on these tramps—scum, 
they are. You don’t want to judge them by ages same standards as 
men like you and me. Tney’re scum, just scum.’ 

It was interesting to see how subtly he disassociated himself 
from his fellow tran-ps. He had been on the road six months, but 
in the sight of God, he seemed to imply, he was not a tramp. His 
body might be in the spike, but his spirit soared far away, in the 
pure ether of the middle classes. » 


r~ The clock’s hands crest round with excruciating slowness. We 
' were too bored even to talk now, the only sound was of oaths and 


reverberating yawns. One would force his eyes away from the 


clock for what seemed an age, and then look back again to see 


that the hands had advenced three minutes. Ennui elogged our 


‘ souls like cold mutton fat. Our bones ached because of it. The 


clock’s hands stood at four, and supper was not till six, and there 
was nothing léft remarkable beneath the visiting moon. 

At last six o’clock did come, and the Tramp Major and his 
assistant arrived with supper. The yawning tramps brisked up 


„lke lions at feeding time: But the meal was a dismal disappoint- 
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ment. The bread, bad enough in the morning, was now positively 
uneatable; it was so hard that even the strongest jaws could make 
little impression on it. The older men went almost supperless, 
and not a man could finish his portion, hungry though most of us 
‘were. When we had finished, the blankets were served out im- 
mediately, and we were hustled off once more to the bare, chilly 
cells, 

Thirteen hours went by. At seven we were awakened, and 
rushed forth to squabble over the water in the bathroom, and bolt 
our ration of bread and tea, Our time in the spike was up, but we 
could not go until the doctor had examined us again, for the 
authorities have a terror of smallpox and its distribution by 
tramps. The doctor kept us waiting two hours this time, and it~ 
was ten o’clock before we finally escaped. 

At last it was time to go, and we wete let out into the yard. 
How bright everything looked, and how sweet the winds did 
blow, after the gloomy, reeking spike! The Tramp Major 
handed each man his bundle of confiscated possessions, and a 
hunk of bread and cheese for midday dinner, and then we took 
the road, hastening to get out of sight of the spike and its disci- 
pline. This was our interim of freedom. After a day and two nights 
of wasted time we had eight hours or so to take our recreation, to 
scour the roads for cigarette ends, to beg, and to look for work. ` 
Also, we had to make our ten, fifteen, or it might be twenty miles 
to the next spike, where the game would begin anew.. 

I disinterred ny eightpence and took the road with Nobby, a 
respectable,sdownhearted tramp who carried a spare pair of boots 
and visited all the Labour Exchanges. Our late companions were 
scattering north, south, east and west, like bugs into a mattress. 
Only the imbecile loitered at the spike gates, until the Tramp 
Major had to chase him away. 

Nobby and I set out for Croydon. It was a quiet road, there 
were no cars passing, the blossom covered the chestnut trees like | 
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great wax candles. Everything was so quiet and smelt so clean, it 
was hard to realise that only a few minutes ago we had been 
packed with that band of prisoners in a stench of drains and soft 
soap. The others had all disappeared; we two seemed to be the 
only tramps on the road. | 

Then I heard a hurried step behind me, and felt a tap on my 
arm. It was little Scotty, who had run panting after us. He pulled 
a rusty tin box from his pocket. He wore a friendly smile, like a 
man who is repaying an obligation. 

“Here y’are, mate,” he said cordially, “I owe you some fag 
ends. You stood me a smoke yesterday. The Tramp Major give 
me back my box of fag ends when we come out this morning. 
One good turn deserves another—here y’are.” 

And he put four scdden, debauched, loathely cigarette ends 
into my hand. l 


Desiderium 


LD and wet, 
That rowdy scullion, 
The wind wanders; 
And chestnut squanders, 
Profligate, 
His golden bullion. 
And in sad ways, ° 
Where once we met, 
That age-old troubadour, 
_ The rain plays 

His andantino of regret. | 

STUART DANIEL 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
Obstacle Race 


RMANCE, if not one of the best, is certainly the queerest of 

all Stendhal’s writings. The queerest and, for me at any rate, 

one of the most richly suggestive. It is the history of the unhappy 
loves of two young people, members of that strange society of 
Ultras which flourished, briefly and anachronistically, under the 
restored Bourbcns. Aristocrats, Armance and Octave are also 
_ noble by temperament and intimate conviction; they have ‘well- 
born souls’. Hence their unhappiness. They love one another; 


but their relations are simply a long series of misunderstandings— ` 


misunderstandings which can never be explained away, since each 
is bound to silence by the dictates now of religion, now of social 
convention, now of a categorically imperative code of honour. 


Moreover, poor Octave has a private source of misery all his own. | 


What it is we are never told. All we know is that the young man 
bears the burden of an awful secret—a secret that makes him be- 
have at moments like a dangerous lunatic, that plunges him at 
other times into the blackest melancholy. What is this secret? 
Armance actually brings herself to ask the indelicate question; and 
after a terrible inward struggle Octave sets down the answer in a 
briefly worded note. But there is yet another misunderstanding, 
brought about this time by their enemies. At the last moment 
Octave decides not to post his letter. Its contents remain for ever 
undivulged,*not only to Armance, but even to the inquisitive 
reader. However, the inquisitive reader, if he is also a perspicacious 
reader, will by tkis time have guessed what that fatal note con- 
tained; and his guess finds itself confirmed by certain earlier 
readers, friends of the author, who applied to Stendhal himself for 
an answer to the riddle and have recorded his reply. Octave, 
poor devil, was impotent. His well-born soul was lodged in a, 
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physiologically speaking, ill-born body. 

Born a century later, how would Octave and Armance behave 
themselves to-day? It is amusing, it is also deeply instructive, to 
speculate. To start with, they would be at liberty to see one 
another as much as they liked. No social conventions, no inward 
scruples of religion would prevent Armance (who, as an orphan 
with a small independent income, would almost certainly be 
studying Art, or taking courses at the London School of Eco- 
nomics) from accepting all Octave’s invitations to walk and talk, 
to dine and (for this is the Age of Prohibition) wine, to go motor- 
ing with him into the country and even to accompany him for 
week-ends to Paris, fortnights to Spain or Sicily. (Zn tout bien, 
tout honneur, of course. In this particular case, it is true, it could 
hardly be otherwise. But in our days bien and honneur will often 
remain intact, even when the ‘young man is not afflicted with poor 
Octave’s disability, even when the season is spring and the scene 
Taormina or Granada. And when they don’t remain intact, who 
cares, after all?) 

Stendhal’s hero and heroine had as little liberty of speech as 
they had of action. Not only did the conventions keep them 
physically apart; it was also morally impossible for them to talk 
openly about almost any matter which they felt to be vitally im- 
portant. Octave was rich, Armance poor and proud. Delicacy and — 
a convention of honour did not permit them to talk about money. 
And yet it was the disparity of their fortunes which made Armance 
reluctant to admit her love for Octave—so reluctant, that she 
invented a phantom fiancé to keep him at a distance. They were 
condemned to sufer in silence and because of silence. Silence, 
again, impenetrably surrounded poor Octave’s secret. Christian 
modesty forbade its discussion; and even if Octave had actually 
posted the note, in which, after so much inward wrestling, he had 
divulged the dreadful truth, would Armance have understood a 
word of it? Certainly not, if she had been well brought up. To- 
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day there would be no inward impediment to their working out 
the financial proklem, with its moral corollaries, down to the last, 
most practical details. Nor is it in the least difficult for us to 
imagine two young contemporaries discussing the still more 
intimate questions raised by Octave’s disability-—whether it were 
best treated by psycho-analysis or electricity, whether, if it proved 
incurable, marriege would be possible and, if so, on what 
conditions. | 

Poor Octave! Unhappy Armance! Their whole life was a kind 
of obstacle race—a climbing over and a crawling under barriers, 
a squeezing through narrow places. And the winning post? For 
Octave, the winning post was an overdose of landanum; for 
Armance, a cell in a nunnery. 

If they had run their race to-cay, they would have run it on the 
‘flat, or at any rate over a course irregular only by nature, not 
artificially obstructed. The going is easier now. But are they en- 
tirely to be pitied, are we to be congratulated without reserve? 
And the notion cf turning life into an obstacle race—is that so 
wholly bad? Isn’t plain flat racing just a little boring—not merely 
for the spectators, but even for the runners themselves? 

The flattest racing in the werld, at any rate in the sphere of 
sexual relationships, is modern Russian racing, I have never been 
in Russia and must depend for my information on books. One of 
-the best of these informative books is the collection of short 
stories by Romaiiof, recently translated into English under the 
title, Without Cherry Blossom. The theme of almost all these 
stories is fundamentally the same—the depressing flatness of 
amorous flat racing. And, heavens, how intolerably flat it must be 
in a country where souls have been abolished by official decree, 
where ‘psychology’ is a term of abuse and being in love is dis- 
paraged as merely ‘mental’! “For us,” says one of Romanof’s 
women students, “love does not exist; we have only sexual re- 
lationships. And so, love is scornfully relegated to the realm of 4 
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‘psychology’, and our tight to existence is only understood 
physiologically. . . . And anyone who is trying to find in love 
anything beyond the physiological is laughed down as mental 
or a bad case.” 

Elsewhere, the racing is by no means as flat as it is in Russia. 
And let us remember that in Russia it is flat only where sex is 
concerned. In other spheres, Communism has probably erected 
more obstacles than it pulled down. For to erect obstacles is one 
of the principal functions of religion (according to Salomon 
Reinach, the only function); and Communism is one of the few 
actively flourishing religions of the modern world. Our non- 
sexual racing is probably flatter than the corresponding thing in °. 
Communist Russia. And, anyhow, sexual ornon-sexual, compared 
with the fantastic steeplechasing imposed by convention and 
Catholicism on the protagonists of Stendhal’s little tragedy, it 
seems positively an affair of billiard tables. Men and women be- 
longing to moderately ‘advanced’ sections of modern Western 
society find very few artificial obstacles in their path. Most of the 
conventions and taboos, through which Octave and Armance 
had to force their way, have crumbled out of existence. Their dis- 
appearance is due to a variety of causes, of which the decay of 
organized religion is perhaps the most important. The effects of 
disbelief have been reinforced by events which have occurred in 
spheres quite other than the religious. Thus, it is obvious that 
sexual morality would not have changed as radically as it has, if 
the decay of religion had not synchronized with the perfection 
of a contraceptive technique which has robbed sexual indulgence , 
of most ofits terrors and, consequently, of much of its sinfulness. . 
To take another case, increased prosperity has rendered self- ` 
denial less desperately necessary (and therefore less meritorious) 
than it was for the majority of men and women a few generations 
ago. Rationalization has led to over-production and over-produc- 
tion calls insistently for a compensating over-consumption. 
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Economic necessities.easily and rapidly beccme moral virtues and 
the first duty of the modern consumer is not to consume little, as 
in the pre-industrial epoch, but to consume much, to go on con- 
suming more and more. Asceiicism is bdd citizenship; self- 
indulgence has become a social virtue. Let us consider now the 
effect on obstacle racing of recent changes in the organization of 
society. Modern societies are democracies stratified according to 
wealth. The hereditary principle has, to all intents, been abolished. 


There are no longer any divine rights, with the result that there ` 


are no longer any good manners; for good manners are the expres- 
sion of the respect which is due to those who have a divine right 
_ to be respected. In an aristocratic society, like that in which Octave 


and Armance lived, every individual has divine rights entitling ` 


him to respect; each makes claims and each admits the justice of 
everyone else’s claims. Result—an exquisite politeness, elaborate 
codes of honour and etiquette. Aristocracy is dead; politeness and 
etiquette and the point of honour are but the shadows of them- 
selves. Most of the obstacles with which the course of the well- 
bred racer was once so plentifully interrupted have consequently 
vanished. (Some of these obstacles, it should be remembered, 
were of the most alarming nature. For example, anger and im- 
patience had to be kept under an iron restraint. To be short with 
a man was to risk being called out to fight a duel. Octave was 
severely wounded by, and himself murdered, a young man who 
wrote him an impertinent note.) 

_ Smashing obstacles is fun and the fun, being a blow for free- 
dom, is meriterious; smashing, you make the best of both worlds. 
The first flat racers after a régime of obstacle racing have a 
splendid time. It is only when flat racing has become the rule and 
not the bold exception, that its flatness begins to pall. Luckily, 
this flattening process is slow. Obstacles are not destroyed simul- 
taneously in all the strata of a society. Some classes may still be 
wildly steeplechasing over taboos and across yawning gulfs of 
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prohibition years after the rest of the world has taken to flat 
racing. Moreover, the phantoms of old obstacles long survive 
their death—in literature (for we continue to read old books), in 
the memories of ageing individuals. Smashing ghosts is at least 
the ghost of fun, the ghost of a meritorious blow for freedom. 
Contemporary England is full of heroic ghost-smashers. Not all, 
of course, of our obstacles are phantasmal; the course of most 
individual lives is dotted even to-day with solid barriers. The 
smashing of them will provide large numbers of people with 
amusement for a considerable time to come. There are many 
others, however, who are already finding the flat racing a bore. 
(The statement is sweeping and unverifiable; one can only rely 

-on one’s own observation and the evidence of contemporary 
fiction.) For most of these bored ones, it is true, habit has ren- 
dered a chronic ‘good time’ indispensably necessary. Confronted 
by an obstacle, whether external or internal, they suffer, gen- 
uinely. Which does not, however, prevent them from being 
bored when there is no obstacle and they are at liberty to run their 
race of gastronomic, sexual and recreational indulgence un- 
hindered and on the moral flat. “IZ west pas bon d'étre trop libre. 
I] west pas bon d'avoir toutes les nécessités.” Pascal was a realistic 
psychologist. 

~ Suicide and a nunnery were the winning posts towards which 
Octave and Armance crawled and scrambled. Unsatisfactory - 
goals; but the race itself—that was never dull. (Incidentally, such 
winning posts were not the inevitable, or even the common, con- 
clusion of these bygone obstacle races. The suicide rate is far 
higher to-day than it was when Octave took his fatal dose of 
laudanum; madness and neurasthenia are much commoner.) The 
only complaint one could make against such a race as that which 
Stendhal describes is that it might prove to be too thrilling by 
half. For those who like a quiet life, its exaltations and agonies, its 

, pains and raptures would be altogether too intense. But for those, 
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and they are very many, who do not like a quiet life, how exceed- 
ingly satisfactory! Much more satisfactory, for example, than 
even the fastest flat racing. The pleasurable excitements to be 
derived from outwardly and inwardly permitted self-indulgence 
are insipid compared with those which are to be got from 
laboriously advancing (or even on occasion not advancing) over 
psychological obstacles towards a desired goal. No reasonable 
hedonist can censent to be a flat racer. Abolishing obstacles, he 
abolishes half his pleasures. And at the same time he abolishes 
most of his dignity as a human being. For the dignity of man con- 
sists precisely in his ability to restrain himself from dashing away 
along the flat, in his capacity to raise obstacles in his own path. 
In the past nan constructed most of these obstacles out of 
materials furnished by religion; and even when the -obstacles 
were essentially economic, he took care to drape them pic- 
turesquely in religious or religious-ethical tapestries. The eco- 
nomic obstacles still exist; but for most men they are slightly, 
and for some much, lower then in the past. At the same time most 
of the religious obstacles, together with many of the ethical 
obstacles which it was reasonable for believing Christians to 
place in their cwn path, have collapsed. Modern man finds him- 
self in the position of those Israelites who were called upon to 
make bricks without straw; he may desire to bar his way with — 
obstacles a little more elaborate and subtle than those which laws 
and the current conventions pile clumsily across his path—he 
may desire to co this, I repeat; but he finds at hand no convenient 
raw materidls out of which to manufacture such obstacles. No- 
thing, that is to say, but what he can draw out ofhis own being. 
Yes, he must draw the materials for his obstacles entirely out of 
his own being and he must find in the needs of his own being 
his sufficient reasons for setting up obstacles at all. He will take 
to obstacle racing, not because obstacle racing pleases God and 
flat racing dces not, but because the having to climb over, 
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obstacles is in the last resort more pleasurable than trotting along 
on the flat and because the turning back from self-erected 
obstacles is, in many cases, the most nobly and dignifiedly human 
thing a man can do. Henceforth the only acceptable ethic will be 


an ethic based upon a verifiable psychology; morals, it seems, are >- 


destined to become a branch of medicine. If there are to be 
obstacles (and more or less often, more or less clearly, we are all 
conscious of a desire for obstacles) it is for science to decide 
what they shall be like, how constructed, where placed. And if 
the science is genuinely scientific, it will prescribe the setting up, 
here and there, of quite fantastic obstacles, it will deliberately 
queer the pitch of even the most legitimate and reasonable 
desires. “Here,” it will say, “you must plant an irrational prohibi- 
tion, here a preposterous taboo, here a whole series of frankly 
anti-biological impediments.” Absurd; but then the human spirit 
is absurd, the whole process of living is utterly unreasonable. 
Absurdly enough, men like’ obstacles, cannot be spiritually 
healthy without them, feel bored and ill when they take to flat 
racing. A realistic science can only accept the fact and prescribe 
accordingly. 

In the past, obstacles were often gratuitously high, numerous 
~ and neck-breaking. Inevitably; for if you set up obstacles, not for 
your own sake, but with the idea of pleasing a deity, it is obvious 
that they will tend to assume the superhuman proportions of the 
being for whose sake they are created. Thought has a life of its 
own, independent of its thinker’s, and even, on occasion, hostile 
to it, A notion comes into existence and, obeying the laws of its 
notional being, proceeds to grow with all the irresistibleness and 
inevitability of a planted seed, or a crystal suspended in a saturated 
solution. For a growing notion, human minds are simply recep- 
tacles of crystal-forming liquid, simply seed beds more or less 
well manured. In the end the grown thought often comes to 
dominate its thinkers, to impose upon them a way of life which it 
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is not to their advantage to adopt. Sometimes the growing thought 
is susceptible of direct embodiment. The history of machinery is 
a case in point. The germinal notion of machines has grown in 
the minds, and been progressively embodied by the hands, of 
successive craftsmen-thinkers, until now machinery is our 
master and we are compelled to live, not as we would like to live, 
but as it commands. The history of the next few centuries will be, 
among other things, the history of men’s efforts to re-domesticate 
the monster they have created, to re-assert a human mastery over 
these bits of embodied thought at present so domineeringly 
rebellious. . 
The history of the notion of-God is like that of the notion of 
machinery; once planted, it grew, it assumed an independent life 
of its own and ended by imposing upon its cultivators (its 
‘hosts’, in the language of parasitology) a novel and at times 
disadvantageous mode of existence. But while the notion of 
machinery still goes on growing and embodying itself in ever 
new forms, the notion of God (of God, at any rate, as a personal 
being) has not only ceased to grow, but is even ceasing to live. 
The idea has been attacked at the root; with the result that all the 
vast superstructure of trunk, branches and leaves has withered. 
One of the ramifications of this great religious tree was a morality . 
of obstacles. God likes us to go in for obstacle racing, and the 
more impossible, the more superhumaaly difficult the obstacles, 
the better pleased He is. This was the religious theory. Its accept- 
ance entailed, as I have said, a quite gratuitous trenching and 
barricading of the human race-course. It will be the business of 
science to discover a set of obstacles at least as excitingly and 
sportingly difficult as those which Octave and Armance had to 
surmount, but less dangerous to sanity and life and, in spite of 
their absurdity, somehow compatible with an existence rationally 
organized for happiness and social progress. It remains to be 
seen how far, without the aid of a mythology, it will be successful. 


Lhe Comic Dragon 
(A Note on the Preceding Article) 
R. HUXLEY’S argument boils down to this: ‘Human life is 


irrational; therefore it is absurd.’ 


. The notion seems to me fantastic. Yet it appears to haunt Mr. ' 


Huxley. I incline to believe that it does haunt him, though a more 
hostile critic could accumulate plenty of evidence to show that this 
confusion between the irrational and the absurd is a device exploited 
by Mr. Huxley in his profession of public entertainer. 

I think more highly of Mr. Huxley; I believe he really is confused on 
this important matter. For some reason or other he is afraid of the 
irrational: it appears to him like the menace of chaos or of non-entity 
itself. And since he has come to see, what is perfectly true, that human 
life is an irrational process, he has tried to overcome his terror by two 
means. The first is the device, or mental habit, of trying to make a joke 
of it. In obedience to this habit, he calls life under a moral code 
“obstacle-racing”’, and life without moral prohibition, “flat-racing”’: 
‘the implication being that human life is fundamentally as absurd and 
trivial and irrelevant as a prolonged race-meeting. I do not suppose that 
Mr. Huxley really believes this; but I feel that he would like to. He 
would feel much safer than he does. 

The second device, or mental habit, is to seek refuge in the strange 
modern vulgarity of self-abasement before Science. Not that Mr. 
Huxley seeks that refuge because it is vulgar; he seeks it because he is a 
scared rationalist. Science seems to him to offer the only escape from 
the chaos which he discerns. Science will control this fearful and recalci- 
trant monster of Life: saddle and bridle the cosmic dragon. Whether 
it is conceivable that Science could do this thing, Mr. Huxley cannot 
pause to inquire. He is panic-stricken and needs a faith, and he cannot 
wait to examine its credentials. He tumbles headlong into the naive 
superstition of Science. . 

Like so many other moderns, from Mr. H. G. Wells downwards, it 
gives Mr. Huxley a cosy sense of security to employ this great word 
Science. The warmth which attends upon its evocation goes straight- 
way to his head. He is immediately absolved from the necessity of 
thought or argument: he has spoken the mystic Word. That something 
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of the kind happens to Mr. Huxley seems to be the only possible ex- | 


planation of the naiveré of the paragraph in which his argument 
culminates. 

He has reached -he conclusion that, since the supernatural sanction 
of morality has collapsed, man musz henceforward fetch his morality 
out of the needs of his individual being. To me, indeed, a sound and 
inspiring conclusion; but to Mr. Huxley depressing: naturally so, 
because for him a man’s being begins and ends with his selfhood. 

“Henceforth, -he only acceptable ethic will be an ethic based upon 

a verifiable psychology; morals, it seems, are destined to become a 

branch of medicine. If there are to be obstacles (and more or less 

often, more or -ess clearly, we are all conscious of a desire for 
obstacles) it is for science to decide what they shall be like, how 

constructed, where placed. And if the science is genuinely E 

it will prescribe the setting up, kere and there, of quite fantastic 

obstacles, it will deliberately queer the pitch of even the most 
legins and reasonable desires.” 

One notes that at this point Mr. Huxley’s two devices for veiling 


his terror of the irrational become one. Life will be deliberately made. 


absurd by Science: -t will be an organised absurdity—and the millen- 
nium for Mr. Huxlev will have arrived. The world will have been made 
safe for scared rationalists, and the cosmic dragon become a comic one. 
Mr. Huxley’s impatence to arrive at this satisfying conclusion causes 
him to scamp his argument on the way. A hop, a skip and a jump and 
weare at the gates of Heaven. It is done in three successive propositions: 

(1) A man’s morality must now ke derived from the needs of his 
own individual being. 

(2) The only acceptable morality must be based on a verifiable 
psychology. 

(3) It is for Scienze to decide what the morality shall be. . 

The ostensible ccnnection between (1) and (3) is supplied by the 
shadowy notion of a “verifiable psychology”. This “verifiable psycho- 
logy” belongs, on the one hand, to Science; on the other hand, it 
gathers up into itself the needs of the keing of the individual man. 

Let us see. William Blake, following another, discovered that the 
supreme need of his being was to forgive and be forgiven. How long 
are we to wait before Science will “verify” that piece of psychology? 
Will Mr. Huxley tell as how it is to be “verified”? 
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I wish he would try. 

The truth is that this meagre ghost of “a verifiable psychology” must 
inevitably exclude every one of the fine issues into which Life is in- 
cessantly flowering in joy and pain. Life is just as difficult for the 
modern man who is loyal to his own values as it ever was; perhaps it is 
more difficult. Mr. Huxley believes, or affects to believe, that life has 
become easy and dull. That is simply because, on the plane to which he 
safely tethers his frightened imagination, the delights and the terrors 
‘of living—the utterance through ourselves of the irrational which is 
not absurd but too mighty for our knowledge—have not yet begun 
to be. How can it, when Mr. Huxley still dreams of drawing up 
Leviathan with a bent pin? JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


First Daffodils 


ROM the loved earth I have taken 
For you these star-pale things; 
But I was loath to leave the shining spot forsaken 
Thus of its firstlings, 
So I bent awhile, 
Murmuring how your smile 
Equals the beauty of a thousand Springs; 
And smoothing the pregnant earth 
I left all coming flowers to inherit, 
Because of that untimely dearth, 
A fragrance of your spirit. 


ANNE NORTHGRAVE 


BASIL WILLEY 
Suburban Prelude 


. “There are in our existence spots of time 
That with distinct pre-eminence retain 
A renovating virtue... .” 
(Wordsworth’s Prelude, Book XII.) 


: "R. PETER WIDDUP (M.A. Lond.) mounted a General 
omnibus at Liverpool Street and took a ticket to Totten- 
ham Court Road. He had come up for the day from Essex for no 
very definite reason, though ostensibiy it was.in order to do some 
shopping for his wife, and to call upon some relatives. There 
might be time, also, he hoped, to prow! round the second-hand 
beokstalls and look for something connected with Seventeenth 
Century Literature. Mr. Widdup was to give a course of exten- 
sion lectures on the Seventeenth Ceniury this winter. But for the 
moment he could put all such worries from his thoughts and take 
in the spectacle of London. He had spent his boyhood in a 
northern suburb. Now he only came up to town at rare intervals, 
and could therefore regard it as existing mainly to minister to his 
pleasures and necessities. He would perhaps have lunch in Soho; 
he would perhaps buy Mrs. Widdup an autumn coat at Coote 
and Egbert’s; he might even fit in a Promenade Concert. But no, 
he was forgetting. There was his aged grandmother, who still 
lived in the northera suburb. She was the oldest surviving unit 
in the deposit.of relatives which had been left stranded there 
since his promotion to a house in the country. He must certainly 
visit her on the way home. Now that these motor-coaches were 
running, one could return from Northgate by road. He had taken 
a single ticket to Liverpool Street with this in mind. 
It was, pleasant to be able to look upon London with the de- 
tached eye of the tourist. One wasn’t in any way responsible for 
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it; one’s duties lay elsewhere. He had been absorbed in a novel 
between Bishop’s Stortford and the terminus, and he had there- 
fore neglected to geze with Christian emotions upon the slums 
of Hackney and Bethnal Green, a piece of ritual he usually per- 
formed as a propitiatory offering to Heaven before plunging 
into the delights of the capital. But, instead, he had dropped 
threepence into the tin mug of the blind man who sold matches 
at the station, and bidden him keep the matches, partly out of 
benevolence but still more because they looked revoltingly dirty. 
So, as the *bus passed along Threadneedle Street, his mind was 
comparatively undivided and at peace. 

London was all right; things had to be as they were. He could 
pass through it, take what it had to offer him for his money and re- 
turn to Essex with no unpleasant sediment upon his mind. Atleast, 
that washow the momentary elation of being on the topof an omni- 
bus made him feel. In general, Mr. Widdup was not very skilful in 
grasping at the good things of life. He often rather envied the 
sort of people who could loot the world without an afterthought. 
Those black-coated, hatless stockbrokers, for instance, he said 
to himself as the *bus approached the Bank of England, what are 
they all after? When they have collected enough swag, they will 
build tasteful neo-Georgian houses somewhere in the country, 
which will be illus-rated in Country Life or Homes and Gardens. 
There will be crazy pavement, and long borders of charming 
flowers, and sun-dials, and sunken gardens. Once money has 
been transmuted irto things like that, who can possibly grumble 
about where it came from, -or about there being ‘too much of it? 
Mr. Widdup frequently read Country Life and Homes and Gardens 
in trains. In certain moods he saw his life as a leisurely progress 
towards a Tory apotheosis. He had already made some consider- 
_ able advance in that direction. From Northgate to Steeple Foxted 
was a long stride. But he had also had a Nonconformist upbring- _ 
ing. He had been disturbed and worried as a boy by the constant 
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reminder that it is hard for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He wondered why all the well-dressed and well-fed 
people in'the Northgate Emmanuel Church did not sell all they 
had and give it to the poor. Then one Sunday they had the hymn 
wnich says, “The rich man in the castle, the poor man at the gate; _ 
God made them high and lowly, and ordered their estate”. This 
brought him some momentary comfort; but the obsession re-. 
turned, and at last, on one tremendous occasion, he had sum- 
moned up courage to ask the minister, during an afternoon class, 
what one ought to do about property if one really wanted to bea 
Christian. The mirister succeeded in making him feel that all 
earnest young men ought to ask such questions and nearly always 
did, but that he would soon grow out of that phase, as all the rest 
had done. Obviously, Christ had not meant what he said literally, 
for if everybody followed his injunction to the young man of 
many possessions the whole fabric of society would collapse 
at once. l 

The traffic-block which had allowed Mr. Widdup’s Christian 
consciousness time to reawaken and disturb him now moved on, 
and they came in front of the Bank of England. “The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street”, his father had loved to call it. Yes! 
England was sound at the core, after all. Every note issued by the 
Bank of England had behind it its value in solid bullion. There 
was something fine about that. Now what was the relation of this 
sort of fineness to Christianity? Mr. Widdup wondered. Jesus 
appeared a remote, oriental visionary in the presence of the Bank, 
the Royal Exchange, and the Mansion House. Mansion House 
Funds? Yes, there were those too—as soon as there was a flood 
in Lambeth or the condition of the South Wales miners became 
too acute. Of course, a great fabric like the British State, with its 
Bank and its Mansian House, could not and must not be over- 
turned. It was best, after all, probably, for men to follow their 
natural business instincts and make money if they could. Christi- 
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anity ai be all very well 2000 years ago, or even 2000 years 


- hence, but for the present, the Mansion House Funds. . . . Ah! 
there was the dome of St. Paul’s! — St. Paul’s could TRA 
the key to the riddle. 


“The well-compacted structure of our church and state” — 
Mr. Widdup remembered his lecture on Burke as the *bus swung 
round St. Pauls churchyard. And certainly that dome’ did look 
as if it was saying “I have solved the problem! I stand for civic 
Christianity. I symbolise the religious aspirations which lie deep 
down in the heart of this industrious people”. But Mr. Widdup 
remembered, with regret, that the dome was in danger of falling 
and that they were having to tie it together with an iron chain 
weighing many tons. Yes, by Jove! The feeling of insecurity— 
that was what had worried him, too, when they were passing the 
Bank and he had noticed the alterations going on there. The old 
fagade seemed to be falling away, like an empty chrysalis, from 
the new building that was bursting out through it. And it was 
not only the Bank: the whole of old London was beginning to 
look like a shrivelled chrysalis; a new London was breaking out 
into being; steel constructed, efficient and unsentimental. Mr. 
Widdup resented the metamorphosis. Londons very raison 
d’étre was to be stable, to represent sound finance and an unalter- 
able order, just as Victorian mahogany furniture used to do. In- 
stead of which it was feverishly adapting itself to new conditions, 
to a new age and to new people. Mr. Widdup felt in his bones that 
he was not one of the new people. The new London was not for 
him. If it had shown the slightest sign of becoming a new Jeru- 
salem !—but, on the contrary, it was going to be more Babylonish 
than before. | 

How difficult, even impossible, Mr. Widdup found it to look ` 
upon London with the detached gaze of the tourist or the pleasure 
seeker! He thought regretfully of an ideal London which still 
existed somewhere in the remoter cells of his brain—a London 
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that was grand and cosy and secure, and as unchanging as the 
Great Bear. Dr. Johnson’s London, was it? or Charles Lamb’s? 
“The sweet security of streets,” indeed! Chancery Lane—Staple- 
Inn—Dickens? That was it: it was Dickens’s London that he han- 
kered after. Things had been so straightforward in those days; 
one just had to make money and have humanitarian feelings and 
patronise Mechanics’ Institutes. Mr. Widdup felt sure he could 
have been an eminent Victorian. 


II 
As the bus proceeded a new influence began to affect Mr. 
Widdup’s consciousness:.it was the penumbra of the British 
Museum, which fell across New Oxford Street directly Kingsway 
was passed. He looked up Coptic Street and caught a glimpse of 
the familiar grey-black facade. He thought of the starlings that 
gather there on winter evenings, making a noise like the shunting 
of a goods-train in the distance. He had loved that noise when he 
was haunting the museum in his student days and working for his - 
thesis. Day after day he had walked through into the great 
Reading Room, and every time the commissionaire had demanded 
to see his ticket. Other people walked straight through with only 
a nod of understanding; but he, no, he must always produce his 
ticket. He had wondered why that was. It was always the same 
‘with him; he never seemed to be “in with” anybody, but always 
alone and on sufferance. One could understand it when it was a 
question of clubs and dinners and cliques—he never had been 
able to play theesocial game—but here in the British Museum, 
where intellectual eccentrics far more odd than he were wel- 
comed, was he then an interloper here too? That was partly why 
he liked the starlings; they did not held him at arm’s length like 
his fellow-creatures. He had written his thesis with a growing 
sense of spiritual nausea. The reacing-room appalled him, and 
so did its occupants. There-were the young women who were ` 
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writing books for Ph.D. degrees. They looked certain that their 
toil was worth while; they were writing standard works on some- 
thing or other; they were aiming at professorships and would 
get them. There were the old gentlemen who snoozed over novels 
by Lytton and Trollope, and the middle-aged women who read 
County Histories and genealogies. There were the superior be- 
ings who frequented the mysterious inner-room, the Holy of 
'Holies, where manuscripts were kept. (Ah! that was where one 
ought to be for really important research-work.) 

Periodically a catastrophic sneeze tore through the sail of one’s 
poor ship of thoughts and rent it to ribbons. Peter was falling in 
love with Lucy at that time. The incessant ticking and clicking and 
rustling of the Reading Room sounded to him like the 
noise of the passing of time, of the rapid rushing past of what the 
war had left of youth. Faugh! what was research? Rummaging 
amongst old books that no one had ever read, to obtain material 
for a new book that nobody ever would read. Meanwhile youth, 
and love, were slipping and rustling away. ... But he must 
work his way to Lucy through that thesis. He had written and 
even published it; but it had attracted no notice, and as he had 
not the desire to produce more work of the same kind he had ad- 
vanced no farther towards academic distinction. He had found 
his level, he supposed, in extension lecturing for London Univer- 
sity; though for his credit with his wife and friends he let it be 
thought that he was to conquer the world some day by “writing”. 


UI . 
Tottenham Court Road recalled him to the existing situation, 
and he hurriedly dismounted from the bus. There was a vast new 
Cinema, and the Oxford Theatre had been replaced by a new 
Corner House. St. Giles’s was more squalid than ever. Luxury 
and amusement carried to the highest point of perfection, and 
squalor round the corner. Was it some ingrained Hebraism derived 
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from generations of Bible-reading that made Mr. Widdup wonder 
to what abyss of destruction London was heading? For surely 
this frenzy of Mammon-worskip could lead to nothing else? 
Destruction must come upon London, some day, somewhere. 
Surely this city would not escape the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Nineveh, Babylon or Rome? Why should it? Yet look- 
ing.up Tottenham Court Road, Mr. Widdup remembered how 
Lucy and he had zone to Messrs. Wear’s artistic furniture shop 
just before they were married, and how sympathetic the assistant 
Fad been; how he had told them which pieces had “character” and 
which were only machine-made; and how everybody seemed to 
know how happy they were, and to reflect their happiness back 
upon them. 

A glamour of innocence and youth issued from the sordid 
street, and fell across Mr. Widdup’s sombre prophetic vision like 
a bar of sunlight. Was London, perhaps, innocent at heart? or 
more innocent than he had been thinking? Was it then, a place 
to which one could come with an undivided mind and blithely 
take what it profered? Up Tottenham Court Road Peter also 
caught a glimpse of Whitefield’s Tabernacle. From this too there 
proceeded a ray of consecration. He had received some of his 
strongest early religious impressions there between the ages of 
fifteen and seventeen. He remembered hearing Dr. Jowett preach 
there. Dr. Jowett had said that one should “practise the presence 
of God,” and God had seemed to be present in the sweet tone 
of the preacher’s voice. The phrase had stuck in his mind, and he 
had tried to obey tie injunction from time to time. But he found 
he could not keep himself upon tke heights for long at a stretch, 
and his efforts at mystic communion had only resulted in his 
having this miserable divided mind. How could one be compla- 
cent about London, for instance, when one thought of it in rela- 
tion to God? Or more broadly, how could one even be what is 
known as a “nice” man if one practised the presence of God? 
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Mr. Widdup was aware that he was not a “nice” man. To be nice 
one must enjoy, and accept, and take for granted; and this was 
what Mr. Widdup had always found it hard to do. He sometimes 
envied nice people; he also envied the mystics and the saints for 
their power to exclude everything but God. The most he could 
himself attain to was a continual awareness of the hideous dis- 
crepancy between God and the existing situation. He could 
neither follow God unreservedly, nor could he domesticate him- 
self in the present world. He therefore muddled along as best he 
could, accepting the world’s valuations for the most part, though 
thoroughly aware of their futility. He thus enjoyed neither the 
ordinary pleasures of Lfe nor the peace that passeth understanding. 

The characteristic expression of such a divided consciousness 
as.Mr. Widdup’s is satire; but Mr. Widdup was neither intense 
enough nor articulate 2nough to be satirist. His inward discomfort 
found its outlet, it is to be feared, rather in a certain irritability, 
in occasional acts of unnecessary self-martyrdom, and in an in- 
veterate habit of romanticising his own past. All that his religion 
seemed to have done for him had been to make him socially un- 
acceptable. But perhaps it was unfair to blame one’s religion for 
what was probably traceable rather to personal, temperamental 
weaknesses. He strol.ed down Charing Cross Road, and picked 
up second-hand an old life of Nicholas Ferrar and some old scores 
of Beethoven’s posthumous quartets. He gave up the idea of 
Junching at the “Rouge et Noir”; it would have been mere affecta- 
tion in his present mood. He therefore had coffee and a sandwich 
at a Lyons’, and mounted another *bus for Oxford Circus. 


IV 
Amidst the fumes of tar and petrol, the *bus jerked and vibrated 
along Oxford Street. As it passed the imposing brick and stone 
facade of Messrs. Bartlow and Gidding’s, Mr. Widdup caught 
sight of Mrs. Montagu Denver entering through one of the swing- 
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doors. Mrs. Denver represented Peter’s high-water-mark of 
social achievement. In his college days he had been admitted 
(through the introduction of a very Olympian fellow-student 
who had temporarily “taken him up” because he played the 
piano) to some of her celebrated dinner-parties and musical 
evenings in Kensington. But he had soon dropped out of Mrs. 
Denver’s bright particular circle: in the blaze of her drawing- 
room his little lizht had flickered ineffectively and gone out. 
The other young men there were so much more good-looking, 
so much more talented, witty and self-possessed. Mrs. Denver 
liked young men who were beautiful, artistic and virile. On her 
walls were photographs of Greek sculptures. “By our standard”, 
said the statues, “you are judged.” 

Everything in the house suggested that this was intellectual and 
social headquarters. The dinners were excellently cooked and 
the fires burnt with preternatural brightness. All the essential 
Looks were there, and every contemporary writer was fully repre- 
sented, usually by presentation copies. All the best music, and 
every good gramophone record, were to be found in the music 
cabinets. On the mantelpiece were scores of photographs of 
handsome or striking-looking youths. But what more especi- 
ally symbolised tke efficiency of the house was Mrs. Denver's 
nose, and Mrs. Denver’s way of clearing her throat. Mrs. Denver’s 
nose was neither very large nor very singular, but its angle of 
projection was such that, as she held-her head slightly back for 
listening, it cut its way, like the prow of a steamer, through all 
the seas of théught. Mrs. Denver’s throat-clearing was a sudden, 
stattling, almost apocalyptic sound which went to your spine. 
It had all the British Empire in it; at the sound ofit, as at an officer’s 
command, the ancien régime started into life, and all weak-kneed 
radicalisms and middle-classisms slunk discomfited away. It was 
also an assertion of personal supremacy; it meant, “Iam above the 
. law, I am free of conventions, for me there can be no servile 
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suppressions. When I clear my throat let all men tremble and 
be silent”, It also denoted intellectual mastery; the spirits of de- 
parted men of genius of all ages did homage to it as at the magic 
word of a sorcerer. 

Yes, No. 19 Bagehot Gardens was sual intellectual 
headquarters. To be there made Peter acutely conscious that his 
own background had hitherto been worse than provincial, be- 
cause suburban. “Swooning round the suburbs of thought’”— 
hadn’t someone said that of Keats? It was a lie when applied to 
Keats, but true of himself. His religion, his politics, his breeding — 
they were all suburban, not.of the centre; his mind had never had 
the freedom of the intellectual metropolis which is the abode of 
the men who write poetry, govern empires, and behave perfectly 
at dinners. “Have you met Cedric Hunt-Smith?” Mrs. Denver 
queried. Peter had not. “He’s just bringing out some of his poems 
—of course you’ve seen them in Zhe Acropolis? Too perfectly 
beautiful. So really spiritual. Cedric has the most adorable mind— 
utterly artistic. He said to me the other day, “You know Mrs. 
Denver, why will people mix up art and morals”. Why will they, 
Mr. Widdup?” This unavoidable challenge—the first she had con- 
fronted him with—had stupefied Peter. He had just been reading 
Plato’s Republic and Tolstoy’s What is Art? and had submitted 
to his tutor an essay on Art and Ethics, in which he had proved 
how very closely connected they are and must ever be. Yet, in 
this home of humanism and creativeness, Peter felt the impossi- 
bility of producing publicly his inmost convictions, even though 
he had recently found confirmation of them in Plato and Tolstoy. 
His answer had been indistinct, and the conversation rolled vic- 
toriously on into regions beyond his ken, in which famous con- 
temporary writers and composers were spoken of by their 
Christian names, and anecdotes were recounted of all the really 
nice, good-looking, and brilliant members of the Denver circle 
who didn’t happen to be there that evening, and with whom 
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Peter was unacquainted. 

At this moment the ’bus crossed Oxford Circus. Mr. Widdup 
looked up Langham Place and saw the ridiculous but well-beloved 
spire of the churca which, through its proximity to the balcony- 
queue, had come to denote the Queen’s Hall almost as much as 
the Hall itself. From Mrs. Denver’s house in Kensington to the 
Queen’s Hall the tracks led broad and smooth through the only 
parts of London of which Mrs. Denver took cognizance. Peter 
thought of his own early pilgrimages to the Proms by tram, 
"bus and tube, through noise and chaos. Then all at once he re- 
membered how glorious the return home had been after the con- 
certs in the old days: the walk along the ambassadorial Portland 
Place, with its lights mirrored on its polished road-surface, the 
mind still ringing with lofty music and the lungs generously ex- 
panded; the tube journey, through which one passed un- 
scathed because still protected by thick integuments of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brzhms; the ride on the top of the tram, with the 
' smell of early-autumn mist as one drew out into the patch of 
country before reaching Northgate; on arriving home; the little 
supper left by a loving mother all warm in the haybox; then bed, 
with the vestiges of a symphony still glowing in his sleepy brain, 
which mingling their glory with the light of the stars that blinked 
at him through his bedroom window, sent him finally to sleep 
with the mystic intimation that Ged, who was the wisdom and 
spirit of the universe, was also his friend. 

Mr. Widdup permitted himself, as he descended from the *bus 
opposite Messrs. Coote and Egbert’s establishment, to doubt, 
just for one defiant moment, whether Mrs. Denver or any of her 
Olympians had ever got ae as much out of their music as 
he had. 

But, all the same, this was probably: a delusion. Mr. Widdup re- 
membered that he had always felt clever and able when he was not 
in the company of cthers. It had been a source of lifelong chagrin 
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to him that he seemed unable convincingly to sustain, in public, 
the part to which his gifts might seem to entitle him. 

‘Peter bought at Coote and Egberts the blue stuff his wife had 
wanted for Bobby’s winter suit (there was no time for the autumn 
coat), and jumped on to a northward-bound *bus. 


(To be concluded) 


Draft for a Poem: 4 a.m. (for EHM.) 


LL’S joy now, this death 
Sweet, and look! look! the branches greet 
With a quiver of boughs, clean, neat, 
The clear sky, the mean street. 


Beauty is pale and mistress of 

Death, dark; and learning loves 

All shadows, all day’s heritage, the sage 
Adder in frond and foliage. 


And there was time enough for aching 

- In the long night, in the heart-breaking 
Waking alone, the wailing dark 
Midnight totter and tremble: : 


Hark! With a twitter of boughs the day breaks 
And see! see! the sun wakes 
Light, life; and shadow creeps 
There where our new castle leaps! 
pm MICHAEL ROBERTS 


HENRY CHESTER TRACY 


_L Assert a Value 


T IS strange how our time reasons, how it demands proof of - 
things unprovable and argues things incapable of argument. 
It talks of the “death of a value”, and seems to think that death — 
was natural. It was not. Love, according to an American essayist, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, lately died, as a value. ‘Then the death was 
a violent one. Love was never kept alive—not for one single 
instant—by argument; was never supported by reason, and if ` 
dead, it is not because such support is withdrawn. 
I io not especially ‘love’ this world, cr the life of it, but I 
keep faith with it. Good-faith may be reasoned out of existence, 


along with the moralities, but it was reasoned into my tissues . 


before I was born, and such unverbalized reasoning is. all that 
counts in these matters. That which I find of most worth in life is - 
denied a hundred times a day. I reassert it. There is no other way, 
for this is the morale behind moralities. That which I have found 
to be real and of value, I do not defend, or support by persuasive 
reasons; it would be waste and a weakness to do so. And that is 
why I shall not defend my position. I state it. 

My first value is found in a relation to the world in which I live: 
the world itself—not this man cr woman, cr élite, or other group 
—in a primal give-and-take immediacy. It is artificial only in 
form, human only in modulation and mood. Nature infiltrates, 
and I have seen to it that I shall be aware of that nature.. Aware 
means conscious; for I have learned that an Unconscious (whether 
mythical or real) cannot keep me and it in a vital relation. 

I had this awareness at an early age, and knew it as something 
great and of indescribable worth; something between me and the 
palpable earth anc. heavens, that could not be told, so must remain 
secret. Afterwards I was led to suppose that knowledge could be 
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Lad of this thing, and its hold strengt ened. There was talk of 
‘nature’, so I studied to become a ‘naturalist.’ Still later, when 
I had seen how great a gulf was being fixed by taxonomic and 
bionomic sciences between me and my still indefinable value, I 
imagined its law to be esthetic, purely. It was to be expressed in 
terms of beauty, described in rhythms of language, maintained 
refinements of perception. But its power with me diminished. I 
probed the transcendencies, and was washed toward the realm of 
shadows. ‘Then I knew that a man may not single out this or that 
quality to live by, but must accept the sum of nature asa reality in, 
and-for, and of, his experience. He may not live by ideations. I 
considered his sentient self, at its point of awareness. What might 
this soul or self be, in relation to the larger impact? 

I found no transcendent psyche, or none-that could be separated 
out save as a point in consciousness, and that a changing one. This 
psyche, or organic self, functioned like another unit of tissues set 
to time and a pulse. It was truly alive only when active in the 
nature-relation I had so long known and sought to describe and 
understand. Cut off from that contact, it sickened. To deny that 
reality was to deny its own existence. This ‘first value’ was a 
primary truth, and to fail even for one day to assert it as true, was 
to give place to an efficient lie, that worked death in the tissues. 

There was nothing occult about the matter. It was an everyday 
experience, differing from that of a healthy child or a savage in 
this, chiefly: that it could not be entrusted to an unconscious 
mechanism. T'rammelled as I was by the arrangements, the jarring 
relations and tensions common to civilized men, I had to evolvea 
technique and a mental organization, not for writing poems and 
essays about this or that phase of a nature-experience, not for 
painting pictures, or for any other artistic expression. I required a | 
mental organization for maintaining, in spite of all odds, and 
through all hazards, my ‘first value.’ And it renewed its hold— 
it was in truth the first, and will also be the last, in my experience. 
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I a that -hose aspects of order and beauty, which I had 
' formerly tried to single out, were not lost. They were restored to 
me. I had not been wholly wrong in searching the natural laws, 
the name and life-associations of animate objects; not wrong in 
exploring them as worthy of representation in line, in colour, in 
rhythm of plastic art or of language. Ali that entered into their 
meaning was ‘good’. All that went into tke making of their form, 
or into my thought of form and rhythm, was ‘beautiful’, so far 
as the word could describe it, and ‘true’, so far as language had 
not warped the sense of it. But words no longer troubled me, for 
I had come to a more direct contact, needing no great help i in 
translation. 

The steps of that approach were very gradual, sometimes un- 
noticed, spaced over a long period; but looked back upon they 
seemed to be these: 

First, in'childhood, intense happiness, and through that happi- 
ness alone, without aid from ponent or conception of form, dis- 
covery of the value. 

Second, in youth, a lust for names and knowledges of this large 
thing called ‘nature’, and for acquaintance with its separate forms 
and parts and persons. © 

Third, in later life, a yearning to realize these forms and parts 
in terms of line and colour, of restoring harmonies, rhythms, and 
forms for plastic or for verbal expression. 

Last, a return to direct perception of value, no longer cast in 
terms of happiness, knowledge, or specific forms of zsthetic 
satisfaction; more catholic, containing all these terms and more. © 
I was in daily contact witk a world that can be known only toa 
centred psyche; which, sc known, is neither transcendence 
nor illusion. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 


and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. 


The Common T of a Prophet 


ANDHI, while in prison, recently issued a proclamation to 

his followers by which they were advised to be continent, 

chaste, to abstain from sexual intercourse; and this was to apply 

with equal force to the married and the unmarried. For how can 
a man love all mankind if he loves his wife? 

À. simple and obvious reasoning, but absurd. On such terms 
men will not love mankind. Yet it does not follow that Gandhi is 
therefore a fool. Tolstoy once said that if kis wife and children 
were to be slain before his eyes he would not get out of his chair 
to prevent it. And Tolstoy was no fool either. The most cursory 
examination into the careers of prophets and leaders of men 
reveals that this sort-of utterance has passed for wisdom and been 
echoed in the hearts of vast congregations throughout the ages; 
and the conclusion is, that from their leaders men expect not com- 
mon sense, or logic, but commands splendid with irrationality. 


- This does not apply to everyone. It applies to poor people, to 


simple people, and to people who are unsuccessful or suffering. 
To the others common sense is a very adequate guide. By their 
possession of it they have won comfort and the satisfaction of the 
simpler desires—common sense is but the ability to, recognise 
everywhere what is expedient, to achieve a compromise between 


‘one’s own needs and talents and the pressures of the world in 


F 


which they have to be exercised. The man who has it soon 
adjusts himself to his time, and needs no prophet. He is at home 
in this world, and would not be at home in the world the prophet 
cries for. | 
To the multitude who do not know how to achieve this state 

Cc 
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of equilibrium, and perhaps do not really want to achieve it, 
common sense is suspect. They have listened in their youth to` 
glib counsels promising honour, ease, and financial security in 
return for the practise of anemic virtues having docility as their 
basis, and fitting-into-the-machine as their object; and now are 
disillusioned with that oft-repeated, smooth advice. They have 
found such denial of their instincts impossible. Itis only common. 
sense, the logic of circumstances decrees it, its success may be 
observed any day of the week, but it is impossible. They cannot 
escape from its triumphant logical demonstration except by es- 
caping from legic. This they do. Arter years of effort to make 
themselves meet the demands of the laws of expediency, they 
wish now to find laws which will meet the demands of their selves. 

Hence, the fire of irrationality about Gandhi’s edict is its 
recommendation. An unhappy one, we think. But it is not the 
only recommendation. Inexpediency is merely the first charac- 
‘teristic of prophetic utterances: when it is the only quality, the 
prophet is false, and his followers deceived. 

To flout common sense is not to escape thereby the laws of 
reason which are indispensable in human experience. You may - 
` deny that the expediencies of the present are wisdom, but you must 
consult some expediencies. Whatever world you wish to lead men _ 
to has its laws which must be made known to those who are to 
be citizens of it. The attack on present necessities is useless if it 
makes for anarchy, but valuable if it is postulating a new and finer 
set of requirements as implicitly to be obeyed. The true prophetic 
utterance is a phrase which leaps the gulf between the actual world 
about us, and that ideal world our best aspirations have fashioned. 
It is a beckoning phrase, half-mystic, because ready comprehension 
belongs only to existing facts and the prophet’s purpose is not to 
make known whatis already existing, but to make exist whatis still 
unborn. Because it has no correspendence with everyday facts 
it can easily be ridiculed, and shown to be unequal to the demands « 


` 
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of present necessities. Nevertheless, it is doubly true. It satisfies 
the logic of future requirements, and is in harmony with certain 
emotive rhythms, dark and unrecognised by the bright streak of 
consciousness but powerful, and blindly reaching forward to the 
fulfilment this truth promises. 

Consciousness is but a bright mesh of light in which facts are 
caught and held for examination. Those are the facts we are aware 
of knowing, and because we are aware, we ascribe to them an 


importance they do not possess. Much more valuable are the 


facts we have assimilated and are no longer aware of, which live 
on in the depths of our emotions, for they urge us to action not 
logically consistent, often not tending to our worldly benefit, but 
agreeing with a conception of life greater than that dwelling in our 
consciousness. These are material for the prophet. 

Why should he make us aware of them? As the historian 
recounts those lessons of the past which mankind has long ago 
learnt and forgotten, so that he may have a basis of comparison for 
present problems at which we still boggle, the prophet recaptures 
an older rhythm of human life that we may hear how the present 
is out of tune. The host of new facts entangled in the bright web 
of conscious mind should be.compared before they are assimi- 
lated, not merely one with another, but with the older truths of 
previous digestion. The first comparison is that which the average 
successful person is capable of ; the second is the special task of the 
man who stands apart, and is leader. 

Finally it comes back to this: that the counsels of the prophet 
and of the average business man are fundamentally expressions of 
the same sense—common sense. But the common sense of the 
one is only common sense; the common sense of the other is 
common sense raised to the zh; it is awareness of the deeper and 
truer life-harmonies, and of a nobler and better social order than 
that in which they are now entangled, a miraculous ability to 


"anticipate and make known the requirements of it. JACK COMMON 


f 


A Creed 


E had to travel from Birmingham to London, and found it 
difficult to get away from his office in time for the train. 
The telephone bell kept ringing; there was a small queue of callers, 
waiting. Many decisions had to be made, and his nerves were on 
edge because of the struggle against time and the sudden changes 
of subject from minute to minute. Then at last there had to be a 
hurried conference actually cn the way to the station. He was 
hurried along, from motor car to train, and at last into his seat 
in the dining-car. . 
Two hours respite, hours in which to be detached and com- 
pletely uninterrapted! Soon the tension relaxed, the pressure on 
the brain grew less, and he searched among his papers for some- 
thing to write cn. Yes, here was something—the reverse side of 
an organisation chart, showing his own position in relation to 
those above and to those below. But the other side was large 
‘and clean. He began to write: 
\ “CREDO” 

“1, What I believe is for myself only. I do not wish that others 
should believe the same. It may indeed be better that they should 
believe something quite opposite. 

“2. [ believe only in myself, in no one else, but I believe in 
BEING, in LIFE. 

“3. What cannot manifest itself in life to another cannot be 
believed. Belief is a part of life and cannot be contained in words. 
That is why I have used the word ‘Credo’. It is a literary form 
only, and is justified in helping others to understand my life. 

“4. I will not seek to determine my circumstances by thought. 

- Cana man thereby add one cubit to his stature? I am what I am. 
The interaction of the outside world and of my inmost being is 
life, and will determine everything. I need not take thought con- 
cerning the outward life. j 
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“g. Iwill not seek to become brave, noble, strong, clever, nor 
anything that is accepted as a standard. I will be, as truly as I can, 


what I am. I seek that every act of mine be due to the perfect | 


response of my deepest being to outward circumstance. 

“6. I will not have ary purpose at all..I will respond only. I 
deny my will. 

“7. I accept the univecse, good and evil. I will respond to the 
good and respond to the evil. 

“8. There are at least two forces acting within and upon me: 
that of animal instinct (human instinct) and that of Spirit. The 
former is incidental to life, the accumulation of ages past, a dead 
_ load on my back: the latter is the source of life, the creating, as 
distinct from the created. I am not merely the result of creation. 
I ae I am Spirit. 

“9. I will not argue, contend, preach, nor even discuss a theory 
of life. I will live only; but if any ask of me, I will give such as 
I have. 

“to. I will attack no institution, no theory. I will show in my- 
self what institutions, what theories, are true, and what are false.” 

A. H. 


The Domestic Service Problem 


7 ARIOUS people lave been at pains to point out during the 
last few months the discrepant fact that a “servant short- 
age? exists in England alongside a serious “unemployment 
problem”; and almost every one of them seems to realise that one 
reason for the avoidance of domestic service as a career is that it 
is “looked down upon” in this country. 
Some years ago a questionnaire was sent out by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y.W.C.A. to inquire into the post-war 
attitude towards various sccial problems. I was asked to put the 


‘ questionnaire. to a group of young, wage-earning women in _ 
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Wellington, N.Z.: a group consisting of shop-assistants, typists, 
secretaries, factory hands, girls in domestic service, and others. 
One of the questions was: “Are girls in domestic service looked 
down upon in your country?” 

When I reac. out this question, there was a dead silence; after’ 
which a girl (ir. a good secretarial post) asked in a puzzled voice: 

“What does that question mean?” 

I replied, as I was bound to do: “J am not here to explain the 
_ questions, but to read them out, and to record your answers.” 

After discussion amongst themselves the same girl said 
despairingly: . 

“But we really can’t answer it, unless you explain what it 
means. Why sould anybody look down on them?” 

The obvious reply: “I think vou ave answered it,” only added: 
to their evident bewilderment. A 

The reason for this difference of outlook is apparent to any- _ 
body who knows the two countries. The actual performance of 
domestic work is not, in itself, regarded as derogatory in New 
Zealand, whereas in England itis. 

Domestic service is not locked down upon in New Zealand | 
simply becaus2 every woman in the colony can, and usually does, 
do her own Lousework. The only person who is looked down , 
upon is the incompetent. In England there is quite a large class of 
people who actually take a pride in their own incompetence, with 
a vague idea that it is a clear mark of class distinction. 

If the “servant problem” is to be resolved, the whole attitude ` 
of employers must be revised and brought up to date. First of all 
they must realise that it takes brains to do housework, and some- 
thing perhaps more than brains to cook. Secondly they must 
realise that it is cause for shame rather than complacency in the 
mistress of a house if she attempt to run it with no practical 
knowledge of its working details. 

- Thirdly, they must revise their whole attitude towards their d 
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servants, which, for the most part, is a relic of the feudal system; 
if employers try to keep domestic service on the feudal plane, it 
is doomed. Houses may be classed as those which are looked upon 
as “bad places” and “good places.” The bad places need-no com- 
ment; there the staff is treated with suspicion, lack of considera- 
tion and unreasonableness; and there the staff, naturally, is always 
changing. But the “good places” are no less an anachronism. In 
them, the servant is treated as a kind of superior pet dog. She gets 
courtesy (of a kind) and consideration; and times being hard, and 
she unambitious, she stays there for years. But the whole situation 
is none the less hopelessly out of date; her, employer treats her, 
and regards her, as a social inferior; the consideration meted out 
to her is the consideration of patronage; and patronage, though 
not dead, belongs tc yesterday. _ M. ROBINSON 


The Testament of a Harmless Case 


HIS place I am in now I like it it is better than the last place. 

Home was hungry and cold and children who shouted and 
ran away when I wanted to play Silly Willie with them they 
thought I wanted to kill them. Now I don’t play I just wait till 
the big bell sounds and Warder Bill says if you ain’t in your places 
when that bloody bell goes you'll get a kick on the backside and 
go empty for the rest of the day. Warder Bill is the one that 
thinks he is a horse poor fellow he kicks with his feet and it hurts. 
Buffalo Bill stuck his knife into the back of Warder Jim so we 
don’t get knives now only spoons. This place they took me to ina 
cab and they said you behave yourself see and you'll be all right 
but any funny work and you'll get a taste of something you won’t 
like. Warder Bill says if all the loonies were like you I would soon 
be out of a job but he won’t send me back to home he likes me I 
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get tobacco frem the ladies who come ard give it to him. The 
lady who came last week said is this the one that thinks he is God 
and I said yes I am God and she gave me nice things out of a box. 
All the ladies that have boxes I say I am God and they give me 
something because they think I am a poor fellow. God was in the 
other place where I came frorr and every week he comes here when 
the big bell goes not like it goes when you are hungry and Warder 
Bill says if any of youse makes a cheep FI knock this fist through 
his dial but I laaghed I couldn’t help it he was funny and they took 
me to the cook and said give this bloody hyena something to do 
or the parson will be kicking up hell about him. The four men 
who came called committee sent Julius Caesar back to home but 
they didn’t send me I hit the big one with a book. Warder Bill is — 
the one that broke Napolecn’s arm the time he refused to sur- 
render when Le was defending St Helena on top of the organ he 
twisted it round and then it snapped and Warder Bill said any 
questions that are asked he fell, see. I always do what Warder 
Bill says he is the one that kicks. Warder Jim said here loonie take 
this hatchet and break up that pile of wood and be mighty quick 
about it too or you’ll get a punch on the jaw to be going on with 
so T hit him with the hatchet and they will not let me work any 
more. The one who takes fits said maybe I’m daft but I’m not 
daft enough to work and that’s why I kidded them on to bring 
me here. They took Lord Nelson away because there were two of 
them and the one that is called harmless.got a spoon and tried to 
dig the other one’s eye out because he couldn’t be the real Lord 
Nelson with two. This place I am in is fine if you knew what it was 
like you would all come to here to-morrow and give Warder Bill 
tobacco to let you stay. The funny thing is that William Shake- 
speare tried to get over the wall he wanted to go back outside 
where it is hungry and cold. Everybody thinks he is daft he must 
be or he would not want to leave a nice place like this. 

| JOHN COCKBURN F 


For a that 


UITE obviously the extract from the letter of Burns which 

I quoted in the February Adelphi has annoyed Mrs. Cars- 

well. I never suggested that the extract, as given, was an inde- 

pendent paragraph: nor had I the least intention of misleading any 

reader, neither the casual—nor Mrs. Carswell. Nor do T believe in 

patronising the living or the.dead. But I recognise a certain 

decency in speaking or writing of the dead. Is it not rather un- 

usual when writing with “admiring sympathy” of anyone, 

whether living or deceased, to trot out and parade all his failings? 

I am as well aware as Mrs. Carswell of the circumstances and 

- the occasion that stirred Burns to write as he did; but the fact 
remains that he wrote what he wrote because he meant it: 


“My friends, for such the world calls ye, and such ye think 
yourselves to be, pass by my virtues if you please, but do, also, 
spare my follies: the first will witness in my breast for them- 
selves, and the last will give pain enough to the ingenuous 
mind without you.” 


I have sufficient intelligence to agree with Mrs. Carswell that 
Burns “far transcended both his virtues and his failings.” In her 
biography she has not passed by his virtues; but neither has she 
sparéd his follies. Cui bono? GEORGE BROWN 


[We cannot continue this discussion. Mr. Brown has asseverated 
his unimpaired devotion to Burns, and Mrs. Carswell’s esteem of the 
poet should be evident to anyone who reads her book.—En.] 


REVIEWS 
M r. Riis at Lambeth 


THOUGHTS AFTER LAMBETH. By T. S. Eliot (Faber) 1s. 


You shall Reap the whole Earth fram Fole to Pole, from Sea to Sea 
Beginning ar Jerusalem’ s Inner Court, Lambeth, ruin d and given 
To the detestable Gods of Priam... WILLIAM BLAKE: Milton 


R. ELIOT'S published wcrks are so few and so carefully pre- 
pared that I make it a duty to read them, when they appear, not 
once, but several times; and in general I am commensurately profited. 
Not so after reading and re-reading Thoughts after Lambeth. It is a 
study in local politics in which I cannot be interested. Iam amused by 
his witticisms aż the expense of cther people, and intrigued by those 
aimed—and perhaps well-aimed—at myself; but the substance of the 
pamphlet leaves me cold. It deals with the domestic arrangements of 
an institution for which I have much affection and little respect—the 
Church of England. 
Mr. Eliot has made his decision; and I am sorry that it was what it 
was. With very few of my contemporaries have I felt myself, at one 
crucial moment and another, moze deeply in sympathy than with Mr. 
Eliot: so that it has often seemed to me that we had the same realisations, 
but that, by some trick of destiny or idiosyncrasy, the effect of those 
realisations upon us was antipodal. And this thought was awakened 
once again as I read the only passage of his pamphlet which stirred me 
more than surface-deep, namely, the concluding lines:— 


“The Universal Church is to-day, it seems to me, more definitely 
set against the World than at any time since pagan Rome. I do not 
mean that our times are particularly corrupt; all times are‘corrupt. I 
mean that Christianity, in spite of certain local appearances, is not, 
and cannot be within measurezble time, ‘official’. The World is trying 
the experiment of attempting to form a civilized but non-Christian 
mentality. The experiment will fail; but we must be very patient in 
awaiting its collapse; meanwaile redeeming the time: so that the 
Faith may be preserved alive through the dark ages before us; to 

. renew and rebuild civilization, and save the world from suicide.” 
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Save for. what seems to me'an excess of sombre emphasis, I agree 
very distinctly with that utterance; yet I am in diametrical opposition 
to Mr. Eliot. I believe, just as strongly as he does, that to-day the 
experiment is being made of attempting to form a civilized but non- 
Christian mentality, and that the attempt will fail. I believe that 
Christianity alone will save the wertern world from the suicide 
towards which it seems to be hasten‘ag. But I absolutely disagree with 
Mr. Eliot in identifying the Christianity which will save the world 
with the Christian Church. I would not deny, for one moment, that 
some of the Christianity necessary for the salvation of the world 
from mechanism and brutishness is to be found within the Christian 
Church; but I do deny, categorically, that the proportion of this 
necessary Christianity to be found in the Churches to-day is as large, 
or nearly as large, as the proportion to be found outside them. 

It is, to my sense, characteristic of the modern situation that many, 
perhaps even a majority, of the truest Christians to-day do not know 
that they are Christians, and might even repudiate it indignantly if the 
imputation were laid upon them. The fundamental reason for this 
ignorance is not far to seek. At all times there has been a deep distinc- 
tion between the two constituent elements of Christianity, which are, 
the religion of Jesus, and the religion about Jesus. These elements are 
not necessarily discordant; it may even be said that they are comple- 
mentary to one another, in the sense that any man who takes seriously 
to heart the religion of Jesus is driven, by the compulsion to make 
harmony of his own experience, to form a religion about Jesus. For 
a complete Christianity both elements are required. But Christianity 
is static or dynamic according to the emphasis placed upon them. It is 
difficult to be at once brief and exact concerning a matter so delicately 
alive, so greatly significant as this; but crudely it may be said that so soon 
as Christianity permits the religion about Jesus to contradict, or mini- 
mise the religion of Jesus, it passes from the dynamic to the static 
condition. Above all, it straightway ceases to be a potentially universal 
religion: the Universal Church may indulge in capital letters, but that 
is a saving of face, Chinese fashion: a compensation for the inward 
admission that it is become a sect. 

And that, J think, is the condition of the Christian Church to-day. 
Even if it were re-united, still it would be a sect; and the reason why 
it would be a sect is because it has refused its own potential universality 


a 
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by allowing the religion about Jesus to become essentially discordant 
with the religion of Jesus. I am not suggesting that there was actually 
any moment of historical time when this refusal was made; I do not 
believe that the Christian Church has, in any real meaning of the word, 

failed. On the contrary I believe that it has fulfilled its divine mission 
to the uttermost; it has prepared the western mind for Jesus, it has 
kept safe within itself, as a seed ready to spring to its eternal birth in the 
hearts of men, the teaching, the person, the life and the death of Jesus. 

But that mission is now accomplished; and the beginning of a new 
and different epoch of Christianity is at hand. I cannot justify that state- 
ment of faith: and assuredly I do not expect in our time a new 
florescence of Christianity in any form that the unimaginative man 
. may recognise. Neither the man in the street, nor the editors of the 
penny newspapers, nor Mr. Eliot himself will be able to say “Lo, 
here!” or “Lo, there!” Spiritual things are spiritually discerned, and 
the birth of the love that seeketh not its own in the hearts of men will 
come without salutation or the ringing of many bells. But there will be 
a mutual recognition among sing'e individuals who have been through 
the valley of the shadow and, as it were prcphetically, experienced in 
themselves the profound humiliation which awaits a civilisation which 
lives, and insists on living, by bread alone. 

Mr. Eliot maxes merry, in his pamphlet, over those who are “‘march- 
ing from nowhere to nowhere”, and thanks God that he is not as those 
other men. It seems to follow that he conceives himself as having 
marched from nowhere to somewhere. But what if the somewhere 
he has reached happens to be a mistaken destination? And why this 
devouring anxiety to arrive somewhere in the purely temporal sense, 
to be rangé? Perhaps it is disingenuous to put the question thus, for 
indeed I have known in myself this sarne anxiety; but I came to look 
upon it as the peculiar temptation which besets the isolated seeker, 
in his moments of weariness. “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved”. But ir. this, of course, I am the Devil citing Scripture to my 
purpose. 

Who is rigat? Mr. Eliot, I am sure. The man who wants tobe right ` 
always is right in the end. It is his due rewerd and I should be sorry if 
he missed it. But, for myself, I have now lost all desire to be right. - 
I am content, if I can, to be a little more fully alive than I was before: 
to feel my gradual way towards my metamorphosis. Though Mr. Eliot 
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may find it hard to believe, this is not a journey along a flowery path, 
nor does an everlasting bonfire await me; after its odd, small fashion it 
is a pilgrims progress, de-<tiding sacrifices all the way. And it seems’ 
to me, looking b~ ihat the strangest and hardest sacrifice it calls 
for is precisely tius: the sacrifice of the deep-rooted human desire to 
be right. Such or some such are Mr. Murry’s thoughts after Mr. Eliot’s 
thoughts after Lambeth. J. M. M. 


John Clare 


‘SKETCHES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN CLARE, By Himself. With a Preliminary 
Essay by Edmund Blunden (Cobden-Sanderson) 6s. 
| HROUGHOUT his literary life Mr. Blunden has beena grateful 
partisan of John Clare, the “Northamptonshire Pheasant”, as 
that rustic poet called himself, thereby providing much amusement - 
amongst superior, educated people. The pitiable tale of Clare’s life and 
fame remained unfinished for nearly a century, and then Mr. Blunden 
was born to complete it, changing the gloomy finish and substituting 
a happy ending much more psychologically just to the charm and 
innocence of Clare’s character. 
Clare was born in 1793, the child of a farm labourer, who was the 
bastard of a village schoolmaster. From an economic point of view, ` 
Clare’s birthright was thus one of squalor, ignominy, ignorance, 
disease, hunger, and servility. In spite of his noble efforts, he never 
succeeded in spending that birthright. To the end of his life some of 
this gangrenous coin lurked in the corner of his soul. Like Burns, he 
tried to escape from the helplessness, the spiritual slums, of his early 
environment by recourse to drink and women. He paid a bitter price 
in disease and early marriage, those two handicaps which so often 
overtake the man of genius and premature development. The auto- 
biographical sketch of his life, now edited with notes by Mr. Blunden, 
tells us not only of this aspect of the story, but also of the poet’s 
efforts as a child. to educate himself upon the slenderest groundwork 
of schooling. | 
At ten years of age the nervous and sickly infant, infected already 
with the bacillus of genius, followed the plough behind his father, and 
had to thresh the corn for wheaten bread that he never tasted. Over the 
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- supper table, beside the rye loaf and potato dish, the dog-tired boy 
drove himself by the goad of ambition to the practice of pothooks and 
hangers, and the elements of arithmetic. Odd halfpennies were scraped 
together, and one day he bought Thomson’s “Seasons” (those fine 
poems now totally neglected). This inspiration set him rhyming. For 
this great purpose he used the sugar paper saved by his mother, and 
he secreted the manuscripts in a hole beneath the kitchen cupboard. 
When his mother—who could neither read nor write, and suspected 
both accomplishments—found his cache, he was afraid of ridicule, and 
persuaded her that he was merely practising writing by copying out 
verses. Perhaps his parents were kinder and shrewder than he thought, 
for they must have known that, having only one or two books, he 
could not, over a period of years, copy out hundreds of verses from sc 
scanty a source. 

The time came when his father fell ill with rheumatism, the price our 
forefathers paid for their picturesque nomes, and for their. privilege 
of serving rapacious masters. The bev, himself a victim to fainting 
fits, had to support his parents. He madeseveral unsuccessful attempts 
as gardener and farm labourer, and also got himself further into the 
toils by a too-successful love affair that ended in marriage. In spite of 
these adversities, he continued to write, and one day decided to print 
a sheaf of poems by subscription. He approached a printer, and was 
about to be limed by this good business man, when a stranger inter- 
vened, took the manuscripts, ard sent them to the publisher, John 
Taylor, who also owned the London Magazine. 

Then began Clare’s short career of fame. The freshness and unliter- 
ary quality of his verse, its birdlike accuracy of observation, took the 
fancy of the town, which at that time was all for nature poetry. For a 
few years Clare flourished, his books running into many editions 
(while Taylor’s first edition of Keats’ 1820 volume lingered on until 
1836). Clare came to town and met the literary lions. Mr. Blunden 
prints, from tle shrewd rustic’s journal, vivid pen-portraits of Rey- 
nolds, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Lamb and Coleridge. The individuality 
of these portraits is remarkable, and we see in them the result of Clare’s 
self-training in the observation or the features of nature. He possessed 
a kind of nervous sensibility which triumphed over his defects of educa- 
tion and the unintellectual abjectness of mind which made his character 
somewhat servile. 
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This defect of mind seems to have preyed upon him, until, in the 
effort to rise above it, he began to identify himself with Shakespeare, 
Milton, the Duke of Wellington and other heroes, and thus ended in 
the madhouse. He was an odd mixture of independence and childlike, 
sometimes even childish, humility. He had not Burns’ mental power of 
adventųre; he says that “with the old dish that was served to my fore- 
fathers I am content; but I believe the reading of a small pamphlet on 
the Murder of the French King many years ago, with other inhuman 
butcheries, cured me very easily from thinking favourably of 
radicalism”. | 

A simple soul, untouched by his success or by rubbing against the 
London wits. How the talk of Hazlitt and Coleridge must have gone 
over his head, while he sat by, quizzing at them through the spy-glass 
of his own innocence, a lens zhat could magnify the details of lowers 
to lovely patterns for his verse, but when applied to politics and such- 
like, threw these larger objects into proportions-of terror. That terror, 
however, was partly the peasant superstition in his blood. From 
- childhood, he says, “my eye was warily on the watch, glegging under . 
my hat at every stir of a leaf or murmur of the wind, and a quaking 
thistle was able to make me swoon with terror”. That passage also 
illustrates the nervous sensibility to which I have referred. It marks 
the poet. 

His simplicity at its best became inspired, and mounted with self- < 
knowledge into saintliness, a poetic saintliness which I think is a 
quality found to-day in the work of W. H. Davies. In the following 
- passage Clare himself is aware of it, and justifies the narrowness of his 
interests. “I knew no better; and it may be said that ignorance is one 
of the sweetest hopes that a poor man carries to the grave, when his 
manhood muses o’er the exclamation of his dying Saviour, asking and 
offering the same plea for the worst of sinners: ‘Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do’.” | 

Such gentleness was doomed to go to the wall in the struggle for 
worldly place. The fashion passed, and Clare died in poverty and 
neglect. Mr. Blunden has now finished the tale with divine and poetic 
justice by restoring the name and fame of John Clare to its small, appro- 
priate niche in the cathedra! of immortality. RICHARD CHURCH 


Rainer Marta Rilke 


THE NOTEBOOK OF MALTE LAURIDS BRIGGE. By Rainer Maria Rilke. . 
Translated by John Linton (Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 
HE inner life of Rainer Maria Rilke must have been unusually 
intense and his response to experience unusually vital and 
courageous. Some people might call him abnormal, and there are 
many passages in The Notebook of Malte Laurids Brigge which, one 
must admit, betray a petty and nauseating self-absorption. Side by side 
with them are passages of profound, if cortured, beauty which proclaim 
something very near the super-normal consciousness of the mystic. 
The Notebook purports to be the intimate journal of a young Dane 
of noble family: who is living in squalor and obscurity in Paris. It would 
be easy to assume that cowardly egotism alone is the cause of the self- ` 
pity, futile introspection, and hypersensitiveness which have reduced 
the writer to the condition of a neurotic outcast. There is ample proof, 
however, that this is not the whole truth. As one reads, it becomes 
increasingly clear that the young man is sustained by a heroic purpose. 


“When I was a boy, they struck me in the face and told me I was 
a coward. That was because my fear was still unworthy. Since then, 
however, I have learned to be afraid with real fear, the fear that 
increases only when the power that creates it increases. We have no 
idea of this power, except in our fear . . . And yet for some time 
now I have believed that it is ours, this power, all our own, but that 
it is still too great for us. It is true that we do not know it; but is it 
not just our very own of which we know the least?” (p. 157.) 


My fear was still unworthy. This passage shows that he knows his 
problem; yet it seems a perverse way of stating it. Why shoulc he 
assume that “the power” creates the fear? Why not say that we create 
the fear so long as we are still unworthy of the power? A later passage 
shows a great advance: 


“A life difficult and full of danger do those lead who are loved. Ah, 
that they might conquer themselves and become lovers! Around 
those who love is much security. No one suspects them any more, 
and they themselves are not in a position to betray themselves. In 
them the secret has grown consummate; they cry it out whole, like 
nightingales; they do not break it into bits.” (p. 221.) 
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Soon he is discussing Sappho: 

“, . . she disdained the thought that of two one must be the 
lover and one beloved, and bore those who were feeble in love to her 
couch, kindling them into lovers so that they left her. By such su- 
preme farewells her heart became the heart of nature itself.” (p. 227.) 
And the book closes with an interpretation of the parable of the 

prodigal son as the story of a soul that struggled to achieve impersonal 
love. He ran away to escape the violation of being loved, and to learn 
‘how to love without violating the soul of the beloved: | 

“For he had loved again and again in his solitude, each time with 
wasteful expenditure of his whole nature and with unspeakable fear 
for the liberty of the other. Slowly he learned to penetrate the 
beloved object with the rays of his passion, instead of consuming it 
in them.” (p. 238.) 

The perverseness seems by now to have been dissolved away, but it 
returns, alas, to give a twist to the final sentence of the book: 

“He was now terribly difficult to love, and he felt that One alone 
was capable of loving him. But He was not yet willing.” 

If this merely means that the prodigal son has not yet overcome the 
sense of separation, which is based on fear, we could accept it. But the . 
way it is worded suggests that Rilke himself conceived final blessed- 
ness as the state of being loved by a more or less personalised God, 
ignoring the sense of Spinoza’s words—he who ee loves God cannot 
demand that God should love him in return. 

Perhaps this is a rather harsh comment on a sentence intended to 
describe what is beyond description. One would be less inclined to 
criticise if one had not been kept uneasy all through the book by the | 
suspicion of morbidity, of a fundamental weakness, which the writer’s 
sincerity and courage were never quite strong enough to probe. (It is 
natural to identify the writer with Rilke himself, since the tone of the 
writing is as personal as that of, say, Proust, or of Joyce in the Portrait 
of the Artist.) 

The passages quoted will give an adequate idea of the underlying 
motive of this remarkable book, but it should be added that there are 
many incidental beauties. When he is taken out of himself by contem- 
plation of Beethoven, Nietzsche, Duse, he writes with real poetic 
insight; but too much of the book is taken up with maudlin personal 
reminiscence. The translation is fluent and natural. RICHARD REES 
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The Koran 


THE MEANING OF THE GLORIOUS KORAN: An Explanatory Translation. 
By Marmaduke Pickthall (Knopf) ats. 

R. PICKTHALL’S title is cumbersome because he, an English 

Muslim, means it to confirm the view of the orthodox that the 

Koran is untranslatable. His rendering is, he tells us, almost literal, and 

that he uses the word literal in no slipshod way is shown by a com- 

parison of his translation with Mr. E. H. Palmer’s. Their dissimilarity 
is almost entirely a matter of different synonyms; thus: 


“And He it is Who had produced you from a single being and 
(hath given you) a habitation and a repository.” 

“He it is Who made you spring from one soul, and gave yoma 
settlement and a depository.” 


For lack of beauty there is little to choose between repository and 
depository. Even if in Arabic the word means warehouse it is unlikely 
that it is as ugly as these English equivalents, and the ideas associated 
with it cannot be so dull, so reminiscent of the remover’s van, of 
neglected furniture, wood dulling, tapestries mouldering, mice scamp- 
ering. Translation is impossible on a word for word basis. Language is 
not spoken or written so. A phrase, even an uninspired one, is not a 
word and a word and a word, any more than a rose is a petal and a 
petal and a petal. Only in the most superficial way can the literal give us 
meaning, and it is questionable if it can at all give us the meaning of 
“that inimitable symphony, the very sounds of which move men to 
tears and ecstasy”. For it must be as a work of art, admittedly one whose 
content is more than usually precious, that the Koran so affects be- 
lievers. The same moral code written as a legal document might be as 
firmly believed, but it would find fewer believers. Not for that sort of 
thing do men gladly die; for the soul is warmed tepidly by, the brain, 
but the brain glowingly by the soul. The meaning of the Koran must 
be inseparable from that moving quality that makes it so meaningful. 

We are ready to know that meaning which has swayed half the 
world. Mr. Pickthall, who offers to give us the meaning but denies the 
possibility of giving us the beauty, is defeated before he begins. The 
beauty is the meaning. Is his translation half the meaning? It is as easy 
to believe that the bones of a man are halfa man. Content-and-form is 
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a unity. Content is a ghost until it is shaped. 

If a Scripture had never been translated we might accept it as a 
unique work of art, in kind native to the language of its inspiration. 
But we have the Bible, an inspiration from an inspiration, in which 
some passages are carried to a richer beauty than the original. The 
obscurity of the Old Testament Hebrew helped rather than hindered. 
But a modern erudite translation shows how Meaning can be betrayed 
by meaning, and beauty humiliated by something that looks like truth. 
“And those that look out of the window be darkened” is not more 
meaningful when it becomes “And ladies at the lattice lose their 
lustre”. 

Mr. Pickthall claims that no holy Scripture ‘‘can be fairly presented: 
by one who disbelieves its inspiration and message”. But he would be 
a rash man who denied inspiration to the Koran, or even the value of 
its message to the time of its revelation and to the people to whom it 
was revealed. And its interpretation by an unbelieving poet would 
surely be fairer than by a merely erudite believer. 

I can find no passage in which Mr. Pickthall, a believer, presents 
matters in a better light than Mr. Palmer, an unbeliever. The annotation 
is another matter, but even there, reading by the most kindly possible 
light, Mr. Pickthall cannot persuade us from our certainty that in 
certain passages inspiration failed entirely. As naive in both translations 
appear many passages. 

It is in the early revelations that we seem most clearly to see the stuff 
of poetry, but, throughout, the images literally translated hold us. 
They are those natural to the Arab, and that we savour them at one 
remove does not dull but edge them. The image filtered through alien 
minds comes to us like the essence of the image, strong with what it 
must mean to an Eastern people. There is the constantly repeated image 
of a garden with a stream flowing underneath, a garden where fruits 
are plenteous and dip beautifully to the hand. For us it is more than a 
garden; it is a garden seen through desert eyes. And we feel the awful- 
ness of that day “When the sun is overthrown. . . And when the 
camels big with young are abandoned”. These can come word for 
word and lose little, for the image has power, however weakly pre- 
sented. But “We are nearer to him than his jugular vein” is a different 
matter. It may be that in Arabic there is a lovely word for that precious 
channel, but in English it is not lovely; its association is a messy 
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suicide. A less literal translation would have been truer. ` 

To sum up, Mr. Pickthall’s translazion fails as a work of art, aan | 
only because it did not try to be one; and it fails too as a literal trans- . 
lation because it is not the first. - ORGILL MACKENZIE ` 


Poverty—Plain and Coloured 


HUNGER AND LOVE. By Lionel Britton (Putnam) 7s. 6d. 
ALBERT GROPE. By F. O. Mann (Faber) ros. 6d. 


UNGER AND LOVE is nctso much a novel as a kind of 
monologue upon poverty. Its central character, Arthur Phelps, . 
is a youth of promise, born in the slums. He begins life as an errand boy 
on twelve shillings a week, then works his way up to be an assistant in 
a bookshop; when he has partially educated himself and attained an 
income of twenty-seven shillings a week, the war intervenes and 
finishes him. He is nota very nice youth, but he is as nice as you could 
expect him to be on twenty-seven shillings a week; and the peculiar 
merit of the book is that it does approach life from the twenty-seven- _ 
shilling-a~week angle. Most fiction is written by the well-fed, about the — 
well-fed, for the well-fed. This is the il:-fed man’s version; the world as © 
it appears to an unskilled workman—a workman, necessarily, with 
enough brains to grasp what is happering to him. There are plenty of 
these men about nowadays, and they aze thinking night and day of the 
world they live in. This Gt will alse do to illustrate Mr. Britton’ s 
curious style) is the way in which they think: " 
“The little meannesses they subject you to, the i incessant degrada- 
tion, foulness—collar on jugular, little toe Bie ankylosėd through 
pressure of shoe, get up in morning no bath, wear clothes till rot 
with body sweat, drain stink sink stink w.c. stink live in sléep in 
work in, mean little jobs consume lize activity: can you go through 
life and be unaware of this great foul disease of humanity?” 


Such thoughts recur and recur—a sort of mental eczema, a perpetual 
restless irritation over mean things. To the well-fed it seems cowardly 
to complain of tight boots, because the well-fed live in adifferentworld 
—a world where, if your boots are tight, you can change them; their 
minds are not warped by petty discomfort. But below a certain income 
the petty crowds the large out of exister.ce; one’s preoccupation is not 
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with art or religion, but with bad food, hard beds, drudgery and the 
sack. “Culture arid love and beauty are so damned silly when you’re out 
of work.”* Serenity is impossible to a poor man in a cold country, and 
éven his active thoughts will go in more or less sterile complaint. 

This is a thing that wants remembering, and the virtue of Hunger 
and Love is that it rubs in the irritating, time-wasting nature of poverty; 
the nasty, squalid little things which by their cumulative effect make 
life on less than two pounds a week radically different from life on 
even three or four pounds. Arthur Phelps can hardly live an hour with- 
out being reminded that the world means to starve him. He wants 
comfort and cleanliness; he gets a stuffy slum bedroom, and fat men 
coughing into his plate in cheap eating houses. He wants leisure; he 
gets sixty or seventy hours a week at dull, unnecessary work. He wants 
knowledge; he gets a board school “education”, and thereafter peeps 
into textbooks when the boss is not yoking. He wants love, but love 
costs money; he gets moments with h.f-witted shop-girls, or prosti- 
tutes. However much he struggles he flounders back into his poverty, 
like a sheep floundering into mud. As a social document, with its 
insistence on mean, recurrent troubles, this book is entirely sound. 

Having said this, however, one must add that as a novel Hunger and 
Love is almost worthless. Obviously the thing to do with such im- 
portant material—the world of an intelligent poor man—was to make 
it into a memorable story. Instead of this we have a book that is one 
long digression, telling, certainly, the truth about life, but making no 
attempt to be readable. The tricks of style, and particularly the repeti- 
‘tions, become very tiresome after a few chapters. (It must be several 
hundred times that Mr. Britton reminds us that the earth moves round 
the sun at 18.5 miles a second—this apropos of man’s tininess amid 
the universe; it is worth knowing, but one does not want to read it 
every two pages.) No doubt Mr. Britton would say that his object was 
to tell the truth, not to compose an elegant novel; but even so, truth is 
not servéd by leaving cut commas. A writer with any sense of selection 
would have cut this book down from 700 pages to 200, and lost no- 
thing. If Mr. Britton had done this, while keeping a firm hold on the 
realities of his subject, Hunger and Love might have been a first-rate 
book instead of merely an unusual one. Still, it zs unusual. 

It is a far cry from Munger and Love to Albert Grope. Albert Grope is 
also the story of a man. born and bred in the slums, but these are pic- 
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turesque slums, not the smelly variety. Hynger and Love is compounded 
of discontent and astronomy, with perhaps a touch of James Joyce; 
Albert Grope is Dickens—rather diluted. The hero begins life as a * 
shop-boy, sets up as a bookseller, then as an advertising agent, and ends 
moderately rich and happily married. He is very like a faded portrait of - 
David Copperfield, which is perhaps what the author intended. ‘The 
pleasant and simple nature of the hero, and the eccentric characters 
whom he meets, are described with a competence worthy of something - 
more original, | ERIC BLAIR 


Pia and Deaths 


SIMPSON, A LIFE. By Edward Sackville West (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTINE AND OTHER STORIES. By Julian Green. Lranslated from ig 
French by Courtney Bruerton (Heinemann). 7s. 6d. 

A RICHER DUST. By Storm Jameson (Heinemann) 8s. 6d. 


IMPSON relates the life of a children’s nurse in 380 pages of 
fine-textured (and incidentally well-printed) prose. Of these, 

the first 70 are unpromising: Simpson’s first two ‘ places’ are dealt 
with in a perfunctory way, as though the author himself was bored 
with them. But when he comes to the “ Intermezzo”’ the quality of the 
book begins to make itself felt, and from then gnwards it is ofabsorbing , 
interest. The Intermezzo, which deals with Simpson’s one failure, 
would not have been conceived quite in these terms had Henry James 
confined his attention to grown persons; the’ late Mrs. Witherspoon 


was a highly Jamesian mother, and the painful intensity of the atmos- © _ 


phere surrounding the child Martin recalls both Meisie and Lhe Turn 
of the Screw; but the style is entirely Mr. Sackville West’s own; and 
his is so obviously an original, not a derivative, mind, that remark on 
an influence ig no derogation. 

From the Witherspoons, Simpson flies to the Czessets, Where she 
tends Salathiel for many years; then passes on to Germany and the 
extraordinarily fascinating child Childeric Kohnstamm. With him, `` 
more than with Salathiel, the author is successful: it is no wonder that 
Simpson, torn from Childeric by the war before she has ‘completed’ 
` him, is determined to return, however belatedly. She starts to do so, 
and meets a violent death—Mr. Sackville West has always had a 
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_ tendency to melodrama. It is at this point, closing the book and look- 


ing for her in one’s memory, that one realises that Simpson does not 
quite live. We know her chuckle (too frequently mentioned), her head 
with its complicated cone of plaits, her “white square of apron” which 
“shone like a window that gives upon a north sky”, her catchwords, her 
tremendous good sense and good feeling, even, though dimly, her 
“brown face”; but she is not there: the sum of body and spirit—the 
personality—has escaped us. One of the chief reasons for this is that on the 
only occasion when she becomes articulate about herself, near the end, 
the author’s imagination has let him down badly, so that he makes her 
use quite improbable words. It is a clue passage: Simpson’s interest has 
always centred on the concrete; thus, in this moment ofsupreméintim- 
acy with Salathiel when the instinctive becomes explicit, our knowledge 
of her*should reach a climax. But she is made to say, like any self- 
conscious intellectual: “I don’t know if you care to hear this: I think 
perhaps you do. I so seldom want to tell people things about myself— 
what I really feel about my life. I always think it must bore them.” 
In order to indicate Simpson’s state of mind towards her ‘ com- 
pleted’ charges—those with whom she has succeeded according to 
-her own standard—the author has devised an elaborate guasi-meta- 
physical symbolism which is on the whole justified; although a more 
highly developed sense of humour would have prevented him using 
it rather too often, with a slightly ridiculous effect. His style, and his 
power of rendering the visual aspect of things, are remarkable. There 
are not unnaturally some slips as regards children: no child as oldastwo . 
is thought or spoken of by mother or nurse as “the baby”; indeed, Mr. 
Sackville West has a peculiar tendency to retard growth. Martin at ten 
still has a nurse and behaves more like a seven-year-old, and Childeric 
isavowedly young for his age. 
Despite the discernible influence of Gide and Proust, Mr. Green’s - 


' short stories are strangely Victorian; their machinery eof old diaries 


found in bureaus, their elaborate, only half-explained mysteries, their 
omission of adequate motive for acts of violence, remind one of 
Hawthorne and Poe. Mr. Green is of American origin, which is per- 
haps why, with the violence and mystery, goes a New England sense of 
sin. In the two longer stories there is a want of inevitability; but this 
may be because the translation is bad: French inversions are reproduced, 
‘observing’ is used here’ for ‘observant’, ‘ rudimental’ for ‘rudiment- 
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ary’; there is much clumsiness; and various Americanisms unpleasing 
in this context. ; 

A Richer Dust is the third volume of a trilogy, and is immensely 
long. I have not read its forerunners, so that lam unable to say whether, 
as part of a large design, it has merits. As a novel by itself, I found it 
rather dull. There is no light and shade, no emphasis; incident 
follows incident, dozens of persons are introduced, conversations and 
reflections recorded; but nothing significant emerges. It describes the 
last years of an old lady, Mary Hervey, who builds ships, and, though 
a tyrant, is much beloved; and describes too the marriage of her grand- 
son Nicholas, who is an ordinary young man. Miss Jameson may Ee 
‘at’ something which I am unable to appreciate; and probably anyone 
who enjoyed Zhe Lovely Ship and The Voyage Home will be glad to 


learn more of characters already known to them. E. B.C. J. 


Shorter Notices 


LENIN. By F. Ossendowski (Constable) 7s. 6d. 


RUTH is stranger than fiction. And the strangest fact that has 
come our way for some time is this Look in which truth is 
Actionised. 

Ever since Lytton Strachey--who wrote little that could not be 
fully documented—showed that biogrephy could be brightened up, 
we have witnessed the degradation of that supremely important branch 
of literature, by imitators who could not even imitate. Now, Mr. . 
Ossendowski brings out what he and his publisher boldly call a 
novelised biography. 

Novelised biography—we have come to that! It means bowdlerised 
biography; it means tampering with historic fact whenever it suits the 
emotional needs of the writer. We are offered real facts, names, and 
events together with invented ones. There is enough fact to make the 
unwary accept the fiction; enough fiction to make the wary suspect 
the fact. 

It does not matter, perhaps, if Mr. Ossendcwski writes: “Lenin 
caught her to him, almost brutally, until he felt her throbbing heart 
against his breast.” It does not matter if the words we read in Memories 
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of Lenin by his wife Nadezhda Konstantinovna—“when we went out 
' for walks he told me what he was writing, and what he was thinking. 
It seemed to become a necessity to whisper an article over to himself 
before writing it’—become in the novelist’s hands “Then he poured 
out his ideas again to his wife. When speaking to her his eyes nar- 
rowed, he ground his teeth together, and his whole face was contorted - 
as though with the hate of battle. His aspect and his words terrified 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna, who grew pale and pressed her hands to 
her bosom.” He is free to say “Lenin spat on the floor with disgust.” 
He is welcome to make the wcunded and delirious Dictator cry out in 
film-language, “Go away, don’t torture me comrades! The freedom 
and the happiness of humanity are on your shoulders! Nicholas the 
Bloody, stop torturing me! Helena! Helena!” He may be allowed the 
novelist’s license of describing Lenin’s “Mongol face, a personification 
of hatred and fury”, which goes well with his frequent-iteration that 
this leader (a man of destiny if ever there was one) was governed and. 
guided by the principle cf vengeance. It does matter when we are 
told that Lenin met Father Gapon in Finland, accused him of being 
a spy, and had him murdered—when actually he met him in Switzer- 
land, did not take him for a spy, and did not have him murdered. 
Tt does matter when the fictionist writes: “Lenin ordered his agent 
Blumkin to instigate an attack by the Social Revolutionaries upon 
Baron Mirback the German minister in Moscow”—when such is 
not the case. It does matter when he is made to say: “Anybody 
may avenge himself for any injury in the past committed by the 
bourgeois. All proletarian crimes will be pardoned. No bourgeois 
crimes will be pardoned.” It does matter when we are told that he 
“relied upon men of foreign extraction who could be trusted to show 
no mercy to the people.” It does matter when we are shown Lenin 
hiding behind a curtain in the buildings of the Cheka while horrible 
tortures are inflicted upon prisoners accused of an attempt upon 
his life. 

This book does good. It marks a level below which biography 
cannot sink. J. S. COLLIS 
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TOBIT TRANSPLANTED. By Stella Bens (Macmillan) 7s. 6d. 

Rich and various are the gifts of Miss Stella Benson. Humour 
streaked with malice grows like a subtle flower on the wide-spreading 
tree of hersympathy. Like Mr. E. M. Forster, she is an infrequent writer 
and her books, like his, are awaited with an impatience that very few 
other fiction writers to-day can inspire. Tobit Transplanted is no dis- 
appointment; indeed it is so full of delights that one is tempted to cata- - 
logue them merely, without any pretence of criticism. In this book she 
has adapted the Apocryphal narrative of Tobit, whoseson Tobias was 
accompanied by an Angel on a journey to recover a loan, and returned 
with a wife who had previously “been the death of” no less than seven 
suitors. Tobit is an exiled White Russian living in Manchuria, and the 
Angel is Mr. Wilfred Chew, né Chu Wei-Fu,a Barrister of the Middle 
Temple, London, and a devout, if somewhat confused, convert to 
the Wesleyan faith. 

Thus the.story, with its hero,. heroine, love interest, and deus ex 
machina, is ready made for Miss Benson to embroider with her origin- 
ality and inventiveness. She turns it into a light and exquisite love story ` 
with two pairs of ridiculous and lovable parents, in a setting of un- 
familiar and vivid landscape whose animal population—bullocks, - 
horses, dogs and birds—she makes almost as interesting as the human 
protagonists. One of her most striking qualities is her unsentimental 
and humorous sympathy with Our Dumb Friends. 


“One had only to compare the face of a Korean beggar-dog— 
crawling with ticks, yet honest, finished and sinless—with that of a 
Korean beggar-man—rotted away with mean and complex depravity 

. one had only to compare the fine eager beam ofa thirsty horse 
bending to drink from a pool, with the leer of a Russian approaching 
his glass of beer—to see the essential golden rightness in an animal’s 
face and to admit the spoiled spotted thing man is. Seryozha seemed 
to Tanya as‘flawless and bland as an animal. . . . Whatever he did 
would be right, Tanya thought, just as whatever an animal does is 
right.” 


And who but Miss Benson could create such a feast of humour and joy 
out of Tobit’s laconic words, “So they went forth both, and the young 
man’s dog with them’? 

In addition to the wit and the sensitive and vivid descriptions of 
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landscape and animals, there is genuine psychological insight and 
original thought in Miss Benson’s work, and these, I think, sometimes 
carry her further than she intends. The reader comes suddenly upon 
some train of thought or observation so profound that it awakens a 
different kind of curiosity in him and disturbs the prevailing mood of 
the story; and sometimes the characters of the story reveal their inmost 
` thoughts in unexpectedly lucid and expressive speech. But this, while it 
impairs the homogeneity of the story, does not make it any the less 
enjoyable in its parts. It suggests, moreover, that a completer synthesis 
of her gifts may one day surprise even those who already appreciate. 
what a fine writer Miss Stella Benson is. 


THE POSSESSED. By Fedor Dostoieffsky. With an Introduction by J. 
Middleton Murry (Dent) Two Volumes. 2s. each. 
' The appearance in “ Everyman’s Library” and in Mrs. Constance 
Garnett’s translation of this greatest but one of the four major - 
novels of Dostoieffsky must be a matter of general satisfaction—a feel- 
ing which is intensified by a reading of the new introduction which 
. Mr. Murry has written for this edition. Some of our more austere and 
sterile literary mandarins like to compare the interpretative critic to a 
man staring at a window-pane which reflects far more his own 
features than those of the object behind, which he pretends to be study- 
ing. Coleridge’s Hamlet, they allege, is not Hamlet but Coleridge. 
What they seem wilfully to overlook is the universal principle that a . 
man may only know in the macrocosm without that which in some 
manner corresponds to something in the microcosm within. Coleridge 
divined the soul of Hamlet by virtue of his own Hamletesque nature, 
and though it is probably a fact that he carried over in his interpretation 
more of his own character than was objectively justifiable, still, unde- 
niably he enriched far more than he distorted the general understand- 
ing of Shakespeare’s most complex creation. I believe the same to be 
true of Mr. Murry’s interpretation of Dostoiefisky, and the only ques- 
tion which can arise is whether such an introduction as he here con- 
tributes to this novel should be read before or after the story itself. 
Ideally of course one would have each reader exercise his own inde- 
pendent understanding, and there is just the danger that Mr. Murry 
may put his view with such skill and force as to place his spectacles irre- 
movably before the mental eyes of those less individually perceptive 
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than himself. But better that, perhaps, than not to read at all; and at 
least he does ensure (and is not this the introducer’s task ?) that none 
shall follow to the end his brief outline of the metaphysical significance 
of this novel—as a melodrama of spiritual self-questioning carried to 
that fearful extreme where life upon one plane ends in annihilation and 
nothing remains but the miraculous birth upon a new plane of Alyosha 
Karamazov—without turning on to the story itself in a mood at once 
of excited anticipation and of clear comprehension of the heights to 
be scaled and the depths to be plumbed. 

The introduction has a further interest for readers of Mr. Murry’ s 
other writings, fora comparison of it with the chapter on The Possessed 
in his book on Dostoieffsky written fifteen years ago serves to show at 
once how much he has developed in that period and yet how essential- 
ly he remains the same. There is a disposition, fostered a little even by 
Mr. Murry himself, to believe that at some point midway in his literary 
career he turned in his track, went suddenly off at a tangent. Nothing, 
in my opinion, is less true; he is to-day in essential movement and 
` purpose what he was when he wrote The Critic in Judgment in 1913 and 
his book on Dostoiefisky in 1916. How much deeper he has grown in 
understanding, how much richer in experience, even such an essay 
as this introduction serves to suggest. GEOFFREY WEST 


WORLD WITHOUT END. By Helen Thomas (Heinemann) 6s. 

No one who read Mrs. Thomas’s As Jt Was, either in serial form in 
The Adelphi or as a book, is likely to have forgotten its unassuming but 
distinctive qualities—the quiet candcur, the deep sincerity, the clear 
loveliness, the entire innocence. There was, truly, some murmuring in 
over-observant quarters, and there’ were some horrid moments when 
it seemed to be on the verge of achieving a minor success of scandal; 
but that was impossible, for it possessed an innate purity that baffled 
the prurient irfquirer, as Marina in the brothel turned away her would- 
be customers to hear the vestals sing. This present. volume, which 
continues Mrs. ‘Thomas’s story, through some twelve or fourteen 
years of married life, to Edward Thomas’s death during the war, offers 
even less excuse for that type of irrelevant gossip, but the purity and 
candour are not less evident. They are, one may say, ingrained in the 
nature of her serene apprehension of life. “In an unconscious way as I 
grew older,” she says, “I came to realise that everything that is a part 
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of life is inevitable to it, and must therefore be good. J could not be 
borne high upon the crest of ecstasy and joy unless I also knew the 
dreadful depths of the trough of the great waves of life. . . . The rich 
teeming earth from which all beauty comes is fed with decay.” Some 
such realisation on the intellectual plane, even with its correlated realisa- 
tion of the necessity of acceptance, is not perhaps uncommon; yet it 
does not really mean much until, as Mrs. ‘Thomas adds, it becomes a 
reality “not only in your brain and intellect but in your very being”. 
Only then can you accept all things, “without bitterness the agony, 
without complacency the joy”. Mrs. Thomas has achieved that condi- 
tion, not by any conscious effort of the will but by a natural develop- 
` ment, and the consequence is apparent upon every page of this brief 
biography-autobiography (for the interest falls about equally be- 
tween Edward Thomas and herself). Here are the changeful episodes 
of the life of two lovers, lightened by their love, shadowed by the 
exigencies of mood and ‘circumstance. One can scarcely recommend 
the book too highly. FRANK OLIVER 


“THE GARDENER’S YEAR. By Karel Capek. Illustrated by Josef Capek 
(Allen & Unwin) 35. 6d. l 

Karel Capek is a humorist of quality. Letters from England had a 
naïveté anc a frankness that disguised its incisive criticism and enabled 
the most patriotic reader to perform a very salutary act of national 
ablution. After he had taken that tour of these islands, in company 
with a real comic spirit, he was enabled to laugh with a foreigner at the 
rural peculiarities and the industrial monstrosities of his own insular 
civilisation, and to return from the journey with a smile. © 

The Gardener's Year, if less ambitious, is equally successful in its 
own field——or should we say garden? Its delicious fun makes us 
wonder why the comedy of amateur gardening has not been exploited 
before; for there zs something essentially funny about the average 
amateur gardener. Horticulture is a vast and solemn study: the attempt 
to dabble in it provokes such anxieties, toils, hopes, and mountainous- 
molehill tribulations, we have only to think of them disinterestedly to 
laugh. And that is what Karel Capek does. He discusses how little 
gardens are laid out: “There are several different ways . . . the best 
way is to get a gardener,” and how a man becomes a gardener: “You ` 
see that a campion is flowering in your neighbour’s garden, and you 
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say: ‘By Jove! Why shouldn’t it grow in mine as well? I’m blessed if 
I can’t do better than that.’ ” He discovers that “the weather always 
shoots over the mark on one side or the other”, that the art of pre- 
paring the soil is apparently the most elaborate known to man, for “in 
towns it is rather difficult to have at home guano, beech leaves, rotten 
cow-dung, old plaster; old peat, decomposed sods, weathered mole- 
hills, wood humus, river sand, moor soil, mud from a pand, soil from 
heaths, charcoal, wood ashes, ground bones, horn shavings, old liquid 
manure, horse-dung, lime, sphagnum, decayed pith from stumps, and 
- other nutritious, lightening, and beneficial material, not counting a 
good dozen of nitrogenous, potash, phosphatic, and other kinds of 
manures”. He observes that if you sow seeds singly they die of loneli- 
ness, while if you sow them freely they come up as a mass of Siamese 
twins. He wonders why gardeners are made—so disadvantageously— 
with legs: why the rain which falls on plants is without power of suit- | 
able and natural selection: why “a real gardener can stick a bit of leaf 
in the ground and any plant will grow out of it, while we laymen 
nurse the seedlings, water them, breathe on them, feed them with 
horn or baby powder; and finally they droop somehow and shrivel 
away”. 

And so through all the seasons of the year. There is the solace of deep 
sympathy in this book, and it ought to be given to every amateur 
gardener in the kingdom, for it takes the bitter edge off garden. failure. 
We shall keep The Gardener’s Year handy, knowing it will yield its 
tonic smile upon those grim evenings when frost destroys the hope of a 
year, or when drought makes our hard-hoed acre a Sahara. 

Josef Capek’s jests in line are as good as his brother’s—the highest 
praise. 


JUAN IN AMERICA, By Eric Linklater (Cape) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Linklater has been acclaimed as a poet and‘a wit. Here wit 
wins, the poet scarcely appears. A wholly improbable and quite 
pointless plot is redeemed by a cheerful caricature of the American 
scene from New York to Hollywood, Niagara to Charleston, which 
has the brightness, the swift movement, and much of the humour of 
Stella Benson without either the essential beauty or the philosophic 
content. Dr. Priestley, in the Book Society s News, says: “Second only 
to laughing-gas.”’ 
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Notes and Comments 


READER of The Adelphi expressed surprise that such a 

“bright” magazine should contain anything so “dismal” 
as the article entitled 4 Creed, which appeared in our last number. 
His disapproval’ of 4 Creed was apparently directed against the 
literary form and not against the belief expressed, which might 
very well have been his own. I suspect a similar point of view 
behind Mr. Huxley’s allusion to “pulpit eloquence” and the 
“strong disinclination to enlarge on my own personal experiences 
of ‘the delights and terrors of living’ ” expressed in his vigorous - 
reply to Mr. Murry which we publish this month. 


S there something insular in this type of disapproval and re- 
luctance? I believe there is, for it seldom appears in German 
or French controversies, and I cannot easily imagine it in the 
Orient where the prevalent frame of mind is more philosophically 
detached and less “literary”, and where people do not seem to be 
haunted with the fear, “Am I being too personal?” Sometimes it 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that many Englishmen would 
prefer to risk misunderstanding on questions of the utmost im- _ 
portance rather than face the dangers of even a momentary peep 
out of the safe shell of what is euphemistically called decorum. If 
this fear of the “personal” denoted recognition of the fact that 
the greatest and wisest men are those in whom.the personal has 
merged with the impersonal, it would be good; but does it? In 
this age of self-consciousness, most of us desire to appear de- 
tached without ever having gone through the humiliations of 
attachment. We desire to possess our souls in dignified peace, 
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without going through the undignified and personal experiences 
through which alone the soul comes to be possessed at all. One 
is forced to think that in no other country and in no other age 
have people been so afraid of “giving themselves away” as in 
England to-day. | 


ANo it happens that much of the criticism that The Adelphi 
receives, and has received in the past, boils down to the 
accusation that it is a magazine in whose pages people give them- 
selves away. To this I would reply that the accusation is true; 
and that it would be a bad day for The Adelphi when it could no 
longer be made. Not that everyone who gives himself away is 
worth listening to, but no one will be very much worth listening 
to until he has quite overcome the squeamish fear of giving him- 
self away. Therefore, if Mr. Huxley ever changes his mind and 
' decides to enlarge more fully upon the “delights and terrors of 
living” from his own experience, personal or impersonal (and it 
cannot be the latter without first being the former), I shall listen 
to him with even greater interest than before. 


UR support of Mr. Tawney’s case for equality of oppor- 
tunity in education continues to elicit criticism which, 
though interesting, is mostly beside the point. For instance, “Does 
education bring contentment?” asks one writer; “Is the typical 
farm-hand chopping wood for his breakfast fire less happy than 
the typical philosopher chopping logic ina lecture-room?” Surely 
the simple*answer is that more equality in educational oppor- 
tunity would put a greater proportion of round pegs into round - 
holes. Thus more of our woodchoppers would be happy and— 
who knows?—our philosophers might even be wise men who 
would have done with chop-logic. ORR. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY - 


Essays on Modern Religion 
VII. The Veil of Good and Evil 


OR my own part, I must confess to a profound veneration 

for these great Christian symbols. When I remember what 
riches of spiritual meaning have crystallised about them in the 
centuries during which they were suspended in the midst of the 
meditative Christian mind, it seems to me hard indeed that I 
must resign my part in them simply for fear of being misunder- 
stood. So I will take the risk, and conclude by trying to suggest 
the full meaning which might be attached to the great Christian 
symbol of the Trinity. It is two-fold. It applies to the cosmic 
drama, and to the drama of the individual. Cosmically, God the 
Father is that from which the differentiated Universe proceeds, 
God the Son is the differentiated Universe in its entirety, and 
God the Spirit is the self-knowledge of that eternal generation. 
That is the trinity of the cosmic drama. Man is the only place we 
know where that cosmic drama can be experienced. He is the 
completely sentient fraction of the Universal Son. Every atom 
of the Universe is, essentially, Son like himself; every atom of the 
Universe has directly experienced as he has creation and birth, 
accotding to its mode of sentience; every atom of the Universe 
shares the primal innocence that is his when he comes from the 
womb. But Man, unlike his brother Universe, has the power to 
forget that primal innocence: he has the power to forget it, 
because he has the power to remember it; he has the power to be- 
come ignorant of it, because he has the power to know it. He 
can forget that he is one with the Universe, as no other fraction 
of the Universe can do. He is one with it, and can forget it; that 
is his privilege, inherent in consciousness. That power to forget 
Unity is precisely what consciousness is. 
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Consciousness is the strange power that has come to a portion 
of the Universal Son to become a Prodigal Son. In Man the Uni- 
verse knows Good and Evil, and leaves the paradise of Un- 
consciousness. To know Gocd and Evil is to cease from Sonship: 
for this knowledge is illusion. There is no Good and Evil to 
know. God the Father does not know it, God the Spirit does not 
_ know it, God the Son does not know it, except for the moment 
when in Man he has forgotten that he is God the Son. Then he 
creates the world of Good and Evil, which is a world of illusion; 
he spreads a veil between himself and reality. 

It is a veil of error, yet all our human truth belongs to it. It is 
necessary error, which unless God the Son were to pass through 
in Man, he could never become God the Son indeed. He has to 
create the world of error, and be killed by his own creation. He is 
killed by it, for in the world of error he himself can have no place. 
To enter it, he must needs be dead; and he strives to kill himself, 
to kill the living whole that he is in order that he may force it 
into the world of error. Everything at this crucial moment de- 
pends upon his passion. If he strikes passionately, if he strikes 
with the power of the Lord of Life, then instead of killing his 
living self, he quickens it. He kills it with the death of life. But 
if he strikes coldly, if he poon: slily, then he kills it with the 
death of death. 

God the Son in Man must suffer a veritable crucifixion in the. 
world of error: not at the hands of other men, but at his own. He 
dies, but he cannot die. The veil of the world of error dissolves 
away, and he returns to God the Father from whom he was 
parted by it. He is reborn into the second innocence, that knows 
neither good nor evil, but knows that it has known good and 
evil. Then is God the Son born indeed, and he is Man, in whom 
alone the Universal Son of God knows himself as Son. 

But that knowing is an unknowing; it is a being. Slowly and 
inevitably, God the Son in Man is crucified again. Where he has 
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been he knows that the world of Good and Evil is a world of 
error; but where he has been he cannot remain and live, and when 
he returns the world of Good and Evil is there. It has been 
destroyed in him, but it has not been destroyed. It-can be des- . 
troyed only in men; and men will not-destroy it. And that slow 
realisation is a second death. Man who is God the Son, will not 
be God the Son. Time after time God the Son has been destroyed 
by that realisation. The pain is too fearful, the loneliness too 
terrible. No power on earth can assuage that pain. “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” God the Son relives that pain 
in Man from generation to generation. But it is never God ‘the 
Father who has forsaken him; it is always God the Son who is 
forsaken by God the Son. God the Son who is God the Son is 
forsaken by God the Son who will not be God the Son. Man is 
betrayed by Man, never by God. 

And God the Spirit is that which knows that all these things 
must be: that Man must be betrayed by Man: that God the Father 
can never forsake his Son: that God the Father, when his Son is 
forsaken, forsakes him, too: that Man is also betrayed by God. 
All these things, contradictory, irreconcilable, unintelligible, God _ 
the Spirit knows, and knows that they must be. The great drama 
of God’s self-creation must be , yed. 

I think that the epoch of God “Se Spirit is at hand. He lives 
with God the Father and God the Son; he is the consummation 
of their knowledge of themselves. He is not Man, he cannot be 
Man; but Man may reach him, or he may visit Man. He is born in 
God the Son, as the consciousness of his destiny. 

That drama of death and birth unrolls itself in the individual 
man, in the larger life of human history, and in the Universe. 
I have tried to describe it in the great symbolic language of 
Christianity. If I were to try to describe it again, I should doubt- 
less choose a different language—always a new one. For we must 


never suffer our symbols to harden, even in our own minds. 
p* 
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Finally, I return to my old assertion. We have no need of a 
religion; we need to be religious. For we need to be whole. To 
be religious, in the sense which I have tried to outline in these 
essays, is simply to be sane; to have learnt humility and through 
humility to have reconquered pride; to have become flexible to ex- 
perience and perfectly obedient to that ee who as Blake said, 

“only acts and is in existing beings or men.’ 

And if I am asked: Is there a short way to this condition, I 
must reply that I do not believe there is. I can only emphasise 
what I believe to be the one thing needful. It is what Blake 
meant by his “Marriage of Heaven and Hell’’—the tearing down 
of the veil of good and evil in ourselves and from the world out- 
side us. If this cannot be done, then nothing can be done. I feel 
sure of that: for sooner or later the mist of error, the corruption 
' of the personal, will creep into all our imaginations. Words that 
belong to the spirit will be degraded to the world of Good and 
Evil, where they cannot live, but only become rotten. And, if 
you ask me, how are we to destroy the veil of Good and Evilin 
ourselves, I do not know what to answer. One straight road, at 
least, to this end lies through suffering. To have been utterly used 
up; to have gone on willing until there was nothing left at all 
with which to will; to have fought to one’s human uttermost for 
a life one loved and to know oneself beaten; to have been made 
nothing, to have been annihiliatec, by life; to have given every- 
thing until we find that there is nothing left to give—I think that 
men and women who have been through such experiences do not 
or will not find much difficulty in passing beyond Good and Evil. 
Suffering and a seed of sincerity, without which I suppose com- 
plete suffering is impossible, these are all that is required. And 
again, suffering does not depend upon destiny; it is not just an . 
accident. Any man with a grain of imagination is in for it. Like 
lovely Miranda, in Zhe Tempest, he suffers with those that he 
sees suffer: and once that begins, the process must go on to its. 
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Then it comes down to ‘this. The cne thing needful is the 
spark of imagination; this, believe, is ultimately the thing which 
shall be given to him th” hath, and from him that hath not it 
shall be taken away eve chat which he hath. If a man has im- 
agination, he must suffe. the pain of the world; if a man has 
imagination, he must see that no promised beatitude, no comfort 
in any after-life, could possibly alter tne adamantine fact of the . 
suffering that is and has been. Omnipotence itself cannot take 
away one single throb of it. When ycu have reached those two 
realisations, and it does not seem possible for the imagination to 
escape them, what then? Why, then is the time when you begin 
what Tchehov calls beating your head against the wall. And I 
don’t think the man of imagination can escape that. 

What then? Why, you just go on beating your head against 
the wall, until you haven’t the strength to do it any more. Your 
thoughts cannot even lift themselves to dash against the bars. 
You give up, you surrender—not to anything; there is nothing to 
surrender to. You just acknowledge that you are beaten. If there 
is any meaning in life, itis beyond your knowing; and a meaning 
beyond your knowing is a meaningless meaning to you. At this 
point, this nadir, this dull desolation, say the angels, Faith comes 
in. But the angels have no imagination. We are talking about the 
man -with a spark of imagination, a potential devil. And I say 
that at this nadir Faith is impossib-e. It is a bad joke. And I say, 
further, that at no point in the whole development of the im- 
aginative spark can Faith possibly enter in. Faith-and imagina- 
tion are mutually destructive. The word Faith is, of course, 
ambiguous (it has been used. by men to denote imagination 
itself); I use it in the simple and ordinary sense of the will-to- 
believe. I say that imagination and the will-to-believe are in- 
compatible: eternal enemies. 

If the man of imagination possessed the will-to-believe—if 
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this thing, which I say is impossible, were possible, then he would 
never have reached the nadir. Nothing can turn the edge of ex- 
perience more fatally than the will-to-believe, which is the will to 
impose the human. will; imagination, if it can be described as a 
will at all, is the will to submit to experience. Ultimately, I sup-. 
pose it is just an instinct, a simple being thus and not otherwise 
in the total organism. Duhame! ended one of his most beautiful 
books with the sombre words: “You can never give imagination 
to those who have it not.” Those words once struck terribly chill. 
upon my heart; to-day, they do not disturb me. I see that it must 
be so. | | 

The man or woman in whom the spark of imagination has 
remained alive, reaches the nadir of desolation. There is no way 
to it except by imagination, and there is no escape from it if the 
imagination is there. Then, I say, if that desolation isrealand total, 
something must happen. Just as there is no escaping desolation 
and death; there is no escaping integration and rebirth. But if the 
desolation is not real and total, then I believe that nothing at all, 
or only bad things, will happen. An abortive rebirth is a ghastly 
thing. 

I am not saying that mystical experience is inevitable in total 
desolation. I don’t believe that at all. That kind of experience 
really does seem to me accidental, and not essential: not even, as 
far as my knowledge goes, desirable. But integration and rebirth, 
in some form or other, does seem to me inevitable. The thinking 
part, the personality, the I, gives way simply because it can 
maintain itself no longer. That which is stronger and deeper 
asserts itself; that by which we are united to the universe triumphs 
over that by which we are divided from it. And that by which we 
are divided from the universe, and separated from ourselves which ~ 
belong to the universe, is the knowledge of Good and Evil. 

When that veil is pierced, the imagination is purified. It sees 
distinctly and directly. And the joy of this simple seeing is such 
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that men speak of beauty and of harmony. And always their words 
are thisunderstood, except by those who have attained the same 
directness of vision. For to the majority of men beauty and har- 
mony are only goods in the world of Good and Evil. Beauty is the 
opposite of ugliness, harmony the opposite of discord. But the 
beauty and harmony of which the pure imagination speaks is not 
the opposite of anything. It is a name for that which is when the 
veil of Good and Evil, and beauty and ugliness has dissolved away. 
It is the universe in its simple truth, as it is seen by the vision . 
which is freed from the taint of belief, or anxiety, or desire. 

This vision is such that men who have seen it have declared 
that God is Love; it was evident to them that what they saw was 
perfect. Omnis existenita est perfectio, said Spinoza. But make no 
mistake. That love, which in their language created: all things, 
has no more to do with what we ordinarily mean by love than 
the beauty they saw has to do with what we ordinarily mean by 
beauty. The love they meant is just as manifest in a syphilitic 
child as in Jesus of Nazareth himself. So beware of it; it is de- 
vastatingly impersonal, and unless you are prepared to have your 
personality devastated, keep away from it. 

But if you are prepared to have your personality devastated, 
then there is nothing to fear: absolutely nothing. There is the 
price you must ‘pay. By whatever road we try in thought to 
approach the reality of the third Religion, the deep dark river 
flows between. There is no bridge, no boat, no ferryman, no 
guide. No-one can help you. The devastation of your personality 
is required. If you cari’t pay the price, well you can’t. But my 
imagination cannot conceive a man making a deliberate refusal. 
If he gets to the edge of the river, he will not refuse; but he may 
_ not see the river, he may not know what to do. I can’t tell him; 
nobody can. But, if he stands his ground, if he submits to his 
own very ignorance, then he will be told what to do. What there ` 
is to do will be done for him, and not by him. | 
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The certain thing is this: that the devastation of the person- 
ality has got to be. There is no getting round it—no short cut, 
no easy way. You can have labour-saving houses, you can have 

_ labour-saving religions even; but you cannot have a labour- 
saving integration. What I do believe is that the great truths of 
integration and detachment need re-statement. They are always 
new discoveries, demanding a new language. We have no right 
to use the old language. Perhaps for a little while, while we 
struggle after the new idiom, the new metaphor; but always for 
new life there must finally be new language too. 


(The End) 


Mary Arden 


“ ARYARDEN” (Mrs. Violet Middleton Murry) died on 30th 
March last. I met her for the first time in September 1923, 
after she had sent some contributions to this magazine. Her slight 
sketches were so gay, so vivid with natural life, so completely 
without artifice, that I was not really surprised to find their author 
as gay and natural as they. She was evidently one who expected 
and at that time had found nothing but delight in living. This 
seemed to me strange, and wonderful. We were married in May 
1924. Before the end of 1926 her fatal illness had declared itself; 
but her gaiety, and her essential faith in life were undiminished 
to the end. 
` Many of her best stories were published in The Adelphi. Per- 
haps the most memorable are The Jdealist and Love to the Angels; 
and the transition from the laughter of the earlier to the wistful- 
ness of the later story corresponds to the changing stress of ex- | 
perience upon a nature which instinctively bade welcome joy | 
and welcome sorrow. Elle avait porté plus que son faix des ennuis 
communs a toute créature bien née. © JMM. 


The Y oung Klepht 
(From the Modern Greek) 


OTHER, you shall hear me. Do not dissuade me. . 

Am I to grow up to be a slave to the Turks? _ 
Before I was born did you wish for a virtuous son 
Who could only bow and obey with the crowd, 
Who should learn to be servile to those he despised 
For the sake of a bed, a full belly, a quiet old age? 
Successful, respectable sons may be an old woman’s j oy, 
But one who is free as an eagle, fearless and free, 
Though he turn her thinning hair to snow ina single night, © 
Though he keep her down on her knees in prayer 
For his soul, his safety, his life, and even his supper— 
Surely that is the best kind of son a woman could wish to bear? - 


IfI were to serve the Turks, my heart would die within me, 
So I refuse to serve them. I must have time to live. 

No, PI] take my gun and go up into the mountains 

And there Pll join the Klephts and live the life I like. 

If I want friends, I can make friends with the trees; 

If it’s talk I want, I'll talk to the wild beasts; 

The rocks shall be my bed, and my coverlet the snow. 

When the spring comes in, P11 descend perhaps to the valleys 
Where there are flowers and wine, and girls who danceand sing. 
Because I am going, mother, you must not weep. 

Mother, don’t weep. Give me your blessing instead— 

Į need it if] am to kill, as I mean to, many Turks. 


What you must do is this. Go and plant in the garden 
A rose-bush and a clove-pink. While they blossom 
You'll know your son is alive and fighting the Turks; 
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But when the sad day comes, that bitter morning 
When those plants flower no more, but wither and die, 
_ You'll know Iam wounded to death, and may put on black.” 


Twelve years the rose and clove-pink flowered, 


And when they died, she who had tended them died. | 


WILLIAM PLOMER . 


| Black River 


HADOW cutting the meadows, 
The black river flows. 
Only the slow-winged birds can watch 
The hidden way it goes. 


That moving breast of darkness 
Between the bended trees— 

What shadow is drowned in its shadow, 
No man sees. 


But who climbs a bare hill, looking 

Downward, may behold 

In the dusk, a curve of ebony bearing 
` The moon’s gold 


And out of the gathered trees, 
The heavy flight 
Of a blue heron leaving the stream, to seek 
The nest of night. 
| FRANCES M. FROST 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


Dorothy M. Richardson 


IKE that of many another writer whose method of approach 
is too subtle to be fully grasped at first sight, like that of 
Wordsworth and of Pater and of Proust, the slow-moving, 
creative power of Dorothy Richardson has little by little come 
into its own. Dealing with the “imponderables” that mankind in 
the mass is so reluctant to appraise at their true value Miss Rich- 
ardson’s unique genius is becoming a test for the self-weighing of 
modern minds. It is not that she has founded a school, for no one 
can imitate her; nor that she has become the idol of a céterie, for 
her readers are of many varieties of temperament and taste. It is 
rather that, like Montaigne, who had the same brand of egoism— 
with the difference that his is a superlatively masculine egoism— 
Miss Richardson has sunk a new shaft into a new stratum of 
material, and has thereby challenged all writers to follow, upon - 
their own soil, a kindred method. And so integral to her own 
peculiar slant of vision is the particular kind of “artesian well” 
she has chosen to sink into the substance of reality, that numbers - 
of her contemporaries, without either thought or desire to copy, 
are profoundly influenced by her. 

Her nine volumes are nine chapters of an universally significant 
psychic biography: the biography of a solitary human soul. Such 
is her subject-matter. In attempting to estimate her work we must 
therefore ask what rivals does Miriam Henderson, the heroine of 
these nine books, find already existing in world-literature? What 
has been already achieved by the human race along these lines? 
Miriam, simply considered as an interesting human soul, is quite 
the equal of the hero of Proust’s work and a good deal superior 
to the hero of Rolland’s “Jean Christophe”. To find her superiors 
in intellectual interest one is compelled to turn to such world- 
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famous figures as Hamlet and Faust. But even Hamlet and Faust 
do not fill the spiritual gap, do not supply the subconscious 
material, ‘claimed, as her right, by Miss Richardson’s young 
woman. Why not? Because both of these are essentially projections 
of the male quest for the essence of human experience; and Miriam 
is a projection of the female quest for this essence. 

But what of the innumerable feminine writers of our own and 
of other ages who have used to the limit their qualities of feminine 
charm? Do not such writers exploit their femininity as far as it, 
will go, in the enticing, beguiling devices of what to-day is called . 
Narcissism? What, to take a famous woman writer, a contempor- 
ary of Miss Richardson, what of the distinguished and, among ` 
literary. people, the so justly popular work of Virginia Woolf: p 

And what, in a previous age, of George Eliot? 

These two names introduce a very interesting consideration; 
‘for in their work the charm of gracious womanhood (always so 
attractive to men and women alike) is enhanced by a great deat 
of sheer mental power and, moreover, exactly the kind of mental 
power in which men excel. 

But both George Eliot and Virginia Woolf betray their deep- 
est instincts by using, as their medium of research, not these in- 
stincts but the rationalistic methods of men. Methods in the 
nature of things disqualified to do justice to such instincts: con- 
genitally and diametrically opposed to them. But Virginia Woolf, 
it may be objected, like many another alluring woman writer, 
past and present, possesses feminine charm in its entirety, charm 
denied in great measure to poor George Eliot, and uses it, just 
as do Katharine Mansfield and Rebecca West, in an appealing 
harmony with her use of the essentially masculine gifts of reason 
and cleverness? Exactly. Here is the whole point of my conten- 
tion. These gifted women write of beautiful things in a beautiful 
way and are full of both rational cleverness and distinguished 
charm. Why then, supposing either of these attempted a monu- ' 
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mental psychic biography, like that of Ifiriam, would it be 
ridiculous to claim for it a position in the sami category as Hamlet, 

Faust, Wilhelm Meister, and the work of Marcel Proust? Because, 
in this line, the great men of genius have already gone infinitely 
further than it is possible for mere feminine cleverness, combined 
with all the feminine charm in the world, ever to go! 

What, then, has Dorothy Richardson done that puts her into 
a different category and makes her masterpeice a rival—along its 
own peculiar path-—of these great world-famous productions? . 

This is the crux of the whole matter. Dorothy Richardson is 
our first pioneer in a completely new direction. What she has 
done has never been done before. She has drawn her inspiration 
neither from man-imitating cleverness nor from narcissistic 
feminine charm but from the abyss of the feminine subconscious. 
Thus, in estimating the ultimate value of her “Pilgrimage,” the 
task of appreciative criticism itself becomes an experiment in 

spiritual metempsychosis. A woman critic must needs express 

‘her subterranean knowledge of her own sex. in that “man’s 
language” which is the inheritance of the ages and which ‘to a 
large extent Dorothy Richardson herself has been compelled to 
_ use; while a man critic “by taking thought” and “adding a cubit to 
his stature’’—or the reverse—must get as much as possible of his 
inherent “heavy rationalism” out of the way, and use the rest in 
articulating as nearly as he can the secret treasures of this ocean- 

floor of mystery. 

Let us whisper the truth. Without a hard, cold, clear, analytical 
core of the most ferocious masculine reason existing at the heart 
of her being, Dorothy Richardson herself would never have been 
able to articulate these things. All authentic human genius is, in 
some degree, bi-sexual; and it is only because she is the first 
consciously to turn the two elements upon each other in a reciprocal 
fury of psychological interpretation, that her achievement is so 
startling, so important, and so new. All the way through this 
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extraordinary book the abysmal difference between the soul of a 
man and the soul of a woman is emphasized and enlarged upon. 
Upon this “tragic tension”, as Keyserling well calls it, depends 
the whole method of Dorothy Richardson’s art. And it is because 
she has against her the entire weight of man-made civilization, or, 
as Spengler would put it, of our own particular man-made 
Faustian Culture, that it is so difficult to win for her, for her daring 

pioneer-genius, the recognition that we give so quickly and so 
easily to conventional charm and conventional masculine 
cleverness. 

But how far is this stupendous achievement of Dorothy 
Richardson’s unique at the present hour? 

It zs almost unique. It zs almost alone. And that is why it is so 
extremely difficult to do full justice to what she is about. In read- 
ing Pilgrimage, we are unconsciously on the look-out for those 
particular renderings of the Good, the True and the Beautiful 
which have become an inheritance of our very blood and bones. 
We have to learn the art of taking these with a difference. To a 
large extent we must overcome this exigency that goes so deep 
and is so intricately entangled with the conventional feelings of 
ten thousand years. We must cease to look for “charm and clever- 
ness” and learn to look for something rich and strange, for some- 
thing that has always been there and yet has never been given 
utterance. . | 

But although Dorothy Richardsen is alone in articulating the 
secret acceptance of life in this peculiarly feminine way-of-life as 
something that underlies both pain and pleasure and returns upon 
the memory, when the pain is over, as sweet dregs to a bitter 
draught, one must remember that all the most interesting writers 
of fiction in our time, while aiming at some sort of rational syn- 
thesis, pick up on the shore of their effort much irrational flotsam. . 
The difference is that while the most significant discoveries of her 
contemporaries are made incidentally, hers are deliberate and pre- 
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meditated. What she has achieved in this modern Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress is a strange kind of “salvation” only to be attained by a 
certain peculiar awareness of an apparently purposeless life-flow. 
Of this great secret there are to be found certain “‘intimations 
in marginalia” in the work of several of her more remarkable 
European contemporaries. 
In the solid, massive edifices, the huge psychic sculptures of 


Thomas Mann, for instance—assuredly inspired milestones in the - 


great Faustian quest—we come upon bits of masonry whereon, 
their seeds brought thither perhaps by the birds of the air, are 
growing the little green mosses which in the Miriam books would 
be the chief interest. James Joyce, in his ferocious, erudite, solip- 
sistic fashion, hacks now and again—though indeed it seems to be 
by accident—in the course of the phantasmagoric experiences of 
Stephen and Bloom, at the little rooted grasses by the side of his 
philological stone-quarry; which, again, in the Miriam books, 
would be the chief thing! 

Nor does it require much penetration to detect runnin g through 
every one of D. H. Lawrence’s books at least one tattered thread 
of the life-tapestry (The White Unicorn amid the Mille Fleurs) 
which so captivates Miriam. It is indeed this particular thread that 
helps to make these queer books so exciting; though it is twisted 
in a sufficiently taut, galvanic knot in Lady Chatterley. It is the 
thinnest, frailest, darkest thread of his own turbulent epicene pil- 
grimage, projected like a trailing broken string of hieroglyphic 
beads, in these prophetic and ribald incarnations, that he was 
doomed to follow; and there are many things in common between 
it and Miriam’s discoveries. Virginia Wo-lf might have drifted in 
the evolution of her quick-silvery talent ato a few chance revela- 
tions of the same order if the gods hadr : cursed her with a fatal 


trickiness and a still more dangerous te:dency to debouch from . 


essentials into airy niceties. It is interesting to note, too, how a 


writer as shrewdly conversant with modern philosophy as May 


i 
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Sinclair, and one who appreciates Miss Richardson’s power, has 
been herself unable to resist the temptation of playing with ex- 
citing subjects rather than undergoing the long, bitter, laborious 
discipline of projecting her inmost self into a really considerable 
work. 
_ The Sitwell brothers, Osbert and Sacheverell, come much 
nearer to this patient concentration, this pruning away from an: 
imaginative work of everythir.g that is not intimately, awkwardly, 
disquietingly, obscurely, disconcertingly personal; but the fretted 
petulance of an amateur arbitrariness side-tracks them from the 
main issue. Dorothy Richardson is the only one who really con- 
tinues—in her new, feminine wey—the great egoist life-quest of 
Montaigne, Goethe, Wordsworth, Pater and Proust. And it is 
just because she has not deviated from this path that the rank- 
and-file find her so difficult an author. She is difficult. She is 
difficult in a way totally different from the way in which the ob- 
jectively clever writers, the intellectual puzzle-mongers and riddle 
makers are difficult. She is difficult, too, in a different way from 
' Henry James, whose “difficulty” lies entirely in convolution of 
presentment. 

There are very few great fiction-writers, very few among those 
who have the power of creating characters that impress them- 
selves, in every detail, upon the minds of readers, who, in addition 
to being fiction-writers, are also original philosophers. There is 
no original philosophy in Jane Austen, in Scott, in Thackeray, 
in Dickens. There is no original philosophy in Victor Hugo, 
. Balzac, Stendhal, Guy de Maupassant, Flaubert. It would almost 
seem as if the faculty for the creation of living, three-dimensional 
characters, characters like those of Dickens, made such demands 
upon personal magnetism as to drain the author of his whole 
vitality and leave nothing over for philosophizing. Since George 
Eliot, no Englishwoman has created living characters and pos- 
` sessed at the same time a philosophic propaganda. Not that George 
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Eliot’s philosophy can be ċompared, for subtle, illuminating ` 
interest, with that-04P- Lay Richardson; but the author of 
Middlemarch wasa „velist and, incidertally, no contemptible 
thinker. | 

Dostoievsky. alone—for Tolstoy’s “art” never altogether 
blended with his opinions—was a thinker with a mystical phil- 
osophy absolutely original and new; while, at the same time, he 
was an artist worthy of comparison with the very greatest. Now 
the remarkable thing is that the heroine of Miss Richardson’s great 
work has an identity so real that it is only comparable to the 
identity in ourselves of which we alone are aware. This remains - 
true even though most of her being, ever. though al of her being, 
be drawn from the interior of Miss Richardson’s consciousness of 
herself. Hamlet and Faust were, without question, drawn from 
the interior of Shakespeare’s and Goethe's consciousness of them- 
selves. For thus only, only by being the projection of a deep 
intimate personal experience, can characters in fiction acquire a 
symbolic importance and come to be representative of the uni- 
versal human situation. Even if Miriam Henderson is more closely 
akin to Dorothy Richardson than the Idiot is to Dostoievsky or 
Don Quixote to Cervantes or Wilhelm Meister to Goethe, she 
is not a whit more akin to her than voung Marcel and Swann 
(taken together) are to Proust or Dedalus and Bloom (taken to- 
gether).are to Joyce. Miss Richardson’s intimate friends could 
point, one may be sure, to countless important differences be- 
tween the novelist herself and her hercine. Miss Richardson, one 
at least is allowed to guess, is probably five times more humane 
than Miriam, more humorcus than Miriam, more complex than 
Miriam, less contrary than Miriam; fcr it is surely a fact that no 
writer can create a character and endow it with convincing vitality 
such as shall be more interesting, more attractive, more subtle 
than he is himself. 

But what a triumph in portraiture Miriam is! Tri is hard to think 
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of any woman in fiction more living, more real. One comes to 
know every cranny of her mind, every eccentricity of her feelings, 
every tangent of her thought. But the point I want to make is that 
this kind of portraiture differs completely from the outward, 
built-up reality which charms us so much in Jane Eyre, Becky 
. Sharp, Beatrix in Esmond, Hardy’s Tess. Such women are types. 
With Miriam it is not what she feels but rather the way she feels 
that makes her symbolic. 

And the peculiar genius of these extraordinary volumes lies 
herein: that through Miriam’s heightened awareness of them all, 
the other characters in the book imbibe an intense life of their 
own, making them stand out in clear-cut relief against the ebb 
and flow of her feelings. | 

From what has been already suggested, three rare qualities 
emerge as characteristic of Miriam’s pilgrimage through modern 
life; in the first place, the genius that has made of this young woman 
a symbol of universal human experience; in, the second place, the 
convincing reality of the various persons who compose’ the 
drama of the girl’s practical and intellectual life; in the third place, 
and this the greatest of all, the secrets to which we are admitted _ 
in regard to Miriam’s femininity. Yes; the first two of these attri- 
butes are but the rough-hewn scaffolding of the substantial edifice 
of Miss Richardson’s art. Other writers have made of a particular 
human character an epitome of the common experiences of our 
race. Other writers have surrounded such a person with a vivid. 
entourage whose figures and gestures “strained”, as Henry James 
liked to put it, through the protagonist’s vision, assume the mel- 
low atmospheric, tactile values of the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt. 
It is in the feminine substratum of this work that one grows 
aware of an entirely new element in fiction . . . something that ` 
we look for in vain in Jane Austen, in the Brontes, in George 
Eliot. These quiet and penetrating books represent, in fact, the 
only attempt that I am aware of to put into psychological fiction 1 
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the real “philosophy”, moral, esthetic spiritual, and that which 
underlies all these and escapes from <ll these and mocks at all 
these—of women where they differ mcst from men. 

Lots of men have created living wenen. Lots of women have 
exploited their own sex-humour (as Jane Austen did) or sex- 
` eroticism (as the Bronteés did); lots sf women have used the 
philosophy of men and given it a certah feminine twist (as George 
Eliot did); but no writer, as far as I know, in any country or in 
any age, has deliberately undertaker to represent the peculiar 
feminine reaction to life, not only in hamour and in sentiment, but 
in what might be called cosmic <pprehension, or planetary 
zstheticism. This undertaking is enarely new in literature; un- 
known to Montaigne, unknown to Pater, unknown to Proust. 
Miss Richardson is a far more originz! writer, a far greater writer, 
than the clever philistine-culture of our age has the sensitivity 
to understand. She is an authentiz philosopher in the great 
“open-secret” tradition; the tradition that excludes Aristotle, 
Descartes, Kant, Russell, Whitekead, Watson, and includes 
Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Plato, Mentaigne, Goethe, Emerson, 
Nietzsche, Spengler. The main pcint about this aspect of her 
work, however, is that she has cerried this philosophy of the 
“‘a-logical, innocent eye” into a new dimension, the dimension of 
women’s secret, instinctive sensitiveness to the mystery of life. 
She takes her place in the great rô e of thinkers who, like Hera- 
clitus and Goethe and Nietzsche, are intent on Life Itself, in its 
mysteriously flowing stream, rather than.any human hypothesis 
of its whence and whither. But her “novum organum”, her organ 
of research, in this profane cult, -emains the subconscious sen- 
tiency of women rather than that cf men. She is in fact the modern 
priestess of a strange and exciting Renaissance of certain lost 
illuminations which must have osiginated the unknown ritual of 
the Great Mother’s “Mysteries” at Eleusis. One of her ‘most 
devoted feminine disciples has pointed out to me only recently 
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that it must be remembered that the planet we live upon is essen- 
tially a feminine planet. No mythology has ever dared to make the 
earth masculine. The sun, the moon, the stars, are all, so to speak, 
psychically bi-sexual; but Earth, under all her names, remains a 
goddess. And since this is so, how curious, how significant, that 
until Dorothy Richardson began to write her patient, convoluted, 
difficult books, not a single human thinker, whether in prose or 
poetry, has really made of the feminine attitude to life the vantage- 
ground for interpreting life! Did this distinguished writer know 
where she was going and what she was doing when she wrote 
Pointed Roofs, her first book? For even there, her method is in 
full application. Where did she find this singular method? She 
can only have found it, like ell mysterious discoveries in art- 
method, in some underlying fold or conch or secret volute of her ~ 
own consciousness, unrolled there and brought to light for the 
first time. The literary student looks in vain for any earlier 
“fons et origo” of such daring innovation in fictional narrative. — 

Dorothy Richardson is a Wordsworth of the City of London; 
only she is a Wordsworth, whe, in exchanging the mystery of 
mountains and lakes for the mystery of roof-tops and pavements, 
has purged away those teasing pedentries, puerilites and pieties 
which spoiled and cluttered up that great poet’s original revela- 
tions. But she is “after” precisely the same thing . . . something - 
that is very old and very pagan and absolutely non-moral . . . 
what Wordsworth himself, indeed, calls quite simply, “the. 
: Pleasure which there is in Life itself’. Most beautifully does 
Miriam Henderson in these books speak of her “profanity”. 
This word “profanity” implies just exactly the non-moral, anti- 
- social, lonely zest for the pure Life-Sensation stripped of all sur- 
plusage, which Wordsworth “suckled in a creed outworn” so 
indignantly advocates. | 

But Miriam’s famous “profanity” implies much more than this. 
It implies a far more important and serious change in our system of 
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spiritual valuations than t’ literary critics of our time have had - 
the wit to see. Miriam’s‘ >fanity” is indeed nothing more nor 
less than a very deep ana original system of life based upon a 
mystical quietude; an intensity of entranced, receptive contem- 
plation. It is no wonder, therefore, that Dorothy Richardson’s 
inner circle of sophisticated admirers has been hit by the Great 
War. The raw, scoffing unhappy, defeatist mood of after-war 
writers like Aldous Huxley would be naturally atrophied and 
paralysed in that particular nerve of exultant life-zest which it is 
Miriam’s profane benediction to exploit. It is for this reason that 
Miss Richardson’s most eloquent champions, as far as her own 
country is concerned, have been writers like Edward Garnett 
and J. D. Beresford, who belong- to an older, calmer and more 
self-possessed generation. Splendid examples of the stupidity of — 
smart cleverness in the understanding of our author are con- 
stantly appearing; and one is secretly not altogether sorry that it 
should be so! One derives a certain malicious pleasure from this 
spectacle of critical smartness behaving as it always has behaved 
in the presence of the quiet, unpredictable growth of organisms 
that have the sap of genius in them. It is naturally the “Smart 
Alick” type of critic who will find the mental adventures of 
Miriam Henderson insufficiently documented by modern catch- 
words, and altogether too grave, too serious, too mystical, too 
obscure. As a matter of fact nowhere in modern literature, in- 
cluding France and Germany and America, is there a writer with 
more of that particular stuff of genius in her, which, of all things, 
is so irritating to the cheap satirist and so totally obscure to the 
social comedian. «< 

This Montaignesque “Life-Cult”, with its evasive and magical 
ramifications, as our author tracks it so patiently along its waver- 
ing and fluctuating sun-patas, forces her to wrestle with the most 
recondite problems of sty e. Why, for instance, is it impossible 
to express these subtleties in an ordinary, hand-to-mouth, normal 
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prose? Why would they lose their quintessence, their very identity, 
why would they become scmething altogether different, if they 
were expressed in plain, blunt words? Osbert and Sacheverell 
- Sitwell, those subtle Sophisticates, should be the ones to help us, 
just here, in elucidating this mystery, for they, too, have had to 
wrestle with that terrific prablem of style which is so airily, so 
lightly dodged by the clever, unchildlike minds of our younger 
generation. E 

Dorothy Richardson’s style has, like so many rare prose-styles, 
its distinct affinity with poetry, without in the least degree 
approximating to that bastard hybrid, “prose-poetry”. Like 
poetry, what it desires to express is so evasive, so much a matter 
of what one feels, so to speak, through the pores of one’s skin, 

that it has to be expressed in a gnomic, oracular, idolatrous way. 
To attempt to express it in plain, blunt prose would be to attempt 
to express logically, rationally, argumentatively, what is always 
killed and blown to bits by logic, reason, argument. You must 
= remember that this “Pilgrimage” of Miriam’s is a sort of Quest 
of the Holy Grael. It is as serious a thing as Wilhelm Meister’s 
search for the Æsthetic Absolute. It is as serious as the long 
Proustian beagle-hunt after the wild Hare of the Eternal hid in 
the sour turnip-fields of Time. What Dorothy Richardson’s. 
heroine is looking for is in fact the divine object of the ecstatic 
contemplative life, nothing less than the Beatific Vision; and 
not merely for this alone; for she is looking for this as it manifests 
itself, in diffused glory, throughout the whole inflowing and out- 
flowing tide of phenomena. ` 

And for the very reason that our author’s protagonist is beating 
up such recondite game... the very Deus Absconditus of 
what most of us crudely call the “Inanimate” . . . it is clear that 
“style” in her work becomes like the holy language of a very 
complicated ritual, the only effective invocation of the shy Numen 
whose presence she is summoning. 
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How should not the smart, fashionable critics fight shy, and 
the Hoi Polloi steer clear, of a worx that appeals so definitely to 
posterity by its contempt for every single one of the chords and 
strings of the modern orchestral devils’ dance? Naturally, it is not 
easy to “skim” these books. Not one of your confounded quick- 
time readers could say to another, “I’ve just been glancing through 
the last volume of Dorothy Richardson, and it seems to me awfully 
swell stuff.” No wonder that, like Walter Pater and Flaubert, 
Miss Richardson writes slowly, treating every paragraph as if it 
were as unique and exquisite a problem as a Pindaric Ode; or, 
better still, as if it were some carefully translated oracle, stolen 
in the gusty wind from the tops o7 Dodona’s oak-trees, and puts 
syllable by honeyed syllable into beautifully vowelled Attic 
Greek. - 

The disciples of Dorothy Richardson must resemble those first 
slowly increasing readers of Wordsworth or those groups of 
passionate adherents who gathered round William Blake. There 
are in America a much larger minority than she probably realizes 
who know her books by heart; but unfortunately few of these 
are book-buyers: they depend on libraries. But let that be as it 
may, it would seem pretty certain that even as things are there is 
no living writer in English with a reputation equal to hers 
among the adepts and the initiates. The history of literary reputa- 
tion is indeed a curious thing; and one wonders rather bitterly. 
how many of the famous popular English writers of our time 
realize that while it is practically certain that in a hundred years: 
not a soul will be reading any of them, it is equally certain that 
thousands and thousands of literary people in those days will be ` 


| searching and snatching at every word, trace, sign, and relic, 
left of Dorothy M.-Richardson. 


(To be concluded) 


J. C. CHADWICK: 


Portrait of a Lamb, B leating 


ROBABLY what first attracted Dina’s notice was that he- 

was sitting more or less in the attitude of her father’s 

bronze Buddha on the edge of the common, whilst he had pencil 
sketches propped up round him, like a pavement artist. 

Rather shyly, she went nearer to these and began staring at 
them. There was one of a lean, smooth, Egyptian-looking cat’s 
head that she liked, and there was one of a coat hanging ona door, 
and beside this there was a carved sandstone figure of a horse, and 
there was a sketch of a lamb—its nose wrinkled up, its eyes two 
slits, its neck stretched out, its tail bowed i in—a lamb, in short, 
too miserably cold for words. | 

Said Dina, “Do you sell these drawings?” 

The young man replied, “Yes, I do sometimes.” Yesterday, 
for instance, he had sold one rather well. T; 

_ Said Dina, “Would you sell that lamb?” ` 
“Fd barter it, more likely.” | 
“Barter it? For what?” 

He asked, “Why do you want it?’”’—and Dina stared at him 
. for a moment with her mouth slightly open, because she had not 
expected that question. She went on, “Oh!—Well, I like it. 
I... It's wonderful, I think. So like a lamb,” she at truth- 
fully, but, she felt, feebly. 

“There are lambs much more like lambs over there in that 
field,” replied the young man. 

“Yes. Yes—there are, aren’t there? But it gave me a feeling 

. .” She looked at it again, and looked at the young man 
again; and said, “Did one lamb look like that—just one lamb? Or 
did you look up and see—lamb-ness all at once, one day?” 

He said, “All lambs look like that when they are bleating.” 
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_ “No!” contradicted Dina. “Oh, they don’t, really. They don’t, 
anyway, when I look.” Her mind plunged on alone for a few 
seconds. She then asked, “What’s in that picture besides lamb- ` 
ness?” 
“Coldness.” 
“And besides coldness?” 
~ “No way of getting out of coldness.” 
“Helplessness, then? Misery. And Misery-that-isn’ eee 
a 
“Quite,” replied the young man. 
“Three sad things—yet the picture’s lovely.” 
The young man agreed. 
“Did that lamb grow up into a sheep ever?” 


“I can’t say. This lamb’ll have to ow up.into ideas. If any- 
thing.” 


“Mine!” But then again she contradicted, ‘“No—T'll have to 
grow up into its, rather?” 
“Not at all. Are its—now; or you would not like them.” 
Her eyes opened. “Am /—all I like, then?” 
“All you dislike too? And all you fear? And all you want? All 
you are capable of seeing? Yes—I think so,” said the young man. 
“Oh!” She waited, and some Thing in her said, “That’s the 
_ truth! And I have always known it, really.” 
She reflected further—she thought back. But, yes—it was the 
truth; and she had always known it. She looked again at the young 
man. He looked at her. He laughed. She suddenly put all the 
money she had with her down at his feet—remembering that 
even fellow-finders of the truth must eat to live and pay to eat. 
But, since he had enough to pay to eat with at the moment, he 
gave Dina back her money. Then they both laughed. 
Of course, she did not any longer want the drawing. She was 
all, inside herself, that that was, and had overpast it now she 
knew that. : 
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So had he, of course, having known enough to draw it. 
So the interesting, and the only interesting, question for them 
both was now, “What next?” 


| Thet welve 


HERE by some wrinkled stones round a leafless tree, 
With beards askew, their eyes dull and wild 

Twelve ragged men, the council of charity | 
Wandering the face of the earth a fatherless child, 
Kneel, at their infidelity aghast, 
For where was it, some time in Syria 
(Or maybe Palestine when the streams went red) 
The victor of Rome, his arms outspread 
His eyes cold with that inhuman ecstasy 
Cried the last word, the accurséd last 
Of the forsaken, that seared the western heart 

_ With the fire of the wind, the thick and the fast 
Whirl of the damned in the heavenly storm: 
Now the wind’s empty and the twelve living dead 
Look round them for that promontory form 
Whose mercy flashed from the sheet-lightning’s head: 
But the twelve lie in the sand by the dried tree 
Seeing nothing—the sand, the tree, rocks 
Without number—and turn away the face 

To the mind’s briefer and more desert place. 

_ ALLEN TATE 
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BaSIL WILLEY’ 


Suburban Prelude—Il 


y 
HE motley ugliness of Oxford Street is mitigated a little, 
west of Oxford Circus, so Mr. Widdup thought, perhaps by 

the-dip which the road takes'here, perhaps by the knowledge that 

Hyde Park opens just beyond, or by the recollection that winter 

sunsets sometimes crimson the western end of it. Roads opening 

northwards reveal the green heights of Highgate and Hampstead. 

De Quincey had looked longing'y up these roads, Mr. Widdup 


~ remembered, because northwards lay Grasmere and Wordsworth. 


But for Mr. Widdup just now these roads, and Orchard Street in 
particular, into which his *bus now turned, were avenues into his 
own suburban past. And as Orchard Street gave place successively 
to Baker Street and Regent’s Park Road, as the rich significance of 
all things genuinely metropolitan yielded gradually to the stale- 
ness of outer London, Mr. Widdup became aware of that drop in 
emotional temperature, that gradual surrender of the faculties to 
the onset of victorious commonplace, which he had known on 


. many a former return to Northgate. The soul-climate of that 


suburban youth of his had certainly been numbing. He had, it is 
true, passed through one or two phases of passionate resistance 
against was uns alle bändigt, das Gemeine, most of them inspired 


by optimistic nineteenth century literature. After reading Emer- 
- son’s essays he had once, when a schoolboy of fifteen, astonished 


his mother by breaking silence in the midst of a dinner of cold 
mutton and sago with the exclamation “Good heavens! Here we 
are on this marvellous planet, whirling along through infinity to- 
gether, and yet we can’t find anything to say to each other but 
‘pass the salt’!”? His mother had sadly noted this outburst of his as 


a milestone: it meant that Peter had taken his own life in hand, 
f ' E 
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and that he would now work out his own salvation, or ETE 

in a region outside her sphere of influence. He had told himself 
that, as Carlyle had said, in all things there is inexhaustible mean- 
ing, and that the eye sees in them what the eye brings means of 
seeing. He had once defied a friend, during a discussion in his 
room at home, to point out anything which a determined vision 
could not use as a window into infinity. His lends weI had ` 
sunk in: “Well, your wall-paper, for instance.” 

Mr. Widdup’s early struggles had been intense and wearing, 
and he had grown up into a nervous and introspective youth, be- 
lieving in his own power to transmute his surroundings, but 
actually finding all his blisses in other quarters. When maturity 
had brought the power (or the nerve) to face things as they are, he 
had come to see that with each revolution of the wheels of *bus or 
tram that carried him homewards from any excursion, there was 
an ebbing of his interest in life. And even now, when as a middle- 
aged man, he reckoned himself immune from the assaults of 
adolescent depression, he felt something of the old chill as the 
"bus pursued its northward journey. At Swiss Cottage, indeed, 
there was a patch of emotional warmth (like one of those pools of 
warm air near a haystack on a cold autumn night, Mr. Widdup 
thought), for it was in this neighbourhood that Lucy had lived, 
and that corner had often served them as a place of meeting. “Ah, 
now that”, thought Mr. Widdup, as the ’bus pushed unmercifully 
on into the cold of Finchley Road, “that was something which 
had power over das Gemeine, far greater than any alchemy I could 
ever summon from my own soul. Yes! during that blessed time 
the stubborn world melted into opaline haze, and all things and 
persons passed me by with a rapt look, intent, it seemed, on their 
own blessedness as I on mine”. 


VI 
During much of the remaining part of the journey, Mr. 
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Widdup’ s emotions were, comparatively, in abeyance, and he fell 
to noting, with a dull disgust, the urbanisation of his early environ- 
ment. It was merely a part of the general deterioration, of the 
world since his youth; another evidence of the general disappear- 
ance of Nature, the divinity of the nineteenth century, whom he 
too had worshipped ardently. It was with a sense of outrage that 
he beheld, at every turn, some garage, or block of shops, or row 
of desirable residences, usurping upon the hedges and fields he 
had known. It was worse than a physical assault, this attack upon 
memory. To Mr. Widdup recollections were more real than the 
“real life” of each present day; yet here these realities of his were 
being denied by objects which every moment mocked him with 
“No, you are wrong, you must erase those pictures of twenty 
years’ standing; it is now thus and thus”. 

The annoyance aroused in him by the manifold recurrence of 
this experience even convinced Mr. Widdup that he must, after 
all, have “given his heart to these scenes”, as Lamb had said, 
more than he had supposed. He envied Wordsworth the unchang- 
ing permanence of the scenes of his early recollections. Men with 
suburban backgrounds, he reflected, cannot write Preludes. | 

At last the *bus drew up at Northgate and Mr. Widdup dis- 
mounted. A few steps down a side street of new brick villas 
brought him to his old home, now the abode of his grandmother 
and her devoted daughter. There it stood, in the middle of a row 
of its fellows, still smiling through its bay-windows, venetian- 
blinds and lace-curtains, with that air of surprised respectability 
which had always reminded him of the ladies who came to his 
mother’s “‘at-home days”. The house had been one of the first 
of the semi-detached villas to be built here, early in the reign of 
King Edward, when Northgate was still a village preserving, as 
the builders had pointed out, its “original rural charm”. 

= Newness had been its chief characteristic throughout the time 
of Mr. Widdup’s boyhood .there, and it was therefore with 
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another shock to habitual feeling that he now recognised it as 
quite old among its upstart neighbours; as having even a trace of 
“period” dignity lacking in the labour-saving erections of the 
post-war era. “I am like that house I once lived in”, Mr. Widdup 
reflected, as he opened the gate, ‘‘Fairfield, c’est moi! I am as 
Edwardian as those ugly sash-windows and those pretentious 
-stone-mullions; my ideas, like Fairfield, are the product of that 
bye-gone age, when Fascism, Communism, Birth-Control and 
Wireless were unheard of.” | 
His relatives, who lived here now were likely, he thought, 
in view of their limited means and their nonconformity, to have 
preserved the old tradition intact. And indeed, it seemed to be so 
as the front door opened and his aunt, wearing the white ribbon 
of the United Kingdom Rechabite Order, embraced her darling 
Peter as if he were still the boy he had always seemed to her. As 
he entered the hall a faint but penetrating odour met his nostrils, 
blended, it seemed, partly of camphor and potpourri, but sym- 
bolical of how much !—of continuity, of feminine conservatism, 
of “central peace subsisting at the core of endless agitations’”— 
of just that old world which, by now, he had become eager to 
recapture. Far from feeling constrained or superior, as he had 
. anticipated, on account of his escape from all this, he now longed 
to identify himself as completely as possible with it. He found: 
himself noting, with disapproval, certain signs that even in this 
house there had been movement; that life, new life, was bubbling 
up even here, life that derived partly from the new age as well as 
from the old. Through the dining-room door he caught sight of 
a small wireless set by the fireplace; a few photographs of unknown 
persons rested on the mantelpiece; and in the front garden, where 
formerly there had been grass and a clump of euonymus bushes, 
haunted by the caterpillars of the magpie-moth, there was now 
crazy-paving in the modern style, with a stone bird-bath in the 
middle. ‘The ratson-d’étre of this place, Mr. Widdup complained 
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to himself, was to be unchanged; He resented as impertinences 
these adjustments to contemporary conditions, these concessions 
to modernity. Whatever seemed to express the disintegration of 
old standards was, for the moment at least, distasteful to him. 
It shocked him that anything should be found here which sprang 
from the new morality of ‘“Have-a-good-time-why-rot’, in- 
stead of from the old one of “Don’t-do-that-or-you-won’t-go- 
to-heaven”. 

Almost immediately he became aware of a new and more 
penetrating odour—was it lilies, or carnations?—and his aunt, 
yes, she certainly had seemed more silent than usual while he had 
been taking in his surroundings. Why, there were tears in her 
eyes.——‘‘Mother passed away early this morning, dear.” 

| $ a + DS 

Peter remembered with self-reproach, as he stood near the 
aged, wasted form surrounded with flowers, his foolish resent- 
ment against signs of newness in the house. Here then, was some- 
thing newer than wireless, the crazy-paving and all the new 
suburbia. Precisely where he had most confidently expected and 
hoped to find conservation, Death offered him, as if with delibe- 
rate irony, a piece of his very latest handiwork. The minister 
came in, and Peter listened while he spoke of the old lady’s life, 
of her courage through fifty years of poverty and widowhood, 
and of the faith in God which had been both the cause and the 
‘reward of her endurance. Peter had known his grandmother’s 
faith from boyhood; it was the faith he had rejected before he had 
known why, and that from which all his later development had 
only alienated him more and more. Yet in the presence of death 
itself he agreed entirely with the minister. “There is no such 
thing”, he reflected, “as an absolute past, since a present event 
can modify it retrospectively. The meaning of no individual’s 
life can be read until the life is over. Now that she is dead, my 
grandmother’s actions and words are literally. other than they 
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were when she was alive. Not merely in a sentimental sense, or 
out of respect to the dead only, but with strict truth, it can be 
said that what was formerly lack of imagination has become 
fortitude; what was narrowness and bigotry, faith. What a living 
person believes may be superstition or folly, but it is no longer so 
when he has died in that belief. As long as we breathe there is a 
presumption against us; when we expire this is removed; like all 
who have suffered defeat, we are thereby somehow put in the 
right.” 
Vil 


Thwarted thus in his quest for the past, Peter wandered 


through the house trying to read the meaning of the old place in 
the light of this latest event. The task was almost too complicated, 
for the house was, to him, a palimpsest many times over-written. 


He went to his old bedroom-window and looked out over the © 


familiar scene—the row of narrow villa-gardens with its back- 
ground of fine old trees and the glimpse of open country beyond, 
still unaccountably preserved in its original beauty. There was 
the old red-brick manor-house with a white belfry, which had 
represented to him all Dickens’ country houses in turn as he had 
read the novels in boyhood; by its side stood the cedar whose level 
branches used to show black against the sunset, mimicking the 


cloud-bars, and the dead ivy-covered tree, which thrust up slant- 


wise a fantastic neck ending in a bare prong, often the subject of 
delightful imaginings between him and his mother as they knelt 
together by that same window at bedtime on warm evenings. He 
remembered how all this had looked at the time when he had be- 
gun to be conscious—perhaps at twelve or thirteen—of the 
awakening of imaginative life within him. He had stayed for hours 
by this window on many a fine June evening watching the sunset 
and the miraculous after-glow in the north which still lingered 
after he had gone to bed. 

The white northern light had seemed to bring near to him that 


— 
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strange, supernatural region of the mirid, the North Pole, where 
in trance-like silence and purity the Laplanders plied their reindeer 
sledges by the light of the midnight sun and the aurora borealis. 
This side of the house was the exciting, the romantic, the sacred 
side; the front looked out upon streets and shops—das Gemeine— - 
but this, ah, this! commanded infinity. Through this window had 
come to him most of his first impressions of divinity; he had un- 
consciously formed here the habit of looking away from his 
fellows for emancipation and solace, and of finding in Nature a 
thrilling emotion which he felt sure had more to do with God than 
Sunday mornings in chapel had. He had been a Wordsworthian 
before ever his father had introduced him to’ Wordsworth. 
“Perhaps I should have been more of a success”, he thought to 
himself now, “if I had expanded south-east towards das Gemeine 
and my fellows, instead of acquiring this incorrigible propensity 
for.God and the North Pole.” 

These were some of the undermost layers of the palimpsest. 
Written over all these he could decipher how the scene had 
appeared to him on the evening before he had first left zor France 
during the war. It had glimmered upon him with a concentration 
of significance whose meaning was clearer now than it had been 
then. Over this, there was the expression it had worn when he 
had returned after the Armistice: a wan, shrunken look, as if it 
had shared in the prevailing decay of the old life. Formerly it had 
seemed infinite, and he had striven vainly to expand into it; now 
it was an old garment which he had outgrown. After this, when 
he was in love with Lucy, there had come a rejuvenescence, and 
a sort of infinity had returned, but it was of a new quality, and 
seemed unconnected with the older feeling. And now that he 
was verging on middle-age, what had it to say to him? Another 
shrinkage seemed to have occurred, but he could make out little 
else at the moment. The present never held much significance for 
him; contemporary impressions in the light of common day were 
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But he saw enough to understand that the “palimpsest” image was 


inaccurate; the pictures were not simply stratified separately one 
above the other, but each successive picture modified all its pre- 
decessors; the process was continuous development, as of a 
musical theme; and by what modulations its final meaning would 


be unfolded, who could tell? 


“Time and Death,” he thought, “these are T great de- , 


velopers and meaning-givers. I have been relying so far on Time 
tọ develop my meanings; Death has given meaning to the life 
that has just departed. But do I want to wait for Death to give 
meaning to mine? Why do I research so eagerly into time past? 
Probably because my present is empty and passive, whereas the 
past is rich in ready-made significances. But “the past’’—what is 
it, that I should rely upon it or live in it? Have I not discovered 
that no absolute past exists? Either the outer world changes and 
falsifies our memories, or (this happegs i in any case) we change, 

and the memories are modified by the change in the mind that 
remembers. But there are some people who, after `a certain age, 
seem to change but little, save passively, at the bidding of Time. 


on Ae 


These, when their developmen? has become arrested, are the `’ 


people who dwell most upon, their past, since from their com- 
paratively motionless ‘standpoint 4he backward perspective re- 
mains fairly constant. Wordsworth was one of those after thirty, 
hence the Prelude. He was fortunate, in that his past was linked 
with things that can change little within human memory, so that 
he could believe in it as an absolute. But I, now that my develop- 
ment has ceased and my present is empty, have nothing compar- 
able to fall back upon. This scene from my bedroom window? 
Ah, but it is threatened already; its continuance is as precarious 
as that of a sand-castle when the tide is rising. It is time to pack 
“up and move further on. When all things are in flux, there is no 
time or place for loitering and backward-glancing. If I don’t want 
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to be one of the multitude who move only at the command of 
Policemen Time and Death, I must move voluntarily and of set 
purpose; I must develop, and create my own meanings, since no 
more will be created for me. Can I do this? and is it true that, as 
some say, I can, by so doing, alter my own destiny? 

If the past, hitherto thought unchangeable, turns out to be 
only one more of the “relatives”, how much more ought not the 
‘present to be putty in my hands? The trouble with romanticism 
was that it was the mood of men to whose further progress the 
future was barred, and this vitiated the quality even of the retro- 
spection to which they were addicted, and in which they specially 
excelled. If I would escape their fate, I must see to it that my 
recollections are those of a man who is still living and creating 
significance. But what toil! Am I equal to bearing this burden of 
complete consciousness, or shall I not inevitably sink back into 
my habitual coma?” 


Vill 

Chastened by these and other thoughts, Mr. Widdup took 
leave of his aunt, and of Fairfield, and caught the motor-coach 
homewards, as he had: intended. His mind, both dazed and 
awakened by the unexpected climax of his visit to London, kept 
pace with the ‘hurrying vehicle, and they had reached open 
country before passing objects began to make any impression 
upon him. “Tasks in hours of insight willed can be through hours 
of gloom fulfilled” repeated itself incessantly to him, as he 
cogitated the issues which the day had brought to light. As the 
coach swung along the new arterial road to the north, the ebulli- 
. tion in Mr. Widdup’s mind began to subside, and finally ceased 
quite abruptly. He became aware that he was acutely fatigued. 
The new arterial road was raw and ugly. It was a tentacle of the 
hateful new London, thrusting itself insensitively through the 
old rural civilisation, and tainting the countryside with metro- 
E* 
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politan influences. Mr. Widdup wished he had returned by train. 
A train-journey established the necessary hiatus between London 
and one’s destination; one stepped on to the magic carpet, and one 
arrived in a new place, quite separate from the starting-point. 
This coach-travelling was different; forced to be conscious of the 
route all the time;;~~1 found, on arrival, that a new psychological 
link had been forged between London and home. Mr. Widdup 
enjoyed remoteness, separateness. So “distance” too was an 
illusion, a “relative”. He would always travel by train in future. 
Ah, but this would be a piece i romantic w he had learnt 
how to be superior to “relatives.’ 

A blight, cast by a London brought nearer by the coach- 
journey, rested upon Steeple Foxted as he dismounted. This was 
the kind of thing one must resist. One should counteract this 
effect by remembering, for instance, the real objective blight 
resting permanently on those London slums. 

Meaning, significance, an ordered and purposive life. ““Practis- 
ing the presence of God”, the preacher had called it. 

Possibly even creating the presence of God? Mr. Widdup 
pondered this possibility as he walked up the lane to his house, 
and resolved, by way of a beginning, to increase his subscription 
to the local housing society. 


ton 
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The Inquiry 


ie 
HEAD emerged for a moment, with a touch of blue tunic 
and a glint of metal: then a voice rapped through the half 
open door, and hearing his name, he passed into the larger room. 

At last. For over half an hour he had been kicking his heels in 
the “snug” that opened off the bar of the “Jolly Pitmen”. Not 
that he had been requested to lounge alone. Others were waiting 
to deliver evidence at the inquest now proceeding in the best 
room of the tavern. Two colliers with the bony shaven polls of 
their kind had kept him company, peppering the conversation 
with cheerful irony. “Goo on”, tendered Phipps, the elder of 
these, his pale lips delivered for. a moment from the stem of his 
pipe, “its nobbut form-al- li-tee—” The other collier extended 
jaunty finger tips as he passed. “IrIl soon be ower for thee— 
cheer up!” 

He conceded a faint smile (really he was rather pleased 
that they had been with him), but his heart throbbed pain- 
fully as he entered the inquiry. A swift glance captured every- 
thing. There sat manager Birchells on the other side of the big 
table—who could deny the Birchells moustache?—and Copeland, 
the under-manager, stocky and vibrant with energy, beside him. 
The rather sleepy figure with the black watered eyeglass ribbon 
dangling would be the coroner. And 

“James Edward Bagnold?” 

It was the company’s solicitor speaking, and the witness made 
theadmission remotely, doubtful, it would appear, of the validity of 
his own existence. Funny! one’snameintoned like that. And where 
was Perrin? Ah, spacious in the roomy chair, hands in pockets, and 
asilver watch chain only slightly spanning his aldermanic front, 
sat the Union representative. “Must keep my eyes on Perrin”, 
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he concluded, “Perrin, the Union man. Never did care for Perrin. 
And he’s bound to have his questions.” 

Meanwhile, still a little abstractedly he was conceding the other 
particulars. The deceased roadlayer, Worfolk, had been discovered 
asphyxiated in the workings over which he, witness, was deputy 
in charge. Yes, one admitted all that. And the crisp voice of the 
company’s solicitor hurried from point to point of the prelimin- 
aries. “This man’s friendly”, chought the deputy. “Perrin now?” 
Undoubtedly, Perrin: would need watching 

“Do you recognise the ventilation door marked X upon the 
plan”? The solicitor’s white finger ran over the map of the col- | 
liery workings, switching along the ribbed outline of the familiar _. 


galleries, and finally halting at a point in the north-east district— 
“There?” 


“Yes, sir.” That door! He swallowed hard, hoping that Perrin 
hadn’t noticed. Perrin would read'anything into evidence. You 
knew Perrin’s style, sweeping, rhetorical. “The air current is the 
life blood of the miner. The air current is the life line of the 
workings.” Perrin always speechified. 

“You are aware that the door in question was propped open 
with a fragment of stone, and left open?” | 

“I have been told so sir.” 

“And that such a door remaining open would short circuit the 
air supply from the place where the unfortunate man happened to 
be working, leaving him little or no air at all to carry on with?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“We may take it that whoever propped and left open the door 
in question would in all probability be held responsible for the 
atmosphere in which the deceased met his end?” 

“I suppose so sir.” . 

“Now I want you to consider the next question very carefully. 
It is most important to the bearing of this case. What kind of 
workman was deceased?” | 
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“Oh, pretty fair sir.” What else could one say? Worfolk was 
pretty fair. You couldn’t find a better roadlayer in the colliery. 

“No, no. I don’t mean quite that. In character now. Would you 
consider the deceased man at all given to negligent habits? Is it 
possible that he himself left the door = in the course of his 
activities?” 

“It is quite possible.” 

“Would the deceased use the door in carrying supplies?” 

“He. would need various things at his work sir.” 

“Tell us what he would need.” 

“Oh, timber, hammers, nails—”’ 

“Fairly heavy material?” 

“Yes sir, pretty heavy.” 

“T suggest that the deceased in carrying supplies propped the 
door open himself and omitted to close it?” 

“Tt is quite probable.” 

“Extremely probable?” The pursuing voice admitted ‘no 
compromise. 

“Yes sir.” Out it came. Well, what harm could there be in 
that? Praise or censure, it was all one now to poor Worfolk. The 
solicitor, however, still rubbed his cheek with faint dubiety. Was 
this the end? The solicitor sat down. And slowly Perrin arose— 

Perrin straightened his waistcoat, cleared his throat, and 
turned his fresh, fleshy face with the twinkling grey eyes in the 
direction of witness. He had the big, vain mouth of an orator. 

“You are the district deputy?” Perrin glanced demurely down- 
wards at the table littered with papers. | 

“Yes.” No “sir” for Perrin. 

“Tell us what you were doing when the tragedy occurred.” 

“Surveying the roadways.” 

“You were fully occupied with this job?” 

“Its a one man’s job”’—hotly. Just the sort of question Perrin 


would ask. 
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“Don’t answer at length,” said the sleepy man with the watered 
ribbon, mildly. “Yes or no will do.” And Perrin smiled | at 
the farthermost corner of the building. 

“What had you been doing for the previous hour?” 

What was Perrin getting at? How much did he really know? 
Better tell the truth at any rate. “I was dragging a tarpaulin from 
the slant into 52’s airway for one thing.” 

Perrin slid a fat finger over the map and gave a significant snort. 
“Ah, and so on your journey you would take the doorway in 
question?” 

“Yes, at that particular time I did.” 

. “Were you alone?” 

“Yes.” | 

“You did not fail to close the door behind your” 

“I did not.” 

“It would be criminal if you did not. You recognise that?” 

RAES 

“Now then—” Perrin hitched his thumbs in his waistcoat arm- - 
holes, “Shall we make absolutely certain? Did you prop the door 
open.as you passed through with your burden?” 

“I did.” 

“With what did you wedge the door?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Think now—a piece of wood, a piece of stone?” 

“A piece of stone, I think.” 

“And you displaced the stone when you had passed through 
with the cloth?” 

“I did.” 

Perrin smiled faintly. “This is rather curious. You can’t recall 
with what you propped the door open, yet you remember per- 
fectly well that you closed it?” 

“I do remember.” 

“Definitely?” 
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“Definitely.” 

“What time would you make that?” 

“About ten minutes past ten.” 

“And they spun poor Worfolk gassed at any 

“I believe so.’ 

“What did you do after the job related?” 

“I went to the north side of the district.” 

“And you remained there?” 

“Yes.” 

. “So that you dad deceased it appears had the door marked X 

upon the plan between you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I suggest that there is no real aida to suppose that 
Worfolk met death through his own negligence; and quite 
enough to suppose that he might have met it at the hands of 
another.” And Perrin stared intently at witness. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders. “I have no more questions to ask.” 

So that was what he thought? What could one say? “You can 
assume what you like—I tell you I did close the door!” Remotely, 
Perrin was muttering, “No usefulness in asking further ques- 
Hinse 82 

Ought one to step down now? A mute appeal to the body of 
the court evoked a slight response. Someone uttered thanks 
faintly, and witness realised that he was at liberty to depart. 

He regained the “snug” and dropped into a seat beside the 
colliers who were still waiting. “By gum! but thou art lookin’ 
sallow,” observed the elder. “Am I?” he commented simply, “I 
think PII take a breath of air. I—I don’t think Pm feeling well.” 
He left them and entered the quiet street. The newly-gilded 
clock on the parish church said twelve. In half an hour—perhaps 
much less—that flagrant insinuation started by Perrin, and ex- 
tended broadcast by Perrin’s friends, would be circulating around 


the colliery area. “Jim Bagnold, he 
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‘He slipped down an alley into. Summer Lane. “How do, 


Jimmy?” a voice came from the shadows. “How do,” he answered. 
He did not know who had spoken nor did he pause to ascertain. 
A hundred yards beyond the houses where the first green pas- 
tures climbed a ridge to the skyline, he perched on the nearest 
available railings. Of course, he had opened and propped the 
door, and of course he had closed it again. Stage by stage he en- 


deavoured to reconstruct the course of that momentous morning. . 


He had no witnesses to advance, worse luck, to prove how, 
single-handed, he had dragged the tarpaulin from point to point: 
It would appear that you could be a’cursed sight too independent 
at times. He saw himself approaching the door—there was a 
broken roof bar just in front of it—and scouting around for a 
wedge of some sort, wood or stone? But why particularly wood or 
stone? Why nota piece of coal? Why not? ` 

He set his teeth upon his thumb as his memory rekindled with 


_ the suggestion. It was all bearing in like some point in a negative — 


_ newly developed. He had hovered over a litter of both stone and 
coal fragments, and finally selected because of its roughish sur- 
face, a wedge of coal. He remembered now, and would in all 
probability have recalled as much before, had he not been so dis- 
‘tracted and confused by Perrin’s cross-examination. The wedge 


Paa n E 


that they had found had been a stone one. “I must go back and ~ 


tell them,” he muttered, slipping from the fence, and setting off 
at a jog trot down the road in the direction of the “Jolly Pitmen.” 
When he burst into the “snug” it was empty. The two colliers 
had vanished. No matter. His business being in the best room, he 
had half opened the door when the brawny arm of a policeman 
fell across his chest. “Go slow mister—no hurry—wait you a 
minute...” 
“But it was coal—coal,”’ he vociferated, “I know now—” 
F “Thats quite all right,” said the policeman disposedly. “You'll 
be able to talk as much as ever you like in a minute or two. 
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They’re breakin’ up now.” 

“I must say what I have to say!” 

But even as he spoke the room began to empty of its occu- 
pants. They streamed into the corridor and swarmed into the 
“snug” as he lingered helplessly watching the exit. As Phipps the 
collier and his mate emerged, “It was a piece of coal,” he muttered 
tremulously, “I forgot at the time.” He saw them gazeupon him . 
with steady, contemptuous eyes, and he followed a step or two, 
almost plucking at their sleeves. Then they hurried out. “ʻA piece - 
of coal,” he repeated, “‘coal—” but of the others nobody seemed 
to be listening. . . . 


Summer Night at Hyde Park Corner 


REAT globes cf light spill yellow rain: 
Pencils of gold through purple gloom. 

The *buses swarm like heavy bees 

Trailing fat bodies. Faces loom, 
Moonlike, and fade among the trees 

Which, lit beneath by lamplight, bloom 
High into darkness. Distant traffic 

Sounds with dull, enclosing boom. . .. 


Sleep extends a velvet forepaw. 
Night spreads out a downsoft plume. 
A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


BEA HOWE 


The Wood 


HEY turned off the main road into a small lane winding up 
through a narrow valley. 

“We now approach the Fingests,” ‘said Daphne Meition. 
“There is White Fingest, Red Fingest and Green. They lie at 
the end of this valley, which I think is the loveliest in Bucking- 
hamshire.” 

‘Andrew Marvell turned his hee lazily. All his movements were 
slow and graceful. On either side of them were half-hidden fields, 
rolling in smooth deep curves towards a low line of hills, banked 
by great hanging beechwoods. They are like an arrested green 
wave, he thought mechanically. Somewhere, a lark sang invisibly 
and a sweet scent, he did not know what scent it was, drifted 
through the air. 

“Have you been here before? It looks a pretty desolate place.” 

So detachedly did he put this question to her that Daphne 
wondered whether he expected an answer or not. Anyhow, she 
replied: 

“Yes, I have been here once before in March, when only the 
blackthorn was out. But I decided even then I must return one 
day.” 

“Did you! Why?” 

“Because it is such a lovely and, as you said, remote place. 
This lane only takes one to the three villages of Fingest and they 
are very difficult to find, I believe. The beechwoods close round 
them so secretly.” 

They continued driving in silence. Daphne Meirion had never 
found Andrew Marvell easy to talk to, and he seemed more than 
ever uncommunicative to-day. He drove his car well, but with 
complete indifference, staring in an expressionless way ahead. 
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One never knew whether he was enjoyii s himself or not. Look 
ing at him, Daphne Meirion rememberec the first time they had 
met..It must have been three years ago. He had been leaning i 
against the wall of a crowded ball-room, tall, dark and romantic- 

looking. For his gaze, even then, was withdrawn from the world 

moving directly about him. His unusual pallor possessed a curious 
gleam derived from the satin-like quality of his skin, of a remark- 
able texture for a man forced to shave daily. His dark hair and 
eyes were all the darker for this contrast. Daphne Meirion had 

discovered his name was Andrew Marvell and she instantly 
thought of the poet. “Butat my back Ialwaies hear, Time’s winged 

Charriot hurrying near.” Was he, like this probable ancestor of 
his, listening to the ghostly echoes of that fatal music? Later, 
when she came to know him better, she realised how right had 
been her first impression of his melancholy character. 

They had not met again till a month ago, when he had asked 
her to dine with him and she had been stung into acceptance by 
the diffidence of his invitation. The first time they dined together 
it was with mutual friends; the second time, they were alone. On 
both occasions, though, Daphne found this romantic-looking 
young man with the beautiful name reserved and difficult almost 
to the point of a rude coldness. But it was this very coldness which 
repelled and charmed one in the case of Andrew Marvell. He 
seemed like a statue existing frozen and apart, until some unknown 
enchantment would seize hold of his life and force him to become 
_ alive. 

So, pitying him more than liking him, Daphne Meirion found 
fieselk being undefinably drawn his way. He had few friends, he 
told her, as he found the young meri and women of his own age 
difficult to get on with and felt much happier in company of the 
‘old, or at least, matured. Naturally, Daphne was quite surprised 
when, hearing she was to appear in a play being produced for 
charitable purposes, he asked her to procure him a ticket. That 
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morning, the day of its first performance, he had rung her up and 
suggested a quiet drive and lunch in the country. 

“You will probably remain at home all day, becoming more _ 
and more nervous. Much better come out with mè instead. At 
least, it will take your mind cff to-night’s performance,” he said. 

_ Daphne assented to this proposition gratefully. He often sur- 
prised her by a curious delicacy of perception which a sensitive 
woman might have possessed. 

So they drove up their remcte valley towards the three hidden 
villages of Fingest and the once distant beechwoods drew 
nearer. We might lunch in one of them, thought Daphne dreamily. 
Then she looked at her companion’s spotless white flannels. He 
was always exquisitely dressed and she had never seen him with his 
hair ruffled or tie out of place. An amused smile flickered across 
her face. 

“What are you smiling at?” 

Unknown to her, Andrew Marvell had been watching Daphne 
for the last five minutes. She reminded him of a flower sitting be- 
side him, so cool and detached. The delicacy of her colouring — 
appealed instinctively to him. That pale fawn hair and eyes to 
match; also the lips only faintly touched with pink. He liked it. 
There was nothing insistent about her. Suddenly, he found him- 
self thinking of a plant which grew against a wall and flowered 
only in winter. Its minute flower was icy white, but the tips of its 
sweet-scented petals were flusked faintly pink. Like her lips. He 
smiled quickly. Winter daphne or daphne mezereon, that was 
what his flower was called. He had got it at last. Then he smiled 
again, secretly. How odd, for it was so like her own name. But 
she was speaking. 

“I was thinking your white flannels might be spoilt if we 
lunched in a wood. The ground is always damp and sitting on 
moss generally leaves a green stain somewhere.” 

“Don’t be absurd, of course it won’t spoil them. Our only 
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trouble will be to find a wood we both like. We will go on passing 
one after the other until we find ourselves back in | London.” 

Daphne laughed. 

But they did find one lying only two miles beyond. It lay just- 
off their lane, on the further side of a great bank of brown earth, 
through which the pale-green fronds of some young bracken 
shoots were slowly unfurling. Before them rolled and swelled 
the rich Buckinghamshire landscape, but they did not know what 
country lay behind. It seemed to belong to some strange en- 
chanter, for it was hidden by the cloistral ranks of these tall 
silent-breathing trees. Erect and smooth they rose, and in be- 
tween their gracious spacing lay pale pools of chequered sunlight. 
Daphne touched one beech trunk. Its smooth grey pallor, like 
watered-silk faintly marked in black, fascinated her. 

“Shall we walk a little further in so that no one can see us?” 
said Andrew. 

“Yes, of course.” 

They entered the beechwood, carrying a large but light lun- 
cheon basket between them. As they moved, last year’s leaves 
rustled dryly under their feet. They lay so thick here. Overhead 
spread the branches covered by young leaves of such an intense 
yet frail green colour, they seemed to exist apart from the great 
trees which had given them life. Beyond their exquisite shimmer, 
a breath as of stilled, green fire, showed the sky’s faint blue. 
Nothing moved. All was silent and cool. Only a small grey pigeon 
cooed somewhere, nesting in this wood. 

They sat down upon a vivid square of emerald moss fringed 
by an almost invisible forest of erect red hairs. The beechmast 
lay like a brown carpet near. Leaning back, Daphne’s fingers slid 
once more over the silvery-silk surface of the great trunk 
supporting her. 

“Tt feels like skin,” she said, “so cool and smooth. I should 
rather like to be a beech tree in June.” - 
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Andrew Marvell did not answer, bent over their picnic basket. 
There was already a faint green stain on his trousers. | 

They lunched on the wings and breast of a young chicken and 
a crisp lettuce salad. Some lemon-cheese tarts followed and then 
Andrew handed Daphne a box of large red strawberries. There 
were finely cut sandwiches of bread-and-butter to eat with them. 

“What a lovely lunch!” exclaimed Daphne. “I am quite sure 
you did not get it out of a shop.” 

“No, I made cook pack it up for me. My mother a she always . 
spoils me.” 

Andrew was filling a small orange cup with hot coffee from a ` 
thermos. Daphne thought: Yes, you are the kind of young man- 
most women would spoil. Then she wondered absently if he had 
ever fallen in love or had some kind of a love affair or other. 

After coffee, Andrew offered her a cigarette and then flung him- 
self down on the beechmast. He began to smoke, lazily watching 
a chain of blue rings he was making float away. Daphne gazed 
round. It was very still in this wood. Not even a leaf moved. 
There was only a faint flicker of movement along the ground; . 
among those pale pools of leaf-chequered sunlight. She suddenly 
felt Andrew’s eyes upon her and moved, nervously, under his 
gaze. Why was he looking at her in that absorbed way? Something 
beat quickly inside her—was it her heart?—~and she almost 
blushed. To overcome this odd feeling of sudden embarrassment, 
she picked up a book lying beside her and opening it began to` 
‘read out aloud at random: “Reaching the old mill at Turvill a 
path to the left of a small fir plantation should be taken by the 
walker wishing to find Hellspond.” 

“What on earth have you got hold of?” Andrew turned on his 
side, facing her. 

“Tt is a little book called ‘Rambles Round London’ which I 
found ona bookstall. I often bring it out with me into the country. 
It-is written by a very energetic gentleman called Mr. Roger 
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Thrump, who informs one of all the walks and excursions that 
can be made within a thirty mile radius of London. It was through 
Mr. Thrump I discovered this lovely — 

Andrew laughed. 

“Well, go ahead and I will listen. J am sure it is a most enter- 
taining work.” 

Daphne continued. But she remained conscious all the time 
of Andrew’s eyes fixed steadily on her. Her heart began to beat 
again, while her body felt it was being slowly wrapped ina rising 
tide of flame. A burning, but at the same time melting, sensation. 
She trembled, so namelessly excited, frightened, but still conscious 
of the minutest details of life happening about her. Please stop 
looking at me, she wanted to cry to Andrew, but her lips were 
dumb. She felt their wood was no longer still and remote. It had 
become the core of some new emotional life, never before ex- 
perienced by her. Caught up into it, will-less and without know- 
ledge, she read on, unable to take in a single word she was say- 
ing. Something very strange was going to happen soon, she 
thought. She did not know what it was, but she would not be the 
same Daphne after it had happened, and it seemed concerned 
only with herself and the throbbing, fixed glance of Andrew’s. 
Suddenly, as she realised it was impossible to bear the unbearable 
atmosphere of strained suspense between them any longer, her 
book was flung out of her hand and she looked down to see a 
‘dark head on her lap, while two arms Cap her round the waist 
Macleay: 

“I can’t bear the sound of your voice any longer. Please stop,” 
muttered Andrew. 

She remained looking down at him, trembling in every limb. 
His usual pallor was gone and a lock of wild hair hung over his 
. brow; he had flung himself across her lap so violently. Daphne 
longed to push back that lock and then run her fingers caressingly 
through his hair. It was a longing which shook her so, by its 
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sweetness, that she stayed motionless i in its grip. 

Passion had surprised them both too suddenly and they could 
only remain looking at each other, torn by different conflicting 
thoughts and emotions. In Andrew’s eyes, always so remotely 
alive, shone a light which made them appear very black and 
excited. He seemed to be becoming alive. Daphne was fascinated 
by the strangely kindled beauty of his face while the wood mar- 
shalled its huge beech trees behind her in a dream and above them 
hung that still breath of green leaf. It was the most exquisite 
moment of her life, but she was always to remember it afterwards 
with a terrible stab of pain that it should have passed, so fleetingly, 
and brought-no light of a miraculous act upon their lives. For 
Andrew began to kiss her violently; her knees, breasts, and thighs. 
He pressed close up to her, urgent and dlive. 

“T love you,” he cried, “I love you. Please kiss me and say you 
love me too.” 

‘Then he stopped, bewildered by the extraordinary power of 
the emotion suddenly released within him. He stared at her 
again, wildly. | 

“Ilove you. It must be that,” he muttered. 

Daphne still hung trembling above him. One part of her 
longed to melt away in his arms, the touch of his body on hers 
was so lovely; but another part, equally strong, remained fright- 
ened and so unresponsive in its apartness. She sat divided in this 
way, almost as inanimate as the grey smooth beech trunk which 
rose behind her, calling her to seek protection like another of 
her name. 

“Andrew,” she cried, “I 

But thinking that she did not feel as he did, and that he had 
behaved in an entirely unpardonable way, Andrew’s arms dropped 
from her waist. He turned his head away. 

“I am sorry,” he said in a lew voice,“I quite forgot myself. 
You must try to forgive me and understand that I——” he broke 
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off at a loss to explain his own ex-raordinary behaviour. The gleam 
of quickening life died in his eyes and a curious numbness, that 
numbness habitual to his aloof mind, made him its lonely captive 
again. Smoothing his hair down, he lit a cigarette. He did not 
care if Daphne allowed him to kiss her now or not. But did he? 
His hand still shook and a haunting sadness filled his mind. 

Daphne watched him, that unknown tide of mysterious 
emotion had also died within her. Once more the wood lay still 
and remote, but its magic was gone. She wanted to cry, she sud- 
denly felt so denied that promise of a strange and lovely happen- 
ing. She put out her hand and touched her ccmpanion. She had 
to, somehow. 

“Of course I understand,” she whispered. 

They remained looking at each other, the victims of a situation 
in which Andrew should have taken the réle of an active and 
powerful initiate. Instead, he glanced dully at his watch. 

“We ought to be returning. It is after four and I must not make 
you late for to-night.” 

Daphne rose and began to pack their basket mechanically. 

Quarter of an hour later, they were driving down Fingest 
Valley, their beechwood left behind them for ever. 

“You must not think that I kiss every girl I take out to lunch - 
with me. This is the first time in my life I have ever wanted to kiss 
anyone. You have forgiven me, haven’t you? I did not think you 
would mind. I ought to have controlled myself at once.” 

It was the longest intimate speech Andrew had made in his life. 

Daphne put out her hand and touched his arm. | 

“Of course I understand. I have never wanted to kiss anyone 
else either. It was so lovely in that wood. I am glad you were 
there with me too.” 

She could not say more for she felt shy, conscious of her com- 
panion’s embarrassment. Then they suddenly found themselves 
holding hands and talking more easily to each other than they 
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had ever done. So they returned to London. 

After that evening’s performance, Andrew went round to see 
Daphne. Her play had been splendidly received and, in the rôle of 
a young Chinese girl, the heroine of the piece, she had achieved a 
great personal success herself. He found her dressing-room 
crowded and in her long pearl-grey robes with her face so form- 
ally made up, it became a mere painted mask, she was a complete 
stranger to him. He congratulated her awkwardly and they re- 
mained talking stiffly as if they had never longed to kiss ee 
other that afternoon in a beechwood. 

Then others claimed her attention and Andrew Marvell turned 
away in unbearable pain. He would not see this girl again. Some- 
thing about her disturbed him too much and he determined to 

put her out of his life. 

But every day of the following week Daphne thought con- 
tinually of the young man who had driven her down into 
Buckinghamshire. His face was always before her eyes and she 
felt terribly alone and sad. At last she could bear it no longer 
and she sat down and wrote him a note. “Will you come and see 
me on Saturday morning?” she wrote, adding quickly before she 
changed her mind, “I love vou,” and signed it “Daphne.” On 
receiving her note, Andrew immediately telephoned. 

“Of course I will come on Saturday,” he said, in a low voice. . 
“Will eleven do?” Then he added, “I love you too.” 

A tense silence followed, and as Daphne wondered whether he 
would continue speaking, or must she, he rang off. 

But as she waited for him on Saturday morning, feeling very 
strung up, he surprised her by entering her sitting-room, un- 
announced, some minutes before eleven. For one moment he 
stood motionless by the door and their eyes devoured each other. 
Then he was across the room, kneeling down beside her chair. 
She bent over him, knowing that he loved her, but his love was 
strange and would be unlike any man’s. Putting his arms round — 
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her, he said: 

“Darling, I love you and all this ee I have thought of 
nothing else but you, you. But you should not have written to 
me and I should not have come. I'am a cold and selfish person. 
No good, I am afraid, to anyone. Sometimes, I do not feel I am 
_ even alive, and I do not believe I could ever really care for any- 

one. I shall only make you unhappy and in time you will come 
to hate me. I could not bear that. I- 

He broke off and stared at her wildly. Daphr°2’s eyes swept 
his exhausted white face. They were so isolated and ‘mysterious to 
each other in their love, that they seemed to be back in their en- 
chanted wood in Buckinghamshire. Only now it was neither day 
nor night; there reigned instead a ghostly twilight, and Daphne felt 
they had lost each other in the chill silence of this dimly-lit wood 
with its huge trees watching, motionless. Was Andrew really a 
statue lying white and chill on the ground which she had found 
and warmed for an instant into life in her arms? They belonged to 
each other, but they had parted upon the too ecstatic rapture of a 
disembodied kiss. Now they were wraiths wandering lost in a 
world which did not really exist. She cried out in pain at this 
involuntary vision. 

“Oh, I wish it was the other day again, in our beechwood.” 

And Andrew answered, “Yes, I feel something happened then. 
We should have loved each other and all would have been clear.” 
Despair marked his face while his heart already felt chilled. 

Daphne pressed his dark head to her breast. She must love 
Andrew whatever happened, though love, sighed a voice from 
the shadowy heart of that distant beechwood, might be tor- 
mented and cruel. She bent down and gave that love her lips. 





The Cross 


HERE is a place that some men know: 
I cannot see the whole of it, 

Nor how men come there. Long ago 

Flame burst out ofa secret pit 

Crushing the world with such a light 

The day sky fell to moonless black, 

The kingly sun to hateful night — 

For those, once seeing, turning back: 

For love so hates mortality, 

Which is the providence of life, 

She will not let it blesséd be 

But curses it with mortal strife, 

Until beside the blinding rood 

Within that world-destroying pit 

—Like young wolves that have tasted blood, 

Of death, men taste no more of it; 

So blind, in so severe a place 

(All life before in the black grave) 

The last alternatives they face 

Of life, without life to save, 

Being from all salvation weaned— 

A stag charged both at heel and head; 

Who would come back is turned a fiend 

Instructed by the fiery dead. ALLEN TATE 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 


and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. 


A zoa Bennett 


HE lite, the personality, the writings of Arnold Bennett 

were dealt with extensively in print in the few days follow- 
ing his death on March 27th last. The best was said by Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton; one received more dubiously the eagerly familiar 
tributes to “my friend Arnold” which came from less expected 
and less appropriate pens. 

Does anything remain still to say? Only, it may be, to remark 
how the sense of personal loss, even for those who knew Bennett 
no more than through his writings, endures beyond the atten- 
tions of the newspapers. It is, indeed, as with Hardy and Conrad, 
permanent. These men are not replaced, in fact or in memory. 
‘They had, and they preserve, their integrity. 

One was, when it came to the point, possibly a little surprised 
to realise how much Bennett could still mean to one. It had so 
long seemed evident that his best work was done, and there 
appeared to be so many necessary aspects of life—psychological 
particularly—-to which in his creative work, if not in his criticism, 
he was blind. One put him down the child of nineteenth century 
liberalism to the bottom of his mind, a man whose final faith was 
in social rather than individual values, whose themes, tragic and 
comic alike, were social in their implications, and who in his 
personal life valued “‘success” if not for its own sake then as 
social acknowledgment. Yet his soul held a deeper vision. “Until 
a man can look upon the drunkard in his drunkenness, and upon 
the wife-beater in his brutality, with pure and calm compassion; - 
until he is surcharged with an eager and unconquerable benevo- 
lence towards everything that lives; until he has utterly abandoned 
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the presumptuous practice of judging and soning“ will 
never attain real content.” In those words lay the source and 
inspiration of all his finest work, and, too, it must be added, the 
flaw at the heart of that which was less ah fine. Bennett really 
reverenced all life. Every manifestation of the human spirit,.in 
particular, seemed to fascinate him; just because a thing was, he 
could regard it as worthy of attention and exaltation. When his 
“passionate intensity of vision”, directed to the world about 
him, truly penetrated to the depths beneath appearances, then he 
produced such work as The Old Wives’ Tale, probably the finest 


English novel of our day. His lesser works, his failures, sprang 


from an impossible essay—the attempt to enforce the vision of 
pure being upon the plane of existence, to bring the illumination 


_ of eternity into the sphere of time. Thus even those testified to his 


integrity. His own “pure and calm compassion”, his “eager and 


_ 
~ 


unconquerable benevolence”, were entirely and vitally authentic, 


and though he gave them expression within the idiom of his day 


and the limitations of his generation, his value was, and remains, | 


absolute. 

One is bound to feel sorrow to see such a man depart. His loss 
is, in the strictest sense, irreparable. The world, while he lived, 
was a richer and more veracious place than it is to-day. 

GEOFFREY WEST 


A Doctrine and a Man 


HAT very interesting monthly review, The Aryan Path, 
proposes to some of its more responsible contemporaries a 
symposium on the subject: “Soul—what isit?” and publishesa des- 


criptive diagram of the Soul which culminatesin Atma, “the insep- | 
arable ray of the Universal and ONE SELF. . . the Self above, more © 


than within, us” (Aryan Path, March 1931, p. 130). One must 


admire the ability and devoted persistence with whichtheditectors - 
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of The Aryan Path expound the doctrine of H. P. Blavatsky, but 
one may wonder whether the truths of that doctrine would not 
be at least equally easy to receive if they could be presented less 
dogmatically. Dogma always gives birth to violent schism, 
whereas Truth is tolerant of variety. 

Anyone who has come in contact with J. Krishnamurti (a 
teacher who grew up in another theosophical School, but who 
has. had the strength to dissociate himself from every traditional 
doctrine and to express his own personality in the simplest and 
rńost universal terms) will realise how truths that are as old as 
the hills can acquire immediacy and dynamic convincingness 
when they are uttered by a man who claims no authority but 
that of one who stands on his own feet. RICHARD REES 


An Important H istorical Novel 


ISTORICAL novels which cast a glamour areasrare as trout 

in a perch pond. I treasure a dozen, in memory, one of them 

of very recent appearance. This is E. E.Kellett’s The Conflict (Con- 
stable, 12s.), an early autumn publication of last year. Enthusiasm 
and disgust with the reviewing public bid me bare my teeth and 
shoutits praises. For of one thing Iam quite certain—that,whatever 
its defects, it has not received anything like the attention it de- 
serves, which may be due to the following: (a) Too many of its 
qualities are of the kind which are to-day unpopular; for it is 
thickly woven with religious and clerical matter, while it glitters 
aggressively not so much with Charles Kingsley as with the 
spurned Teutonic (and most heroic) world of William Morris; 
(6) it has been thrust across the reader as a saga and glorified 
history-book. Indeed, Mr. Kellett sub-titles it “A Saga of the 
Seventh Century”, and then proceeds to inform us that it is — 
nearly all true. | : 
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But while it throws searching light upon the seventh century, 
it develops an exciting and tragical human tale, and is very 
emphatically a novel. 

The chief merits of it are that it gives a clear concentrated view 
of the early medieval conflict between Christ and Odin, witches 
and saints, angels and elves, but more particularly tells the story 
of that great, but almost forgotten, king Egfrith and his ceaseless 
struggle with Bishop Wilfrid, otherwise Saint Wilfrid. And 
though in the process of modern observation Egfrith may have 
been somewhat whitewashed and Wilfrid somewhat blackened— 
yet how complex is the latter!—they do really live as flesh and 
blood before our blurred, sophisticated, intuitive eyes. 3 

The poet Cynewulf moves eloquently through the company 
of clerics and warriors, and though this is a kind of romantic - 
licence, it seems to constitute no very serious violation of the 
historical novelist’s most sacred principles when we realize that 
all definite evidence as to the dates of Cynewulf’s birth and death ` 
is entirely missing and that it is faintly possible he lived three. 
quarters ofa century earlier than is generally supposed and was 
actually a youthful contemporary of the aged Cædmon. 

Moreover, the book provides an illuminating back-yard to the 
Wolsey and Becket arenas, showing how English nobles and 
monarchs and even a section of the English priesthood were 
always galled by the authority of ee insular and un-European 
from first to last. 

Beyond that, it seems to aidi Bishop Wilfrid with rather 
more than his soul in Paradise may be pleased to bear. For it 
seems to show that, but for his jealous interference and un- 
soldierly influence, the- Pictic invasions of the North of England’ 
would have been satisfactorily checked. So that the North of 
England would have remained a strong North, and the ravaging, 
desolating Danes of later years would have been driven back into | 
the sea. The ultimate significance of all that is plain. Northum- ~ 
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brian culture would have remained paramount and intact, the 
literary and linguistic centre would not have shifted, and nearly 
everybody to-day from the Forth to the English Channel would 
be speaking an English tongue somewhat resembling the dialect 
of Burns. HERBERT E. PALMER 


- Educational Equality in France 


REVIEW, in the March number of The Adelphi, leads me to 
suggest that the education of French children is not as settled 
or as acceptable as Mr. Murry seems to imply. 

It is the facts I wish to discuss, rather than the implications. As an 
American, I am scarcely competent to give a valuable opinion on the 
British institution rather strangely called the public school. In the 
United States, what we call the public school system, running from the 
primary grade and sometimes from the kindergarten, is of course 
something different. It is a long established system of free schools, and 
it is topped by many free universities. On the whole, it is a source of 
pride to the population, but its faults are often flagrant, and now some 
of the best private schools, as we call them, are engaged in a competent 
effort to work out better methods, that it is hoped will be taken up, 
when they are proved, by the public schools. There is, however, no 
movement to give to the states a monopoly of education. 

In France, the equalitarian movement in education is in a militant 
stage, and has been for some years a sharp issue. The Communists, 
naturally, wish a complete national monopoly of education. They are 
able, nevertheless, to work with elements in the more moderate left 
which are pushing toward what is called l’Ecole Unique, but are not 
asking for forcible suppression of private schools. It is not, indeed, 
deemed necessary. As France has not the money to spend on education 
that is spent in the United States, it is widely assumed that in so far 
as free education is offered by the nation, to that extent will private 
education in the same grades and in the same fields die out. The only 
force used is that since 1882 religious instruction is ended in all school 
buildings, and members of religious bodies are not allowed to teach. 
, The latter provision is to some extent defeated, though not seriously; 
F 
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_ there is considerable teaching by women who would be nuns if it were 
not for this provision. 

The successful fight, completed in 1882, for a new system in the 
schools, had two main objects. One was anti-Catholic, the other was 
absence of fees in the primary grade. During the several years of par- 
liamentary debate and investigation leading up to these changes, one 
- speaker referred back to 1833, when Guizot had said: “The state 
ought to furnish a primary education to all and make a present ‘of it 
to those who cannot pay.” It took nearly fifty years to convince the 
majority of the voters that it would be better to take over the whole’ 
cost than to leave the well-do-do with no temptation to send their 
children to the public primary schools, since they had. to pay in any 
case. 

During the argument, one speaker declared: “We wish to do away 
with the distinctions that now exist between the child who pays and 
the one who does not.” | 

“Tf that is the case,” interrupted a Senator of the Right, “ask for the 
same system in secondary and higher education.” 

There were various cries from the Left: “Don’t worry. We will. 
That will come later.” 

, Referring back to this answer, M. Edouard Herriot wrote in 1931: 
“The promise thus made should be carried out by us. Let us fight for 
the freedom of secondary education.” When he was Minister of 
Education, M. Herriot put this proposal to the front, but it is probably 
many years from fulfilment. In this field there is much more conserva- 
tism in France than in the United States, Switzerland, and Denmark. 
Even in the free primary grades the children of the prosperous profes- 
sional families are, as a rule, missing; they start their education in 
private schools at six. 

Even in the domain of general theoretical ideals, where there is 
enough agreement to hold together a strong fighting block in Parlia- 
ment, there are sharp differences to face later. One of the most in- 
' teresting has to do with selection. As the state undertakes the expense 
of secondary and higher education, is there to be selection? If so, by 
whom? By the rough rule of examination? What are to be the rôles of 
fitness, of the child’s desire, of the family choice? Some of the best 
children develop slowly; how long is the state to carry them along? 
There is no opinion, as far as I know, in favour of carrying them all 
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miscéllaneously, subject to moderate tests, up to twenty-two or three, 
as we'do in the United States, but I am not familiar with the Com- 
munist documents. Reports and brochures are numerous, representing, 
every branch of theory; but in book form, singularly enough, there is 
little. A Catholic volume, Le Vrai Visage de I’ Ecole Unique, was 
published in 1930, and in spite of its bias gives much information about 
projects and the relative strength of various groups. On the other side, 
L’ Ecole de la République was published in 1931. The compact group 
in Parliament of about a hundred has been able, in spite of its differing 
views, to work since 1927 for an extension of gratuity into secondary 
education. po NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Verifiable Psychology 


To the Editor of The Adelphi. 
SiR, | 

I have read Mr. Murry’s note on my article. By “verifiable psycho- 
logy” I merely mean statistically verifiable as existing in such and such 
quantities in such and such a proportion of human beings. Mr. Murry 
seems to assume, quite gratuitously, that by “verified” I mean “‘ex- 
plained”; of course I do not. 

“The supreme need of Blake’s being was to forgive and to be for- 
given.” Science, if I may be permitted to use the indelicate word, 
verifies the fact that this is really the supreme need of Blake’s being 
(and to a greater or lesser extent the need of all men’s being); and the 
scientific moralist frames his ethic accordingly. This is all I mean by 
an ethic based on a verifiable and verified psychology. An ethic based 
on an unverified psychology is one like that of the Thebaid, for ex- 
ample; an ethic which universalised the statistically abnormal longing 
for intense suffering and proceeded to set it up as the sole valid ethic. 
Why Mr. Murry should object to men of science trying to make a 
descriptive statement of the way in which men do in fact feel about the 
world and to stientific moralists making use of their data to frame a 
generally acceptable ethic, I cannot imagine. - 

I have no time, and a strong disinclination, to enlarge on my own 

‘ersonal experiences of “the delights and terrors of living”. But I beg 
Mr. Murry to believe that “not every one that saith Lord, Lord shall 
| p 
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enter the kingdom of heaven’’;.and that, conversely, heaven is not 
exclusively reserved for the Lord-Lorders. One can speak very 
~ seriously in other terms than those of pulpit eloquence. 


I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


God’s English (Business) Men 


“We could not expect always to have the best coal seams in the 
world and to be the world’s market for steel and cotton. But this does 
not mean that we cannot still take a full and vital part in the trade of the 
world. It would be touching on politics to suggest what means should 
be taken politically to help on this much desired trade revival, but I 
can only say as a Christian, that I cannot believe for a moment we have 
so completely forfeited the trust God put in our nation that we are to 
be relegated to a third rate power among the nations of the earth.” 


(From the Bishop of London’s Easter Letter.) 


REVIEWS 
Mr. M uiry s Lawrence 


SON OF WOMAN. The Story of D. H. Lawrence. By John Middleton 
Murry. (Cape) tos. 6d. 


VEN those who question Mr. Murry’s philosophy must admit 
that everything which he writes is dictated by an inward neces- 
sity. And never was that necessity more painfully convincing than in 
his latest volume. It is painful, at times intolerably paintul, to read. 
It must have been an agony to write. And no one in Mr. Murry’s 
position could have written it unless he had felt the demands of an 
overwhelming necessity. This is his justification. It is that which sus- 
tains us, as it sustained him, ‘‘when the sense of doom, once we touch 
the quick of it with our souls, : is unbearable.” It is that which finally 
frees us from the oppression which has settled on our spirits like a dark 
and stifling cloud, and delivers us into the light in which necessity is 
no longer terrible but awesomely beautiful, because the spirit is vindi- 
cated and the wounding accidents of time are no longer of any account. 
To vindicate Lawrence’s spirit not only from the world which has 
misunderstood him but from his own spiritual self-slaugater, his own 
compulsive need to kill the thing he loved and to do to death his own 
very soul—that is the task which Mr. Murry has undertaken. And no 
one was better qualified to perform it. Yet his very qualifications must 
have provided his basic difficulty. Readers of The Adelphi will not need 
telling that he was Lawrence’s friend and that his friendship was 
broken, ‘and ended in an alienation which was not personal, but the 
inevitable result of a clash of two orders of consciousness. This book is _ 
the fruit of that opposition on the impersonal level and devotion on 
the personal. But the problem was how to reconcile and transcend 
them. To.expose the falsehood in Lawrence’s philosophy and the self- 
deception and ultimately self-defeat which conditioned it was, on the 
personal level, to betray the man. To conceal or minimise the deadli- 
ness of his explicit message out of tenderness for the friend was, on 
the impersonal level, to betray the truth. | 
In fact, the apparently opposing claims of impersoral truth and _ 
personal tenderness can only be reconciled and transcended by that 
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“understanding which is love, indeed,” and which, as Mr. Murry 
writes elsewhere, is the only “justice in the world worth having, and _ 
it is neither anger nor pity, nor judgment.” For the most part he.has 
written out of such love and has his inevitable reward in profound’ : 
imaginative understanding. But the strain imposed upon him was very 
great. And there are moments when he reacted from a personal sym- 
pathy, which tortured him, into a ruthlessness of analysis, which is’. 
touched by antipathy. He falls into the judgment which he has decried, . 
not because he has failed to suffer with Lawrence, but because he has 
suffered too much. And then in contrition he tries to restore the’ 
balance by a rather extravagant hero-worship. Doubtless the extrava~ 
gance is more apparent than real. For a moment his emotion is: im- 
perfectly controlled. It fails to be wholly concentrateds with his. 
thought in an act of imaginative apprehension. And the result is a pas- ` 
sage which is slightly falsified by a sort of hysteria. I feel it, for ex- 
ample, in the following, which significantly enough succeeds.a resolute 
exposure of what lay beneath the mystical “Holy Ghost’ and ‘heroic - 
_ soul’ with which Lawrence strove to invest Aaron Sisson: 

“Let me not be misunderstood. I believe, and very deeply, that . 
Lawrence was.a leader, or rather that in generations to come he will be ` 
found to bea leader. But he was not at all aleader in the mode which he 
dreamed. He was, or will be, a leader in the mode which, with his lips; 
he utterly repudiated. He was a leader after the fashion of the man 
who leads because he suffers, who leads because. he is. crucified. ‘T, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ This was the mode in which 
Lawrence was destined to become a leader. And he lifted himself up. - 
The inexorable compulsion was upon him of uttering himself, of ex- 
posing himself, as perhaps no man has been uttered and exposed 
before. One is aghast at the completeness. of his self-revelations,. 
aghast and awed and finally overcome with a passion of love and 
reverence for that which he was. His escapes, his disguises, his repudia- 
tions, his denials—these are all part of the man—the form of his 
prayer that the cup might pass from him.” 

In a real sense, this passage is true and the whole of Mr. Murry’s 
interpretation of Lawrence confirms its truth. Yet it is not, I think, 
any conventional scruple which makes: me recoil from the Gogpel | 
allusions. They are, I feel, misleading. Lawrence may be regarded as a. 
tragic hero. Mr. Murry convinces me that he was one. But he was they 
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hera of a Pagan drama, not a Christian Mystery. He is of the order of 
@dipus, ‘not of Jesus. There is a sense in which, through the very 


`. extremity of his efforts to plunge himself down, he ‘lifted himself up’, 
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but it was at the compulsion of a destiny of which he was the tortured 


` victim, not the willing affirmer. His suffering was nota gift to humanity 


by oné who was a freeman through perfect submission to the spiritual. 
It was the nemesis that dogged a physical self-enslavement, universally 


Significant only by its preternatural intensity and completeness. 


‘No one knows this better than Mr. Murry, who demonstrates to- - 


_ wards the énd of his book how Jesus and Lawrence stand over against 


each other in naked opposition. “On the Cross, the man who kept his 


‘spirit whole, and let his flesh be crucified; standing beneath, the man 


who would keep whole his flesh, and let his spirit be crucified.” 
Yet the passage I have quoted would leave on many readers the 
impression that the man who was crucified by sex and the man who 


, was crucified by the world were leaders of the same order. It invites 


the very misunderstanding which Mr. Murry sets out to remove. And 


‘I feel the same when, after asking what Lawrence would have been if 
he had not suffered this destiny of love turned into hatred, he answers, 


_ “He would have been like Jesus, nay, he would have beak Jesus.” 


It may well be that the essential truth of men- is revealed‘as much 
through what they deny as through what they affirm, and the more 
frenzied their denial of love is, the more intensely they are at heart 


“possessed by it. Mr. Murry proves convincingly that that was so with 
_ Lawrence. 


‘Nevertheless; I feel that, in describing ‘the Lawrence who might have 


_been’ as another Jesus, Mr. Murry is allowing his sympathy to dictate 


| an extravagant fancy rather than a true image. Obviously, sucha claim 
: cannot be verified. We can only accept or reject it according to our 
_ estimate of the spiritual genius in Lawrence which was so tragically 
_ denied. But if it was of the order of Jesus, it is rather surprising that 


“even in the book in which, in Mr. Murry’s view, he came nearer than 


anywhere else to conscioysly exploring the way for us and asserting 


-the fundamentals of a true Science of Life, his spiritual insight is so 
incomplete. Mr. Murry describes the Fantasia of the Unconscious as 


marking “the pinnacle of Lawrence’s achievement; the halcyon mom- 


ent of apparent harmony before the signs of disintegration begin to 
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show.” He admits that the unsolved inward division lies deeply 
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concealed beneath the Fantasia, yet he claims that it shows that 
“Lawrence knew what was wrong; he could point out the way for 
future ‘generations to put it right; but he could not avert his own 
destiny. He was the spiritual lover, who knew the doom that over- 
takes spiritual love.” It is questionable, however, whether a being so 
‘fatally divided as Lawrence was could possess or communicate the. 
degree of ‘life-wisdom’ which Mr. Murry here attributes to him. 
Elsewhere, indeed, he rightly emphasises the fact that the great spiritual 
teachers have invariably struggled in the wilderness to achieve unity 
in themselves and achieved it before returning to the world with their 
message. And in fact Lawrence’s Fantasia reveals both the deep person- 
al insight into the rivén natural man and the imperfect understanding of 
the spiritual man and of that ‘spiritual love’ which is not doomed, that 
we should expect. Mr. Murry claims that “he holds the balance quite — 
evenly between the ‘spiritual’ and the ‘sensual’ man. We have to be 
fully developed in both modes to be full men. What he insists upon, 
rightly, is that the‘spiritual’ mode is not intellectual.” And in a sense, 
of course, this is true. The Fantasia is a splendid exposure of that 
destructive ‘intellectual mentality’ which has eaten so disastrously into 
modern life. But in saving the ‘sensual’ man from the ‘mental’, Law- 
rence seems to me to have dangerously sensualised the ‘spiritual’ man. 
He discovered in man four centres, two sensual and two spiritual. 
‘Body’, Mr. Murry writes, corresponds to the former, ‘Heart’. to the 
latter, whereas ‘Mind’ was “only an instrument. It was the means by 
which—in this matter of individual self-achievement—Body and 
Heart, the sensual and the spiritual centres attained to their own self- 
expression.” But to me it seems clear that, in the violence of his reac- 
tion against the false tyranny of the exclusive intellect, Lawrence was 
led here to sin against the light of a higher Reason, that creative Reason 
or Imagination which Blake described as ‘the Divine Power in Every 
Man’ and Spinoza as ‘the intellectual love of God.’ ‘Mind’ of this order 
cannot be dismissed as a ‘subsidiary mode of experience’ and it is 
arguable that ‘Body and Heart’ can never truly attain to their own self- 
expression except in obedience to it. Surely, in reducing Mind to such 
a subsidiary position, in denying to it the same right to its own self- 
. expression as the Body and Heart, Lawrence betrayed the same 
physical limitations as dictated his belief that “the self-consciousness 
and sex-idea” could be “burned out of one, cauterised out bit by bit, 
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and the self made whole again, and at last free”, by compelling the 
_ “amiable spouse, who has got.herself so stuck. in her own head” to 
become mindless in her surrender. Elsewhere, Mr. Murry insists with 
admirable force upon the fatality of Lawrence’s attempts to evade’ 
the mental consciousness. But here he is ambiguous. He admits that 
“it would not have occurred to me, nor is it in accordance with the 
mystic tradition or with truth itself, to call the objective knowledge 
of spiritual love pre-mental. But that,” he adds, “is no great objec- 
tion (sic). . . Mind has to be settled; but the foundations of the self 
are well and truly laid.” 

Yet even if the primitive self is truly grounded, its growth through 
consciousness into pure being depends essentially on the right ordering 
of the Mind. And to reduce to a mere appendix the faculty which above 
- all determines its human significance and which should reflect what 
Boehme called ‘the eternal and intellectual sun’ was surely to evade 
the problem. The underlying assumption is that a fall into sin is pre- 
ventable, if Body and Heart are allowed to develop organically and 
without.any cerebral interference, that the state of division of which 
Lawrence experienced the agonies was a remediable accident, the result 
of human folly, parental sin, and mental education. In Mr. Murry’s 
words Lawrence wrote the Fantasia “to save children from being 
bullied and warped and destroyed by the vicious ideal”. 

But surely it is not so simple as this. Certainly, Lawrence was 
cruelly and crassly warped by circumstance. Certainly, the sickness of 
the modern world has been viciously aggravated by ‘idealisms’ that 
reflect the very disintegration which -they claim to cure. But the 
division of which Lawrence was the victim is in a less intense form a fact 
of universal experience on the path of spiritual advance. May it not be 
that spiritual advance is impossible without it, that as our first birth 
into physical life involves the pain of division, our rebirth into spiritual 
life must do the same? And although, as our ‘life-wisdom’ grows, we 
may learn more clearly how to renew our being in unity and so be 
spared such tortures as Lawrence knew, the basic conditions will 
remain the same. And certainly one of these is that having fallen into 
sin, we cannot fall out of it. An,ascent is required, although the neces- 
sary condition of such ascent is that bowing down of the self, with its 
divided faculties, of which Mr. Murry writes with such insight and 
- conviction. And in that ascent the regenerated reason and will, of 
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which Lawrence takes so little account, must play the most. important 
part of all. 

I cannot, therefore, agree that in the Fantasia Lawrence “holds the 
balance quite evenly between the ‘spiritual’ and the ‘sensual’ man”. 
Rather, like Aaron’s Rod with which Mr. Murry links it, it strikes me 
as “one more manifestation of that strange hybridisation between 
spirituality and sensuality which is constant in Lawrence’s work”. 
And since, even when he came nearest to.discovering a true science 
of life, he failed to reconcile truly the spi itual and the biological, I 
think that to identify ‘the Lawrence who right have been’ with Jesus 
is misleading, except in so far as every son of woman is potentially a 
son of God. 

Even, however, if we dispute at times Mr. Murry’s estimate of 


Lawrence’s essential insight into the problem of integration, we 
P g ; 5 


cannot praise too highly his astonishing power of divining and defining 


the inward process of disintegration through which Lawrence passed . 


from a distracted living soul into something at once bodiless and sub- 
human, a ‘naked nerve on the air’, an uneasy ghost, wandering in 
limbo, and ‘a man dead to the spirit, swirled aimlessly in the flux of 
unsatisfied and unsatisfiable desire.’ And terrible as this revelation is, it 
represents a great service both to Lawrence and to all those people 
who have listened to the voice, not of his suffering, but of his hatred, 


who have mistaken a death-agony for a gospel. Lawrence, Mr. Murry | 


writes, was “in speech, the sole prophet of the phallic being, in truth its 
last and most implacable enemy”. His ‘hardy, indomitable male’ was 
a wish-fulfilment, springing from his own physical weakness and 
frustrated tenderness; and “‘all the insistence on sex and the blood- 
consciousness, which is the constant obsession of all his books, and 
by which he is generally known to fame or notoriety, was, in his own 
secret judgment, a self-violation, a sin against the light”. The stages 
and the relative causes and conditions of this self-violation, by which 
he tore himself to pieces because he could not make himself spiritually 
and so physically whole, are traced with extraordinary certainty and 
insight from the fatal mother-attachment of his boyhood which, by 
prematurely awakening the spiritual in him, incapacitated him as a 


lover, through the crucifixion by and into sex of his manhood, through | 


the despairing search for fulfilment with a man, to the final sur- 


render to the ‘dark God’, which was no more than an imaginative ~ 
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solace for his own incurable distress. | 
Mr. Murry ends with the words “That which you sought to 
strangle, you are doomed to bring to birth, in men.” And the justifica- 
tion of this harrowing but profoundly illuminating book is that it 
gives back to men the love and the truth which Lawrence sought to 
strangle, that it makes effective the suffering which he endured. This 
‘betrayal’ was, indeed, the one thing which Lawrence lacked. By means ` 
of it the intolerable burden of ‘our disintegration which he bore be- 
comes a gift to men, a gift not of darkness, but of light. All that he was 
driven in anguish to deny is affirmed. He trod the way of Death that 
others may draw near to the tree of Life. But without Mr. Murry his 
death-in-life might never have become a life-in-death. 
HUGH I’A. FAUSSET 


The Unanswered Question 


ESSAYS IN ORDER: RELIGION AND CULTURE. By Jacques Maritain; crisis 
IN THE WEST. By Peter Wust; CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW AGE. 
By Geoffrey Dawson (Sheed & Ward) 2s. 6d. each. 
HAVE been reading a series of excellent “Essays in Order’ in 
which various Catholic writers of distinction—~Jacques Maritain, 
Peter Wust, and Geoffrey Dawson—give their views of the situation 
of the modern world; I have also been reading Thomas Mann’s remark- 
able speech after the victory of the Hitler party at the last German 
elections in the current Criterion, and Mr. Eliot’s “Commentary” in 
the same number; and I can trace an affinity between them all. 

How is a responsible German to bear himself politically? asks 
Thomas Mann, and finally answers that he must support the Social- 
Democrats, and a policy based on a Franco-German understanding, 
or even alliance. But on the way to that conclusion he glances “with a 
certain envy” at the German Catholics, “who are well provided, even 
politically, in the bosom of the Church”. Yet Dr. Wust, who really is 
a German Catholic, is ignorant of this admirable provision for himself. — 
He is profoundly disquieted “by the tremendous burden of fatality 
which at present presses so hard upon us”, and he does not mean the 
Treaty of Versailles. He means “the entire machinery of that civilisa- 
tion which we serve’. To his question, “What are we to do?” it is 
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quite irrelevant to answer “Vote for the Centre Party”. What are we to 
do? asks M. Maritain. What are we to do? asks Mr. Eliot. “How far is it 
. possible for mankind to acceptindustrialisation without spiritual harm?” 

I cannot assume an attitude of detachment about this question, by 
which I am equally disquieted. But I think it does need to be pointed 
out, and even to be emphasised, that the fact that all these three writers 
' have become Orthodox Christians, has not diminished by a single 
scruple their fundamental perplexity. They know no better than I 
what we are to do. What they derive from their religion in this regard 
is evidently at best a conviction that the time of tribulation, which 
seems to them inevitable, is part of the Divine plan. It may be that they 
share M. Maritain’s mystical faith in the eternality of the Christian 
Church. But, practically, as creatures of the world of existence, their 
despair is unmitigated. Says Dr. Wust: 


Even the man who withdraws from the contemporary world into ` 


a lonely Thebaid soon discovers that the tentacles of civilisation 

' reach him there, for the monasteries of to-day make use of the com- 
forts of modern civilisation, however determined their rejection of 
the spirit which that civilisation represents. 


But how far is it possible to reject the spirit which modern civilisa- 
tion represents, while continuing to be dependent upon its products? 
Of what real value is such a rejection? 

So M. Maritain sombrely looks forward to a near time when 


| 
| 


Christian asceticism will be the only possible way of life for a man ` 


who looks before and after. And in this he is consistent. But one does 
not need to be orthodox to feel the inward necessity of repudiating 
the machine in act as well as word; or to have a conception of the 
good life, in which the joys of the spirit are more precious than the 
comforts of the flesh. But who is willing to pay the price of repudiating 
the machine? And who believes-that such a total repudiation of the 
machine will be effective, or even possible? 

I confess I do not know whether I believe this or not. But I am more 
certain of the negative proposition. I do not believe that any form of 
organised Christianity will ever master and control the machine; and 
I believe that if our machine-civilisation continues its autonomous 
growth, the very roots of the religious realisation will wither. For the 
roots of religion are in the earth: in that immediate knowledge of birth 
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and death, of human impotence before the elements—the natural piety 
which is the heritage of the tillers of the soil. I suspect that if the 
essential human sanity, which religion really means as distinct from 
this or that orthodoxy, is to be preserved within a nation as a whole, 
then that nation must remain predominantly agricultural, and pre- 
dominantly peasant. The earth is the mother of sanity. 

The English people is now very far removed from the earth, and 
from the sanity which is religion. ‘The modern movements towards 
the Church among intellectuals seem to’ be a mere burying of the head 
in the sand. The Church is totally without a policy, or even an opinion 
on this matter; moreover, it is completely involved in the modern 
machine-civilisation. All it can offer to the individual, the individual 
can receive without sacrificing one atom of his independence. On those 
vital issues of life, which are peculiar to the modern world, the Church— 
whether the Roman or another—has no advice, no counsel, no com- 
mand. The strictest Churchman to-day will not be, by virtue of his 
Churchmanship, one step nearer the good life than his uncovenanted 
brother, who has reached a certain level of spiritual attainment, to 
which adhesion to the Church will bring him no nearer than his own 
unaided insight into his own experience. 

I understand, and deeply sympathise with, the motives which drive 
men back into the Church; but I contend that that motion is irrelevant 
to'our urgent needs to-day. I find ample evidence of that irrelevance 
in the undiminished disquietude of the Christian apologists. Take 
Mr. Eliot’s crucial question: “How far is it possible for mankind to 
accept industrialisation without spiritual harm?” It is the question to- 
day. What answer has the Church to it? To my knowledge, none at 
all. It has never dared to face the question. I do not blame it for that; 
and I know that if the question were faced we should be no nearer to 
an answer. But on this question I find the most confused thinking even 
in a Catholié so intellectually acute as M. Maritain. He assures us first 
that the cause of the untoward development of modern industrial 
civilisation is the lapse from the Catholic faith at the time of the 
Renaissance; second, that the condition of the modern world is now 
utterly intolerable; and third that the Church is perfectly aware of the 
nature of the modern regime, and has simply decided to give it a trial. 
To me it is quite impossible to accept all these propositions at once: the 
first and third cancel each other out. Nor can I accept either separately. 
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I do not believe that the lapse from the Catholic faith is the cause of 
modern industrialism; nor that the Church is deliberately making trial 
of the modern system. As for the latter, I believe that the Church 
slipped into modern industrialism with precisely the same lack of 
awareness as institutions less divine; and for the former, that so far 
from being a cause, the lapse from C~zholicism was at most a con- 
comitant of the process which has culminated in modern industrialism. 


\ 


1 


It was a symptom of the restlesshess and hunger for experiment which _ 


is fundamental to the European nature. The endeavour to satisfy that 
hunger has changed the face ‘of the world. The conditions of human 
existence ashort hundred years ago were nearer to those of the Middle 
Ages, or even ‘of the Roman Empire, than they are to the conditions 
to-day. 

But the eternal verities of human experience remain unchanged? 


That is only partly true. In the first place, the industrialisation of life > 


has made a new and profound cleavage between work and enjoyment; 
one need not indulge the illusion that in the good old days everybody 
enjoyed his work. But it is roughly true that in those days his work 
engaged him as an independent being, as it can no longer; and as an 
independent being he was capable of amusing himself, if he needed: 
amusement. In the modern world, the provision of amusement is one 
of the greatest of all the great industries. Speaking largely, man has 
lost his self-sufficiency in work and in play. Again, in passing from an 
agricultural to an industrial order, man has lost contact with the funda- 
mental rhythms of life, the animal patience which is in many respects 
the equivalent of the highest spiritual wisdom. The eternal verities 
may be unchanged, but the channels by which they were apprehended 
by the great majority of men are stopped. The strength of the Christian 
- Church in the old days lay in two things: a real correspondence of its 
thythms and its rituals with the rhythms of life as immediately ex- 
perienced, and the practical uniformity of the social and economic 
. organisation throughout Europe. To-day, we appear to be approaching 
a new and totally different economic uniformity, with which the Chri- 
stian Church as an expression of life has no vital correspondence whatever. 
Intellectuals may return to the Church, but the bulk of humanity. moves 
inevitably away from it. And J find it significant indeed that Mr. Eliot 
- would recommend the Christian faith because it is difficult, as the 
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refuge of an élite. How easy, and indeed inevitable, is this parting of | 
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the common man from the Church is witnessed by the situation in 
Russia, where it would have seemed that the separation of the people 
from the Church would have encountered more serious obstacles than 
in any other European country. Yet it has been accomplished, and 
with astonishing ease. To say that the separation has been effected by 
compulsion is to say nothing, for the compulsion could not have been 
effective upon a nation of a hundred million people if its Christian 
piety had been profound. 

Under the modern economic system, the Christian Church is no 
longer natural to man; it is the expression of a different kind of life, 
and it cannot be incorporated into the new one. For one intellectual 
who returns to the Church, there will be a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, backsliders among the common people; and the backsliders 
are more significant not merely numerically, but even individually, 
than the new adherents, for their secession follows from an instinctive 
sense of a vital incompatability between the Church and themselves, 
and is inevitable, whereas the adherence of the intellectual proceeds 
from strain and desperation, and not from vital necessity. With more 
spiritual endurance, he might have chosen differently. 

Still, we have no answer to the question: What are we to do? Dr. 
Wust’s final answer is: Crede et fac quod vis; ama et fac quod vis; ora 
et fac quod vis. Which is, of course, no answer, in one sense. And in 
another sense, the only possible answer. But in the sense in which it 
is the only possible answer, one does not need to return to the Church 
to make it, or to accept it. Any man of spiritual attainment knows that 
the burden of decision is upon himself, and yet that he is not called to 
bear it alone. But the one thing I chiefly regret, in this time when the 
action of the conscious individual is supremely significant, is that of 
those (themselves not many) who have shown themselves most aware 
of the issues now being obscurely decided not a few should have turned, 
backward to a Church whose awareness is less than their own. There 
was a command upon them: that they should endure to the end, even 
to their own destruction. They hastened to be saved. 

J- MIDDLETON MURRY 
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Critique of Concepts 


_ CRITIQUE oF PHYSICS. By L. L. Whyte (Kegan Paul) 10s. 6d. 
HEOLOGIANS and others have recently talked much nonsense 
about the alleged indeterminacy of modern physics. If some 

physical problems appear to be indeterminate- it is because we are 
trying to classify phenomena in unsuitable categories. Many scientific 
concepts have a range of usefulness restricted in ways which were not 
apparent when they were first devised. Thus a “ray of light” might be 
defined as possessing certain properties towards which the properties of 
finite beams tend as they become smaller and smaller but not too small. 
The concept was introduced into optics before it became possible to 
show that light passing through a very small hole behaved i ina es 
quite different from the hypothetical behaviour of “rays”. A “ray” i 
a commonsense notion in so far as it is designed to give a a 
account of common sense-data. But it is not a thing perceived directly, 
and if ever the use of diffraction gratings, etc., became common in 
ordinary life it would be as misleading a notion to the layman as it is 
to the physicist. The increasing practical applications of science are 
rapidly altering the content of “common sense-data”, and if men are 
not to find themselves helpless in a world of miracles and devil-boxes, 
they must attempt to follow the revision of scientific concepts which is 
taking place. 

When Rabelais wrote of the universe as that which has its centre 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere he was trying, like other 
popularisers from Cusanus down to Bruno, to explain the nature of 
infinite space. To-day that notion is ingrained in common thought 
and common speech and popularisers sweat blood in efforts to reverse 
the work of Rabelais and Kepler. 

Science is a game played in accordance with certain rules which are 
the same whether we regard logic as a reflection of experience (a kind 
of elementary science) or take it as primary and assert that a certain 
amount of logical order appears in experience. It aims at order and 
economy of thought precisely as art aims at an analogous order.and 
economy of emotion. Both attempt to increase man’s power over his 
environment by suitably organising his responses. Contradiction, in- 
determinacy and ambiguity (all of which have appeared in modern 
. physics) must therefore be eliminated, and we cannot accept the 
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judgment of Mr. Edmund Wilson who, in his admirable study of those 
writers whose attitude seems to him to resemble that of the self- 
centred and intellectually remote Axel, writes: 


“The philosophical mathematicians . . . seem to haye developed, 
no doubt from the same social and political causes, a similar meta- 
physical hypertrophy: consider the disproportionate size of the 
shadow-structure which such a writer as Eddington tries to base on 
some new modification of physical theory, itself suggested on most 
uncertain evidence.” | 


The evidence of indeterminacy (in terms of accepted concepts) is 
not uncertain; and even ifit were, the appearance of the action quantum 
A in the investigation of microscopic phenomena is a hint that some 
lower limit to the fine-structure of phenomena has been reached, just 
as the appearance of c (the velocity of light) as an upper limit to 
velocities showed that notions of infinite space and of the simul- 
taneity of two distant events were meaningless. Heisenberg has 
suggested that the other universal constants e (the electronic charge), 
m (the mass of the electron) and M (the mass of the proton) symbolise 
other restrictions not yet apparent. That is, he suggests that physicists 
are using concepts which allow them to ask meaningless questions. 

Mr. Whyte’s Critique states the position clearly and enunciates the 
conditions which any theory based on necessary and sufficient con- 
cepts must satisfy. Classical theory (e.g. Newtonian mechanics) paid 
no attention to the scale of phenomena: the equations contained no 
constants representing universal lengths, and, therefore, systems of 
differing sizes were expected to show a formal similarity. This simi- 
larity disappears in Relativity and Quantum physics and we no longer 
expect the behaviour of cricket balls to be completely analogous to 
that of their constituent particles. 

Mr. Whyte suggests that physical theory may be unified in a struc- 
tural theory based on a consideration of measuring-rods (crystal 
lattices) and clocks (molecular vibrations). This would eliminate the 
conception of length measurement relative to moving systems and go 
beyond the relativity theory which treated measuring rods and clocks 
as unanalysable conceptions. This use of “proper” lengths and times 
inherent in the structure in place of relative lengths and times recalls — 
the two methods of classical hydrodynamics. ‘Those treatments are 
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equivalent, but Mr. Whyte suggests that his “Unitary Theory” would 
differ from Relativity by giving space a status superior to that of time. 
“Local time” would be a parameter determined always by measure- 
ments of distance and time, as an extended independent variable, would 
be eliminated. Critique of Physics is full of exciting reading for the 
layman, and for the mathematician it contains extremely interesting 
hints of a new calculus—presumably a kind of analysis situs—which 
may be of very great importance. 

Observable space-time phenomena can be reduced to pairs of 
causally-linked coincidences: in Mr. Whyte’s scheme, pairs of causal 
tracks: would not be regarded as describable in terms of four co- 
ordinates at all, but would be called courses. The differential coefficient 
“velocity at an instant” would be replaced by the ratio of finite dis- 
tances and times. The fact that coincidences are only approximate is 
not discussed in detail, but it is easily seen that a “‘course calculus” 
using only local time would imply an asymmetrical before-after 
relationship for each pair of coincidences and so facilitate the discus- 
sion of irreversible changes and the finding of concepts which 
would be of service in biology as well as physics. Mr. Whyte rightly 
says that “it is possible that a type of order exists in organisms 
which cannot be reduced to those special types of order that physics 
finds in its elementary units”. Similarly, the notion of moral respons- 
‘bility is not identical with that of physical causality, 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


England s Crisis 


ENGLAND’S CRISIS. By André Siegfried, translated from the French by 
Doris and H. H. Hemming (Cape) 10s. 6d.. 
AD this book been written for the French public alone, it.would 
possibly have made less painful reading for the Englishman. M. 
Siegfried has not only admiration for this country but genuine affec- 
tion, and he desires above all things to speak to us and rouse us. To 
do this, he feels he must scold us. This is rather a pity, for it gives the 
Englishman the chance to accuse him of having a malicious tongue, 
and this accusation has not failed to appear in certain quarters. If this 
charge is unjust, the author is, nevertheless, partially to blame for it. 
He does, it is true, again and again pay generous tribute to our qualities, 
but in the matter of indictment he has not quite the literary skill for 
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such a task. In his desire to bring home the charge, he hammers too 
much, and as a result the workmanship is a little coarse. In preaching | 
any theme, repetition is not only defensible but commendable; but it 
is up to an author to make each repetition seem necessary or he is 
bound to be irritating. It is important to keep this in mind when 
reading England’s Crisis or a charge of clumsiness may be magnified 
into a charge of bad faith. If the author’s wording was as clever as his 
intentions were kindly, his criticism would offend (or at any rate 
should offend) no one. 

M. Siegfried has much to say on English post-war mentality, and 
the last and best part of the book deals with England’s international 
relationships, but it is throughout fundamentally an economic treatise, 
and the interest centres on the lost export trade of the country. Its 
main plea is for economy, more work and less pay, and its most bitter 
remarks are directed against the dole. Though its criticism embraces 
all-classes and parties,its outlook is basically conservative. In Socialism, 
the author seems to see only remedial socialism, he ignores the fact 
that it has also a constructive side. In accordance with this bias, the 
question of over-production, though it is just mentioned, receives no 
‘treatment whatever. If the economic struggle of life could formerly 
be symbolised by two dogs and a-bone, it is now to be symbolised by 
two dogs and three bones. What the dogs are now growling about is 
which of them shall sell the other the spare bone. But M. Siegfried sees 
our present economic problems only in terms of the old-fashioned 
competition. If we will only consent to a lower standard of life, he 
thinks, we shall perhaps again be able to export freely and all would 
then be well. No attempt is made to deal with the Socialist answer that 
if the standard of living is lowered, the gap between consuming power 
and producing power is still further widened to the detriment of trade. 
It is extraordinary that so sincere a writer should have neglected an 
argument so commonly advanced. The reason for it is probably to be 
found in his ardent desire that England, if she is forced to choose 
between belonging to the New World or the Old, should choose the 
latter. And if she is going to belong to Europe, he believes she must 
resign herself to a Continental standard of living. 

It is interesting to compare M. Siegfried’s opinions with those of 
Dr. Oswald Spengler. In Prussianism and Socialism, a small book pub- 
lished a few years ago, the ‘latter studies the contrast between the 
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capitalistic spirit as typified by the Englishman and the Socialistic 
spirit as typified by the Prussian. His case could Perhaps be summed up 
not unfairly in the following table: 


Prussian ` Englishman 
Milieu sesen.. The Statésscteinesi Society 
“dded ere are Author eseria Freedom 
Technique ...... Disciphnéscssisssss Manners 
Motive force.....Sense of Duty...... Sense of Adventure 
Goal gueceuen we Rank .iseias cess Wealth 
POSE ecb etoacunny Socialism .......... Capitalism 


Many will disagree with the meaning thus given to Socialism and 
Capitalism, but, anyhow, the contrast is valid. To Spengler, Western 
Europe seems to be moving in a Socialistic direction, and thus the 
future is with the Germans rather than with the English, who are still 
struggling for a world of free-trade and private enterprise, He admits 
that we have lost some of our liberties and are to lose more in the 
Socialistic tide; but England’s crisis lies for him in whether we can or 
whether we cannot swallow this bitter pill. We thus have two foreigners 
speaking to us in pessimistic tones. The one tells us that we are under- 
mining our national morale by Socialistic pampering, the other that 
we are battling with deep-rooted individualism against a modern 
_ Socialistic conception of the state.-Which of them is right, and which 
` conception of Socialism is the more instructive? There is a measure of 

truth on both sides, but Spengler’s is the bigger and broader view. 
One’s final objection to Siegfried’s book is that it is too exclusively 
a work of economics. It is all very well in political discussions for 
money to have the last word. The trouble is that it is apt to have the 
first word too as well as all the words in the middle. But England can 
only be saved from her present situation by something which is not 
purely economic, namely, a great campaign of national reconstruction 
which can be pursued for its own sake. It is very doubtful whether the 
nation can ever be deeply stirred by economics unless their more selfish 
interests are first appealed to. Free trade, which from one side seems so 
unselfish, had the dear loaf for its missionary. On the other hand, if 
Siegfried’s message is one which cannot excite the imagination of the 
English people as a whole, is it conceivable that they could be stirred 
by a constructive ideal? Spengler would think it doubtful, but I for 
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one still hope. Certainly, it has never been tried. No government since 
the war has set about to teach reconstruction as a practical ideal. It is 
true that there are two party programmes in the field to-day which 
advance a plea for the te-equipment of the country, but even here the 
economic outlook is much too preponderant. From 1914 to 1918, 
when England had her back to the wall, economics had to take a 
second place. The result was that economic ways and means were 
found to do something which was not economic in itself. ‘The war was 
` from an economic point of view preposterous—yet we got through, 
no worse than badly scorched by four years of intensive destruction. 
How then should we emerge from a like period of equally intensive 
construction ? 

And what are we to construct? At least an effective transport 
system. Rationalisation of industry, important as it is, cannot by itself 
be the object of great national effort, for the reason that it is only 
directly visible to the workers in the industry concerned, that is, by 
those who in the first place suffer from it. Transport on the other hand 
can excite everybody. At this point there is an objection which must 
be summarily dealt with. If we do succeed in going from London to 
Manchester an hour or two quicker, what are we going to do with the 
time thus saved? Might we not have been just as happy on the road or - 
in the train? These questions might seem valid if put by a Yogi who 
can meditate equally well anywhere, but even from him the sneer is 
rather mean considering the speed at which he delights to fling his 
astral body across continents. As for the Englishman who asks them, 
they betray the emptiness of a tired spirit. The same argument may 
be accommodated to discredit any enterprise whatsoever. Unless 
the mind can be touched by construction itself, it will in the end find 
nothing worth while. If a great moral accusation is to be brought 
against this age, it will not be grounded on the liberty of its maurs but 
on its readiness to withdraw its hand from the plough. 

Ce qui importe, ce n'est point les personnes mais les choses. The in- 
teresting thing about Carnot’s saying is that it was a favourite maxim 
of one of the most inspired of preachers, Nietzsche. What England in 
her crisis needs to-day is'a generation who would scorn to save their 
souls until the traffic can move properly along Oxford Street. The more 
frivolous to-day are holding with both hands to their pleasures, while 
the more serious are holding with both hands to theiz souls; the re- 


` 
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mainder think in terms of private profit and loss. 


“Nature loves better a wheelwright who 
Dreams all night of wheels, and a groom 
Who is part of his horse; for she is 
Full of work and these are her hands.” 


Emerson was right; but where are her hands to-day? 


GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


East Africa Now 


AFRICA VIEW. By Julian Huxley (Chatto & Windus) 155. ` 
HIS book of East African travel is worthy ofa place beside that old 
epic, The Great Rift Valley, of Professor Gregory; and the camera 
now provides an aid that was denied to the explorer of 1893. The one 
book, like the other, is the work of a scientist, and the scientist is one’s 
most stimulating companion when adventuring in wild places and 
unknown country. The thirty-six delightfully short chapters of Africa 
View deal with the regions where enlightenment and illiberalism are 
fighting for little less than the destiny of Black Africa. Professor 
Huxley is a sympathetic observer as he moves among East Africa’s 
bizarre collection of human types, a greater diversity, we are told, 
than is to be found in the whole of Europe. It is symptomatic of much 
that is to follow that on his second page there is reference to people 
who are “half naked and very industrious”. He comments on the 
orderliness of native markets; he recognises in the antics of a profes- 
sional entertainer, at an African wedding, the “pleasant impudence” 
of a medieval jester. The semi-pastoral Wabugwe suddenly helped 
him to realise more fully the life of the Hebrew patriarchs: ““What was 
Abraham but a whiter and more religious Masai?’ He found the dis- 
tribution of irrigation-water to African crops in one region to be regu- 
lated by elaborate and detailed customary law of unknown age—a 
system working without disputes and without white intervention. 
When, among these good folk, he encounters the present-day in- 
trusion of masterful white colonists, “indifferent to any possible human 
relationship between white and black”, an occasional searing passage 
appears. The existing relation is almost solely economic, that of em- 
ployer and labourer, with few signs of personal contact. “Little or 
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nothing is being done to foster a better and more scientific under- 
standing of the African natives and the problem they create.” There is 

“a current assumption” among the whites that the native should have 
as little leisure as possible. 

He notes the 24 million coffee trees in native cultivation on ` 
Kilimanjaro, the eight thousand coffee-planting Africans there as 
compared with the two hundred white planters, and he has something 
withering to say about the unceasing campaign of the planters in 
Kenya to have the growing of this lucrative crop by Africans pro- 
hibited by Government. He comments on the fashion in Kenya of 
disparaging the capacity of the African, the “great fun” of speculating 
in land values, the ramshackle labourers’ quarters on the estates of un- 
progressive settlers, “the atmosphere rather than anything tangible” 
under which an aume cause of friction between Government and 
one important tribe “seems to be the presence of white settlers”. He 
recognises that it is the severity of Government taxation that “enforces 
periodical migrations upon almost all able-bodied males” to leave 
their villages for the service of white employers, and his conclusion is 
that “one hopes that as time goes on, more and more of them will be 
able to remain at home and build up a real peasant civilization of 
their own.” 

Meanwhile, his interest is largely focussed on the schools of the land, 
among which he finds much to praise and a few lapses of which he dis- 
approves. He believes that the pick of the Africans, given a good educa- 
tion for a generation or two, will “reach a very high standard”. He 
stresses the need for educating the common people, partly that they 
may make their voices heard in their local affairs and also be a check 
upon chiefs and headmen as they were in the old days when these 
latter had not yet been given the status of salaried Government ser- 
vants. He devotes a chapter to a regrettable case of confused thinking 
and misguided political adventure by the white personnel of a Protes- 
tant mission. 

A happier theme is*found in the activities of the Kenya Govern- 
ment’s Deputy Director of Sanitary Services to whica he gives un- . 
stinted praise, while mis-spelling that official’s name! There is a rhap- 
sody on the exploit of building 9,000 latrines in the territory of one 
small tribe and treating 49,000 of its people, by way of reducing the 
incidence of hook-worm disease. There is one unnecessary passage 
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of some asperity on the Indiar. population of the Colony, but elsewhere 
he records, as “a depressing fact”, that boys from the Indian school 
at Nairobi are passing examinations which have not yet been attempted _ 
by children from the European school. 

Nothing has yet been said of Professor Huxley’s constant habit of 
“nature-study” as he moves about in new ground. It provides one of 
the particular charms of the book. His little chapter on “The Real 
Africa” is a delight. That on ‘‘Wild-Life Sanctuaries” is an inspiration ; 
that on “Some African Animals” is a refreshment—in its dissimilarity 
from the banalities of the average sportsman’s tale of slaughter and 
“nose-to-tail”” measurements. i 

The outstanding features of this gay narrative are exuberance and 
discernment. At the present juncture, with questions of British policy 
in East Africa under detailed consideration by a joint committee of 
both Houses of Parliament, the book is topical to a degree, and East 
Africa will be fortunate in so far as its message commands a wide 
audience. W. MCGREGOR ROSS 


Portrait of a Man 


OBLOMOV. By Iyan Goncharov. Translated by Natalie A. Duddington 
(Allen & Unwin) ros. 6d. 
- ) HEN I had finished reading this novel, I kept inquiring of my 
friends, “Have you read Oblomov?” “Oblomov?” “A fresh 
translation of Goncharov’s classic.” “Goncharov? What, another 
Russian?” “And a master. Or a minor master at least. And his story 
is at least a minor masterpiece.” 

Whereupon, I would be suffered to state my conviction that when 
the story was first published in the original—in 1858—at least one new 
name was added to the roll of immortal characters in fiction. Oblomov. 
Ilya Ilyitch Oblomov. I can well believe Mr. Maurice Baring’s state- 
ment that Oblomov embodies an attitude of mind so prevalent in 
Russia that it has already become an ism—Oblomovism—a philo- 
sophy of inaction. 

And this master of inaction—indicate his character schematically and 
most men, according to their charity or lack of it, should pity or despise 
him. What did he do? Nothing. What did he try to do? Nothing. Well, 
then, what a worthless fellow. Who'd be bothered with him? The 
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” socially hyper~sensitive might even call him scoundrel. But read the 
book. Let Goncharov. have his way with you; attend quietly, while 
imaginative insight begins to paint the portrait of this seeming wastrel. 
Your estimate of his character will undergo a subtle and continuous 
change. From the first sure strokes you will be finding titles for the 
portrait, and revising them. Parasite. That will seem acequate at first. 
Portrait of a parasite—the last refinement of Russian feudalism. But 
it won’t do for long. A little later, you will try, perhaps: Portrait of an 
amiable man, phenomenally lazy, but how cultured! how sensitive! 
how simple and human and deeply kind! And so on through one 
modification and another, till you arrive simply and finally at this: 
Portrait of a man. And thereafter there is for you no more unwisdom 
of indignant prejudgment, of facile pityings or despisings. For the 
charity of great art has been suffered to expound and illumine the truth 
about a human soul. You know the man, now. You do really know 
him, and that he is what he is and could not without violation be 
otherwise. And you love him, because through understanding him and 
his frailty you have been led to understand a little what underlies all 
our strengths and frailties —the mystery and beauty of human life. 

It is the miracle of great literature. To say less about this story would 
be a timid understatement of my own response to it. Yet to leave it at 
that would be likewise misleading. Parts of the writing are dead. While 
Goncharov’s imagination is at play upon Oblomov, the illumination 
is steady and miraculously revealing. But there are minor characters, 
‘and, with one or two exceptions, Goncharov’s sympathy has not been 
deeply enough engaged to give them authentic life. Perfunctory 
sketches, merely. Though in other company they might pass for 
competent portraits, beside the superb delineation of Oblomov their 
inadequacy is manifest. 

Structurally, too, the story has faults. Long reminiscences back to 
gran’papa as case-history have value, but check the carry-forward of 
the narrative a little unduly; and there are long meditative passages 
which, though grave and wise concerning the problems they discuss, 
in this context count as prolix embroiderings upon the rather loose 
texture of the theme and plot. 

And the plot? Oblomov refuses to get out of bed, to leave his quiet 
room, to be a man of action. He allows himself to be bullied, robbed, 
` lectured, pampered, commiserated and loyally beloved. The influence 
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of his-friend Saas contrasting ready-made complete man da action 
—persuades him to make the mistake of emerging into society and 
almost marrying a bright young lady of his own class. Oblomov’s 
fate and instinct are too powerful, however; he drops back into inertia, 
marries his illiterate housekeeper and hestirs himself for life’s vain 
shows no more until he dies. f 

. The housekeeper, Agafya Matyevena, is the one character in the 
book beside Oblomov, whose portrayal could not have been done by 
less than genius. In her inarticulate love and loyalty she is kin to Marty 
South. But a greater than Marty by far. And for appreciation I will 
say.no more than that. J. W. COULTER 


Family Unhappiness 
MR. LINE. By L. A. Pavey (Peter Davies) 7s. 6d. 

CHARLOTTE’S ROW. By H. E. Bates (Cape) 7s. 6d. 
R. LINE firmly announces itself as a novel; but this is mis- 
leading. True, Mr. Line has a wife who bores him by the 
limitation of her interests to the concrete—as far as one can judge a 
mere sketch—-and three children for whom he feels intermittent affec- 
tion; a neighbour called Hunt who is amusingly described; and . 
colleagues at his office; but there is not only no action, there is no 
development and no apparent scheme. The chapters might just as well 
be read insthe reverse, or any, order. They comprise the reflections, 
vaguely philosophical, and reminiscences of a civil servant who is. very 
conscious of living in a suburb. Where the reminiscences concern his 
time as a soldier in France his style deteriorates and—perhaps because 
there has been an anticipatory quickening of interest—there comes that 
sense of cheated disappointment which an access of self-consciousness 
in a sincere writer produces; on page 89, for instance, Mr. Pavey 
descends to insipid clichés. But that he has an interesting mind is - 
proved by such a formless book being so readable; and the quality of 
mind may best be judged by reading short passages, such‘as the end of 
the chapter called London Sport, the whole of “Newspapers,” and the 
description of Essex on pages 173-174. Such a mind applied to and con- 
strained by a scheme is likely to produce an interesting novel; but the 
perverse Mr. Pavey will probably label it “Essays.” 
Mr. Bates presents more of a problem. Here is a very young writer, 
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whose short stories are so admirable that one approaches his novel with 
lively expectation. He has a very lucid, direct style; he can arouse 
sympathy with his pérsons; he never labours a situation or a point; his 
descriptions of landscape’ are enchanting. His theme is life in a slum 
whose squalor is only relieved by the esthetic feelings and aspirations 
possessed by all the chief characters. Masher, the ineffectual Socialist, 
adores flowers and trees. and books; Pauline, whom he loves, longs 
passionately to escape from the filth, debt and bickering of her home to 
something not only materially better; for the boy Adam, legends of his 
dead. mother’s beauty symbolise all that he lacks; even Pauline’s father, 
the drunkard, braggart shoemaker, goes poaching mainly because his 
idea of bliss is to. get right away into the country. Mr. Bates does not 
overtly pile on the squalor or the spiritual beauty flowering from the . 


mould. Nor is subtlety wanting: the seed of discord and despair in _ 


Masher’s.relations with Pauline is delicately suggested by his innocent 
deception on their first country ` walk, and in their halting conversation 
on the second.. Whence, then, a iurking discomfort—the sort of dis- 
comfort associated with enaa 

It is significant that the little boy Adam is early in the book endowed 
with a falsely picturesque and adult point of view: . 

' “To him they (the lodgers) seemed a simple, timid pair, hound up: 
in each other, and desperately fond of the thin white child.” 

Adam throughout remains a rather Christmas-card figure; and 
Pauline, though wretchedly poor, contrives to wear “a thin flowered . 
dress? or a “thin white.summer dress” whenever the emotions of the 
scene require it. These are details, yet perhaps they point to what is 
wrong with this very striking book. Isn’t Mr. Bates too much con- 
cerned with beauty and with making us love his characters? Doesn’t he 
love them too much himself, as part of himself? There are two ways of 
loving, one productive of art, one inimical. To become the sparrow, as 
Keats did, is one way of loving; but to love the sparrow because it is an 
exteriorised part-of oneself produces sentimentality. I think it is this 
disguised form of narcissism, very common in life and art, which mars 
Charlottes Row. The business.of a writer is to apprehend and to become 
his material, while maintaining complete detachment; this apparent 
paradox is synonymous with the productive kind of love. In other 
words, the writer must look after his own individual truth, and he will 
find that beauty looks after itself. E. B. C. JONES _ 


Whar Cin Bs Done 


ENGLAND ARISE. By Godfrey Elton (Cape) 10s. 6a. 
ARISTOCRACY. By Philippe Mairet (Daniel) 5s. 

OCIALISM is a term which has figured so frequently in debate 

that many now are sick of it. Old men have talked it; it has been 

staled in the dialect of our elders; and like all theories which have been ` 
trafficked between the generations, it suffers through having been so 
_often put to illegitimate uses, made powder and shot of for domestic 
purposes in the petty antagor:isms of youth and age. It is as tiresome as 
the people who have talked it. Besides, the time has long since gone 
by when each new book on Socialism was a valuable addition to the 
propagandist’s library and might be expected to open another battery 
on the entrenchments of Capitalist apologists. Capitalism has few 
apologists now who are likely to read books, and none who will 
answer them. So now indeed we are inclined to look askance at new 
bottles for a wine so old and of such a well-known taste. Most of the 
readers of The Adelphi, I imagine, have made up their minds about 
Socialism. According to temperament, we want either to talk it our- 
selves or to hear no more about it. From this comfortable apathy it 
needs a Tawney to arouse us. 

But this is a before-taking description. It represents the various 
tremors of distaste with which I took up England Arise and discovered 
its theme. Well, I was wrong. Socialism can still makeaninspiring book. 
Its theories, which were so fascinating fifty years ago, look thin now 
because they have been absorbed into men’s lives; they have outgrown 
their bookish origin—one might say, their blue-bookish origin—lived 
in simple terms and become the inspiration of deeds and conflicts. 
Through hearing Socialism expounded in a tumble of text-book locu- 
tions or in association with the customary driftwood of political irrele- 
vancies, we forget how living it really is, and that in the dark forest of 
men’s deeper minds it is everywhere a fire and a faith. 

England Arise is a reminder. Mr. Elton writes the history of this 
theory which became a faith. It is a good story and a true one, fortun- 
ately. It is lucky for us when good stories are also true, because it 
confirms a belief we cherish that all good stories may be made true, if 
we will that it be so. 

The history covers a period of twenty years, the last twenty years 
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of the nineteenth century. It begins dramatically with a certain visit 
Hyndman paid Disraeli for the purpose of enlisting that statesman’s 
sympathies in the cause of his newly-discovered faith. Disraeli could 
not help; he could only advise Hyndman to get on with the job him- 
self. Hyndman took that advice, and the result was the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, which a newspaper later described contemptuously 
and accurately as “Hyndman and his friends”. It was true, but then 
those friends were William Morris, John Burns, Andreas Scheu, 
Edward Carpenter, each of them such a host in himself that the same 
newspaper was presently expressing alarm at the spread of Socialism 
consequent upon the dangerous activities of the Federation, though: 
that body still consisted merely of Hyndman and his friends. 

This makes a remarkably fine story which stimulates many useful 
trains of thought and arouses the imagination. One thing chiefly which 
emerges is especially interesting to Adelphi readers. A dozen idealists 
having nothing but the truth in the hearts and the courage of having 
` absolutely nothing to be ashamed of can prevail against every powerful 
and selfish force. And it matters little to them, though much to their 
country whether they prevail or not: This is the S.D.F. in action: 


“At the chosen spot they formed an expectant and somewhat self- 
conscious group around the speaker, whose air of well-being and 
good education did a little but not much to increase their confidence 
. . » Standing on the cobble-stones, ‘in a quiet voice which presently 
rose to a shout’ the speaker began forthwith to repeat over and over 
again, ‘Friends, we are the Bristol Branch of the Social Democratic 
Federation, and we are going to hold a meeting. We shall tell you 
of our message to the workers of the world, what it means to you,’ 
and how it will relieve you of your poverty.’ Gradually, a knot of. 
inquisitive passers-by collected, but few stayed to listen for more 
than a minute or two, and not one showed any signs of interest. 
So this was the open-air meeting! At the end, the most optimistic 
could not deny that it had been a small one. More spectators would 
have stopped to watch a dog-fight, and would have stayed longer. 
The little group separated thoughtfully, amid stares.” 


Could anything be more futile? Yet it was not futile because these 
men really had something to say, something which they had no reason 
on earth for saying except that it was true and they believed it. And 
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since they had this, call no man poor or powerless who has the truth 
in his heart and a tongue in his head: no more is needed; the dice are 
weighted in his favour. l 

- This history indicates what can be done against opposition from 
without; there is still to be considered the subtler and more easily 
neglected opposition from within. Granted that you have got rid of 
the tyranny of wealth, what then? Victorian social reformers, per- 
suaded quite beyond question of the absolute rightness of democracy, 
had only to.make the democracy complete by abolishing the privileges 
of the monied, and all else followed. Their descendants are not so 
optimistic. Democracy has thinned, diluted by the extraordinary hosts 
of voters which it must now embrace; and there has arisen besides, a 
-bogy called Psychology by which every theory must be measured. 
Hence, Mr. Mairet calls his examination into the architecture of 
societies, Aristocracy, an unsatisfactory, term. because of its associa- 
tions and therefore modified as Axiocracy to denote “a society in 
which the better a man is, the more power he has.” Under this heading, 
he discusses the need of recognising the social functions of the groups 
composing society and makes many observations which are shrewd 
and stimulating. But though it is true that a secure society cannot be 
founded on just laws of general application alone, but must make allow- 
ance somewhere in its constitution for the particular needs of groups of 
varying function, many of Mr. Mairet’s conclusions are of the tenta- 
tive sort which are bound to recur more completely worked out in 
a later book. This one is good enough to suggest that the next will 
be better. | J. COMMON 


Shorter Notices 


HITLER. By Wyndham Lewis (Chatto & Windus) 6s. 
The Hitlerist, or Wazz, Movement isa movement of post-war German 
Youth; is founded on a belief (rather vague) in Race, with a consequent 
anti-Semite tendency; holds that Finance and Marxian Socialism are 
but two aspects of one universal modern evil; appeals to the small 
property-owner and the peasant; is virile, ascetic, realistic, serious. 
So much, if you did not know it before, you will learn from Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’ new book. So much, but little more. Mr. Lewis 
represents himself to be detachedly sympathetic towards Hitler, whom 
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by GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 
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“Mr. Sainsbury has written a genuinely 

original book of philosophy, and one that 
(I venture to think) will stand with Gen- 
eral Smut’s “Holism and Evolution” as a 
precursor of the synthesis for which I hope, 
and of which I see the signs increasing. 
Mr. Sainsbury belongs to a new generation 
of thinkers;his philosophy is a science which 
includes the artist’s direct vision of reality: 
and his book is a notable contribution to 
that comprehensive Biology, or science of 
Life, towards which both science and - 
religion are moving. All those who are 
interested in the real activity of the mod- 
ern mind should read it, then read it again” 


from a note by John Middleton Murry 
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he offers to us alterndtively as a symbol of the regenerated German 
Man or as a comparatively insignificant political puppet thrown into 
prominence by the post-war situation. Take a chance on it, Mr. Lewis 
seems to say, there may be in this movement something of value for 
the whole of Europe. 

But he is almost comically anxious not to commit himself— 
especially when he broaches the ticklish question of Finance. Hirtler’s 
views, it appears, are very similar to those of the English Credit- 
Reformers, or “Credit-cranks” as Mr. Lewis calls them. As the 

‘world’s languidest” economist he naturally knows nothing about 
credit reform; “What I know about Finance is not worth knowing,” 
he says, and, ten lines further on the page, “I tell you what I know, for 
what it is worth”. True to kis word, he tells us nothing; but he keeps ` 
it snappy, and when we reach the sad of the book we have to admit 
that although we have learnt little, we have been treated to a racy 
account of what is undoubtedly an important contemporary political 
phenomenon. 

The trouble is that we feel we have a right to expect from Mr. Lewis 
something more solid than a descriptive sketch—even though it be 
illustrated with excellent photographs and enlivened with echoes 
from his old familiar themes of the child-cult the “exotic” neurosis, 
the class-war, the sex-war, the dark laughter complex, and all the 
rest of it. 


EACH STANDS ALONE. by Arthur Wellings (Dent) 7s. 6d. 

An honest, workmanlike account of a prolonged but uneventful 
love-affair between a young bank clerk-writer and a woman, a fellow- 
worker, eight years his senior. Its main interest lies in its un- 
varied presentation of incident through its characters’ “streams of 
consciousness”, but it illustrates the limitations rather than the possi- 
bilities of the method, and its purely mechanical device of parallel 
columns effectively destroys any suggestion of reality. Mr. Wellings 
has declared elsewhere that the “stream of consciousness method” 
enables the writer to “get nearer the truth” and so he “finds it easier to 
create beauty, which, as Keats tells us, is truth”. This is only bettered 
by the publisher’s reassurance that this book can be read and appre- 
ciated “by any person of average intelligence.” O thank you, sir! 
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BERTRAM nl ee 
Prophets Wanted 


T is the heaviest stone that Melancholy can throw at a man,” 

wrote Sir Thomas Browne, “to tell him he is at the end of 

his nature; or that there is no further state to come, into which 
this seems progressionall.” | 

Such a statement might almost be taken as a contemporary 
diagnosis of the temper of the present day. Modern scepticism, 
with a Canute-like gesture, says to mankind—‘““Thus far, and no 
farther.” Modern pessimists are feverishly scribbling “Finis” all 
over the latest page of history; while the “new” Humanists, with 
more practical minds, are engaged in building a palatial terminus 
(after Greek models) in which civilisation may conveniently come - 
to a full stop. 

The “new” Humanists have marked out a definite and re- 
stricted sphere for man, cut off on the one side from the natural 
world, and on the other, from the supernatural. They would set . 
limits to his nature, believing that man cannot improve himself 
progressively, but only repressively. The best he can do is to dis- 
cipline himself, and thus, by curbing his passions, his desires, his 
hopes, and his imagination, he may make the three-score-years’ 
journey with a minimum of discomfort. 

Although bolstered up with erudite references to the phil- 
osophers and poets of the past, the “law of measure,’ so am- 
biguously propounded by present-day Humanists, turns out to 
be nothing more than the simple doctrine of compromise, which 
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is conveyed to every schoolboy in terms of a “happy medium.” 

It is mistaken for a contribution of considerable importance to 
modern thought because it has never before been propounded so 
diligently and:on so grand a scale by persons who have the 
courage of very timid convictions. 

Pertinacity of exposition—in an age accustomed to advertising 
—easily obscures, it seems, the essential faintheartedness of this 
“new” gospel, which seeks to combat the negativeness of a 
sceptical and pessimistic age by more far-reaching denials than 
` those that have brought us to the present pass. 

A group of denial-mongers leading humanity out of the 
wilderness of denialism is perhaps the most pathetic symptom of | 
our contemporary disease. 

Western man is afflicted with the accumulated results of 
spiritual malnutrition. It is our lacks, and not our excesses, that 
have made us an invalid generation. The spiritual and moral 
emptiness that rumbles vacantly in most attempts at Space 
to-day is brought about by four principal lacks: 

—lack of authority. 

—lack of centrality. 
E —lack of standards. 
| —lack of dignity. 

Such excesses as we have managed to perpetrate in recent years . 
can be traced to the complete disbelief in the effectiveness of any 
imposed autocratic order, whether of gods or.men. Any auto- 
cracy—anything “strong-in-icself”—has aroused our suspicions, 
our scepticism and our impatience. Those things only are certain, 
those things only are good, that can be evolved individually and 
demonstrated as reasonable to a pragmatical intelligence. In a 
word, all forms of outer compulsionare galling to themodern mind. 

This would not be so bad if a compensating trust in some 
inner compulsion—other: than the promptings of the mite-like, 
contemporary, individual self and its ‘‘ishness”—were present to 
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supersede our former reliance on outer authority. But the most 
conspicuous of our lacks, and easily the most damaging, is the 
loss of centrality. All our other impoverishments are derivable 
from this. | 

It is natural that we should have seen the absurdity of thinking 
that the inner could be controlled by the outer; but it is unnatural 
—unorganic, indeed, and we are nothing if not organisms—to 
ignore and even deny the prime power of inwardness to affect 
outwardness in every manifestation of life. 

The essential inward oneness of the whole phenomenal world, 
which is sensed as a part of the commonplace experience of the 
humblest and least-endowed child, while at the same time form- 
ing the core of all transcendental philosophies and religions, is 
brushed aside as a metaphysical abstraction produced by the 
“pattern” of the mind. In its stead we enthrone a behavioristic 
rationalization of experience that is at once sterile and superstitious 
—-superstitious, that is to say, in accepting the dead letter of 
mechanistic explanation for the living mystery of phenomenal 
action and interaction. 

We live, as Henry Adams perceived, in a “multiverse” , having 
lost all sense of a universe and the centrality which the conception 
of “turning-into-one” implies. 

Discarding, as we do, the outer impositions of dogma and the 
inner compulsions of spirit, it is not surprising that we lack 
standards. And it is not surprising, either, that the “new” 
Humanists, who talk incessantly of standards deducible from an 
application of the “law of measure”, are utterly unable to 
discover any. 

Their catchwords— moderation” , “decorum”, and so on— 
are actually negations of standards, whether considered as 
measurements (in which case they amount to marking a spot half- 
way between two necessary evils), or whether considered as . 
banners to which bewildered humanity can rally. 
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In neither case do they stand—as standards obviously should— 
rooted in the real; but are simply signposts erected in abstraction, 
pointing nowhere, but rather warning the wayfarer not to stir 
from a safe and selfish middle ground. | 

Possessing no allegiances; adrift in a dead sea of “condition- 
ings” and “complexes” and relativistic ‘‘events”; lacking standaids 
that refer either to the real or to the ideal, the natural or the super- 
natural; it is only logical that this new brain-blown Homunculus 
—modern western man-—should lack dignity; for, like Goethe’s 
bottled pigmy, he is fragile, coddles himself against the gusts of 
experience, and does everything “modestly, lest that the glass I | 
shatter”. 3 

What we know of human dignity, grandeur, and the “sense of ` 
glory”, has not sprung from the cold recluses, but from men who 
felt at once their kinship with the animals and the angels, “ready 
to be anything, in the ecstacy of being ever”. 

It appears to be believed that dignity can be regained, to- 
gether with lost authority and forgotten centrality, by a laboriously 
evolved dialectic that will hedge men about with prejudices and 
predilections—a system of “liking and disliking the right things.” . 

It should be obvious—although seemingly it is not—that 
such an aim abandons the quest of centrality and concerns itself - 
wholly with the circumference of experience. 

Not the least tragic of the many confusions of thought into 
which the “new” Humanists have fallen, in their attempt to 
_ straddle all possible fences, is this. inability to “measure” their 
own fundamental position. They imagine themselves as being 
close to a spiritual centre (Mr. Babbitt, particularly, thanking his 
stars that he is not “spiritually indolent”, as other men are), 
whereas anyone possessing the faintest gleam of what Coventry 
Patmore called “unitive apprehension” can see distinctly the 
frigid pole where they really stand, at the furthest possible remove 
from any conceivable “core” of life. 
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Mr. Babbitt actually conceives the “universal centre” as a 
sort of pole that can be stuck up wherever one chooses, after the 
mariner of Moses’ rod, as an efficacious means of warding off the 
modern pestilence. 

“Practically,” he says, “the assertion of a universal centre 
means the setting up of some pattern or model for imitation. . - 
Humanism, however, differs from religion in putting at the basis 
of the pattern it sets up, not man’s divinity, but the something in 
his nature that sets him apart simply as man from other animals 
and that Cicero defines as a ‘sense of order and decorum and 
measure in deeds and words’ . . . it (Humanism) holds that the 
world would have been a better place if more persons had made 
sure that they were human before setting out to be superhuman.” 

. This, of course, is the worst possible example of putting the 
human cart before the universal horse, a practice which .char- 
acterizes all “new” Humanistic dousi These Humanists talk 
grandly of a “universal centre”, of “energy of soul”, of “higher 
will” and of “higher immediacy”; yet they are concerned only 
with controlling the manifestations of a higher-universal-central- 
will-energy as it appears in man. 

That they have merely derived their notions of centrality and 
soul-energy from ancient philosophers, and have never experi- 
enced the “higher immediacy” of which they prate, is obvious 
from their persistent suggestions that it should be and can be 
controlled. It seems superfluous to point out that if “higher” 
means anything in the vocabulary of these ‘‘measurers”’, it must 
mean higher than lower, and, if so, a higher will must control a 
lower will, and not the other way round. 

The curious “belief” of the modern Humanists in this higher 
will is worth studying. Babbitt says “the higher will must simply 
be accepted as a mystery that may be studied in its practical 
effects, but that, in its ultimate nature, is incapable of formula- 


tion.” He goes on to say that “the person who declines to turn 
G* 
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thé higher will to account until he is sure he has pet its ulti- 
mate nature is very much on a level with the man who should 
refuse to make practical use of electrical energy until he is certain 
he has an impeccable theory of electricity.” 

These two quotations betray the reactionary character of 
Humanistic thought at its innermost centre. Here is an admission 
that no attempt should be made to “study” the higher will in its 
ultimate nature. All we should do is to.switch it on and off like 
electricity. It is something that fortunately exists merely to be 
“turned to account.” 

If this is not a mechanistic notion, I should like to be shown 
one, But it is not merely mechanistic. It is an attitude which says, _ 
in effect: Great men in the past have studied or apprehended 
something of the ultimate nature of the higher will—just as 
physicists and mechanicians have learned something of the nature 
of electricity—but we shall not attempt to carry on their work any 
further; we shall simply press the buttons—adopt the “values” 
or “standards’’—which they have made available for us. 

Humanism, in other words, is a species of spiritual cowardice. 
Although fully appreciating that the “wisdom of the ages” was ~ 
wrested from reality by men who had the courage and energy to 
grapple with the higher will—as Jacob did with the angel—refus- 
ing to give up the struggle until some glimpse of the ultimate 
secret had been revealed to them, Humanism is content to accept 
the rewards of their wrestling and turn them to account in a passive 
and repressive pattern of conduct that is favourable to comfort. 

“The real humanist consents,” says Babbitt, “like Aristotle, to 
limit his desires only in so far as this limitation can be shown to 
make for his own happiness.” And in another place: “The humanist 
does not carry the exercise of this will beyond a subduing of his 
desires to the law of measure; but it may be carried much further 
until it amounts to a turning away from the desires of the natural 
man altogether—the “dying to the world’ of the Christian”. 


pann 
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There is no lack of admission in “new” Humanist writings, if 
-you search for it, that there have been men who have pressed 
further than they—the Humanists—intend to go. Babbitt con- 
fesses that “religion is in its purity the very height of man”, and 
quotes, as an example of its purest and most “authentic” utter- 
ance, the words of Thomas à Kempis: “Know for certain that 
thou must lead a dying life; and the more a man dies to himself the 

more he begins to live in God.” | 

A “new” Humanist can quote this appreciately, because he has 
determined to ignore its positive side and accept only the nega- 
tive side, which fits in with his preconceived repressive pattern 
of conduct. He is not willing to “die to himself”, or to “die into - 
life’, as Keats describes the process in Hyperion. He denies or 
ignores or explains away or declares “incapable of formulation” 
the God or the “life” which Keats and à Kempis postulate as the 
state in which a man lives when he has died to himself. 

The “new” Humanist, in short, clings to the negative while 
denying the positive of which it is merely the obverse. He accepts 
the circumference while disregarding the centrality which holds 
it in position. | oO 

These quibblers must be opposed. Their wobbling dialectic, 
bolstered with quotations from writers whose mental and spiritual 
implications they either ignore or misrepresent (by selecting for 
emphasis only the negative aspects of their thought), must be 
resisted by poets and prophets who are capable of emphasizing 
the positive pole of reality. 
` It is the poet-prophet type alone who can re-create sublimity 
for us by recovering the sense of centrality that modern life has 
obscured. It is precisely because we have been concerned with 
“practical effects” and with “turning to account” the higher will, 
instead of “dying” into it, that we have lost the faculty of appre- 
hending a “universal centre”, whose immediacy, experienced in 
our lives, would create the values that we miss. 
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Only the poet, detached from practicality, can regain this ex- 
perience and communicate it to a sceptical world. The difference, 
as Aristotle pointed out, between the historian or realistic writer, 
and the poet, is “that one tells what happened and the other 
what might happen”. 

The poet is able to reveal universal truths, instead of mere 
“particulars of sense’, because, as one commentator observes, 
he can “create new happenings in the texture of which the pat- 
tern of life is plainer than in any ‘particular’ experience”. 

Instead of rationalizing from particulars on the circumference 
of life, he creates from a centrality—an inner apprehension of 
universal relationships converging in an ultimate unity. The poet, ` 
in short, puts the universal horse ahead of the human cart. 

Emerson——himself something of the “whole man, the recon- 
ciler, the poet-priest” whose advent he eagerly awaited—was 
quite clear as to the circumferential character of facts and the 
centrality of spirit. 

_ “There seems to be a necessity in spirit”, he says, “to manifest 
itself in material forms; and day and night, river and storm, beast 
and bird, acid and alkali, pre-exist in necessary Ideas in the mind . 
of God, and are what they are by virtue of preceding affections 
in the world of spirit. 4 fact ts the end or last issue of spirit.” 

Prophets are wanted to-day to re-assert and demonstrate this 
priority of spirit, showing us, as Herbert Read deduces from 
earlier poets, that “the true life” is lived “only by those who see 
beyond the futility of what is, to the glory of what might be.” 

This emphasis, from Aristotle to Read, on the sublimity of 
-what might happen as compared with the tawdriness of what does 
happen—a doctrine which postulates spirit as a perfection exist- 
ing eternally ahead of mar., in the future as in the past—is exactly 
the doctrine that is necessary to-day to combat both the comfort- . 
seeking Humanists and the prosperity-seeking mechanistic 
humanitarians. 
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To mechanize man into physical comfort and to repress him 
into mental comfort will not satisfy the essential craving of the 
human spirit, which is for spiritual comfort. Men are not per- 
suaded into spiritual comfort. They cannot be mechanized or dog- 
matized or “Humanized” in that direction. “An accepted cer- 
tainty”, as Middleton Murry says, “is not a certainty . . . man 
cannot accept certainties; he must discover them.” 

It is not persuaders that we need, but poets and prophets of our 
own time who will rediscover the sublimity of the possible as an 
antidote to the triviality of the actual. 

And we want not merely poets and prophets who will trans- 
port us with the wonder of what might be; we ‘want also critics ° 
who will view literature as the poet views nature, critics who will 
hold up, as Poe suggested, not merely the good, nor even the best 
that has been achieved, but the best that can be achieved. 

Both poets and critics must be ahead of attainment. The new 
wonder, which recurs constantly in human history, arises when 
men realize, after a period of depression, that man has not reached 
the end of his nature, and that there are, indeed, no ends. 

The human race is always changing, and its values with it— 
and perfection is perhaps reconstituted each moment as the sum 
total of constantly evolving relationships—so that the race may 
not be perfectible in the old sense, but it can go on, continually 
creating new and possibly grander consummations than have 
been attained in the past. These consummations may not find ex- 
pression through single individuals or in single works of art. 
They may conceivably be attained by and for the race as a whole. 
And above all, they need not be—indeed, cannot be—end 
consummations. 

“Instead of a will to this or that posited and ideal end”, says 
Middleton Murry, “there is a will to pure “elf-emergence. We 
learn to wait upon the unknown that we are; we are dedicated to 
whatever of creative newness may emerge through us.” 
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There are a few writers, and Murry is among them, with a 
thinker as unlike as Whitehead touching shoulders with him, 
who, in unpoetic fashion, are prophesying the coming gospel of 
creative newness. We need poets who will be at once less involved 
and more stimulating than the metaphysicians, to create wonder 
for this new conception—the idea of a spiritual centrality con- 
tinually emerging in new consummations toward the circumfer- 
ence that is rounded and temporarily ended in the consciousness 
of each individual man. 

Those who admit the existence of some sort of universal 
centrality, but have made up their minds not to seek it or under- 
stand it or dedicate themselves to it, are among the first and 
harshest of the critics of such a conception. They dub it pan- 
theistic and “indefinite”. Yet when the religionist asks them to 
“die” into it, to see whether or not it is indefinite, they say: We 
admit that religion is the height of man, but we are content with 
the lowlands. | 

Or when a “philosopher of flux”, as they call Whitehead, 
attempts to make the conception more definite by scientific 
rationalization, they will have none of him either. 

Their own kind of indefiniteness concerning the higher will, 
with its “incapacity of formulation”, suits them perfectly, for it 
makes no calls on them. And their own kind of definiteness, 
which limits man’s conduct and destiny to a tiny circle of pre- 
scribed “human” activity, suits them perfectly, also, for it com- 
fortably shuts out the necessity of “dying into life’ —the turbu- 
lent, new, creative, emergent life of the spirit. POR 

In England, Wyndham Lewis is much more candid in his ob- 
jection to the “organic” philosophi; of creative newné:s. “By 
this proposed transfer”, he says, “from the beautiful objective, 
material world of common, sense, over to the organic world of 
chronological mentalism, you lose not only the clearness of out- 
line, the static beauty, of the things you commonly apprehend; 
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you lose also the clearness of outline of your own individuality 
which apprehends. them.” l 

This, of course, has always been the objection to “high reli- 
gion”, as Mr. Lippmann calls the earlier and more emotional 
manifestations of the doctrine of creative newness. The individual 
is determined not to die into life—determined oo to lose his 
soul to save it—determined not to be “born again”. 

Wyndham Lewis and the “new” Humanists, and many another 
crier in the wilderness of pessimism, all bewailing what men have 
lost, are yet afraid of losing something more. They cling to 
the hard outline and the comfortable concreteness of their world. 
They are cloistered and unadventurous, despite all their criticism 
of other philosophies as an “evasion of life”. 

The man who wants rules and standards in a measurable and 
clear-cut universe is himself the person who is trying to escape 
from life, in which, as Middleton Murry declares, crisis is continual. 

These reactionaries are aware that if mankind comes to regard 
life as emerging constantly from a spiritual centrality, the race 
will soon be utterly changed. And they dislike the discomfort of 
change. They dread the new coming of poets and prophets who 
will dream of what might be, and will urge humanity, in le Gal- 
liene’s phrase, “to stretch the octave between dream and deed.” 

Like Joseph’s brethren they point the finger of scorn and cry: 
Behold, this dreamer cometh. 

But they cannot, with all their stubborn Canuteness, hold 
back the tide of eternal novelty. 7 

Far from being at the end of his nature, man is at this moment 
emerging into a new consciousness of universality and unity. 
He is taking the first blundering steps toward a new conception 
of the old dogma-disguised truths at the core of life. 

High above littered controversy and heaped polemics there can 
still be seen, except by these blinded ones who lead the blind, the 
“prophetic soul of the wide world, dreaming qn things to come.” 


ARTHUR INGLEBY 
A Passing Phase 


HE TRAIN slid quietly on, while the two men talked 

philosophy. The abstract phrases thinned and vanished like 

puffs of steam. “The empirical self . . . the universal mind. . .” 
Barry, the younger, felt impatient. What did it all mean? 

A man lurched through the carriage doorway, fumbled for a 
basket in the corner, and lapsed heavily upon the seat opposite. 
Drunk. But Barry was gled of the interruption. It fitted his dis- 
satisfaction with the phrases of a vague idealism; gave point to 
his impatience. 

Barry re-gathered his wits. “It seems to me”, he said carefully, 
“that the universal mind doesn’t mean very hele Possibly it’s a 
logical ground—but a logical ground isn’t a reality.” 


“Its nice to think about”, said David, the elder, with a ` 


quizzical smile. Something about his pursed mouth and his nar- 
rowed eyes suggested that it was perched on the end of his nose, 
and that he was contemplating it there. 

Barry laughed. But he was not going to let old David escape so 
lightly. He pounded on. 

“T can understand the universal mind when it is used to expound 
a real experience. When the mystics and the poets describe their 
rapture, I can share it; and I can be content with their name for 
what they were rapt into. But this universal mind of logic...” 

He paused abruptly. The drunken man opposite was leaning 
heavily forward, watching him intently; he appeared to be hang- 
ing on his words. What nonsense! Impossible! Barry stared at his 
shoes, disconcerted. After all, it was horribly indecent to be talk- 
ing metaphysics in a railway carriage, at any rate in a voice above 


a whisper. But-that at least was not his fault. David was hard of 


hearing. He pulled himself together. 
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“This universal mind of logic”, he went on with an effort of 
concentration, “is just a misleading metaphor. It might as well be 
universal matter. It only seems to be something rarer, more com- 
forting, more spiritual. That is, if it corresponds to a reality at 
all. I don’t believe it does. It’s merely a logical hypothesis of in- 
tellectual experience—and most experience isn’t intellectual, only 
_intellectualized. . . .” 

Again he felt the intent eyes of the drunken man upon him. For 
heaven’s sake let them change the subject! He became silent. 

Then, avoiding his face, he stared at the drunk man’s hands, 
clasped tightly on his knees. They were covered with coarse blue 
tattoo; but what filled his eyes was a slice of raw flesh on the back 
of the man’s thumb—an inch of strange pink under-flesh with a 
flap of dirty top-skin at the side. Why did it not bleed? Perhaps it 
was not as bad as it looked. 

With a grimy thumb the man smoothed back the flap of skin. 
Barry’s stomach winced. Those hands were terrible! They had 
had to endure too much. Their broken nails, their blue tattoo, 
two gouts of dark dried blood on the thick vein at the back— 
hands were not made for that. The universal mind had forgotten 
about those hands. 

Then, as though out of the hands came a voice that Barry felt 
he had been waiting for—a voice that redeemed and made won- 
derful those hands: a drink-thickened voice, but soft and sweet 
and troubling. 

“What do you think of it?” said the voice. 

Barry looked up quickly. Quiet grey eyes with patient 
puckered lids looked into his. 

“What did you say?” said Barry. 

“What do you think of it?” said the soft voice. 

“Think of what?” 

“Life,” said the voice. 

Barry’ s soul went still with astonishment. Te sepes for a 
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moment. And for that mcment Barry could not speak. But the 
eyes were on him. Say something he must. 

“What do you think of it?” he said. | 

“It’s only a passing phase,” said the voice. And again Barry’s 
soul went still; and again with an aii he spoke. - | 

“How do you know?” 

“I know.” The man paused. es . . » Ive been out six 
months and a half,” the voice went on. “Manchester to the Persian 
Gulf—Colombo . . . Rangoon .. . Trinidad.” He tapped his 
raw pink flesh and Batry winced again. “That little b did 
that.” He nodded smiling to the basket. “I got him in Trinidad.” 
He raised the brown paper gently and Barry glimpsed the lovely 
green of a young parrot. “From Trinidad through the Panama 
Canal up to Vancouver; back again through the Canal. It’s only 
a passing phase.” 

“Passing to what?” 

He shook his head. “Money, all pues, don’t matter. Ie’ s got” 
—he hiccuped softly—“no importance.” 

He knew, evidently, and knowing, he could not explain. There 
it was. But he had more to say. Was it irrelevant? 

. “The skipper—he was a gen’leman. Cornishman. Cap’n Kemp. 
He was—” he paused gravely; but nothing better came—‘“a 
gen’leman. You know what I mean. The mate was no bloody 
good; but the skipper he was a gen’leman. I got malaria in the 
Persian Gulf—and when I was bad, the skipper came along with a 
bottle. He Anew I was bad. He was a gen’leman. Yet, y’ know,” 
he added, “he’s only got a ticket for steam. I’ve got a mate’s 
ticket for a square-rigged snip. He used to laugh at me about it. 
He wondered how I got a mate’s ticket—’ssamination, too. It 
wants getting. Twenty-seven years I’ve been at sea: fifteen in a 
wind-jammer. It’s a bloody life. 

“Them young lads they send to sea. Come out of nice homes, 
they do—got everything they want. It makes your belly sick to 
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watch ’em. It’s cruel. And all they get is a nice little uniform to go 
on shore with. Don’t you send your boy to sea. There was one | 
called Hawkins—Devonshire boy. Came out of Devonport. A - 
nice lad. Father in the Dockyard. Only had to write home and 
everything of the best was got for him. I was sorry for that lad. I ` 
took him under my wing.” He lifted his arm and gently patted 
the place where young Hawkins was made snug. “Taught him all 
I knew— bout everything.” 

Barry glanced at the grey eyes: they did not flicker. Trenie 
was a large word in a sailor’s mouth. 

“Bout everything,” the voice repeated. “He came to me one 
night when I was at the wheel, and he said: ‘I’m sick of it. When 
I go ashore, at Colombo, I ain’t coming back again.’ "T'was the 
mate been at him again. The mate weren't no good at all. He only 
had his ticket in steam; and I wouldn’t have given him that. He 
was a bloody awful s 

‘°Tweren’t no use to zalk to a boy like that. He would ’a cried, 
or done something silly. I couldn’t see his face. So I said to him: 
T’ll tell you something. FI tell you something nobody on this 
bloody ship knows ’cep me. D’you like to know?’ ” 

“Yes, he says. 

“ “Then go and get me an end o’ wire rope.’ 

“He went off and got it. And I showed him—all through my 
trick at the wheel I showed him—splices nobody knew on that 
ship ’cep me. I was a rigger first. I know everything. I showed 
him all I knew every night—everything. He forgot about his 
troubles: and he’ll be a skipper one day. But don’t you send your 
boy to sea. 

“Been right round tie world this trip; I have. More than that. 
What’s the distance round the world? Twenty-five thousand | 
miles?” 

Barry calculated. ““That’s about it.” 

“Tve done it and half as much again, this trip. Ro-mance. And 
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when I get home, and I’ve had two days in bed, what shall I dor”? 

Barry knew the answer to this, but did not give it. 

“Look for another bloody ship.” 

The sailor put his hand into his basket, and stroked the bright 
blue bird. After a moment, “He’s bitten me again, the little 
b » he said, with a blissful smile. 

Then, the remembered. 

“It's only a passing phase. Money, and all that. It’s got no im- 
‘portance. There’s something different coming. I know.” 

Barry did not doubt it. 

The sailor fumbled about in his breast pocket and pulled out a 
quartern bottle. He Tog out the cork, sniffed, then shook the 
bottle. “Have a peg.” 

And Barry, who did not like raw whiskey, or strange bottles, 
took a peg. 





Case-Histories 


I 


The Mother had wanted 

To be a missionary in Africa, 
So the Son’s novel 

Must be printed in Paris. 


H 


When I remarked at table ` 
“My parents died before I was born”, 
The lady who had praised my German 
Said “But that is impossible”. ” 
W. H. AUDEN 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Shakespeare s Dedication 


iN some time in the middle fifteen-eighties Shakespeare 
came to London in search of a livelihood, and more: in 
search of the means to re-establish the fortunes of his family. 
We may guess that he arrived in London by 1586, we may make 
more or less plausible conjectures concerning the manner of his. 
occupation after his arrival; but the one thing we know is that in 
1593 he had written a beautiful, and within its own limits a 
masterly poem, Venus and Adonis, and that he was dedicating it 
to a young nobleman, the Earl of Southampton, in language 
which, though it may sound unduly humble to us who regard 
Shakespeare as one of the wonders of the world, would sound 
with dignity and independence surprising to an Elizabethan ear. 
Compare the language in which Shakespeare addressed the 

-~ young Earl of Southampton with that of a dedication made at the 
same time to the same young nobleman by a writer who lacked 
neither courage nor genius—Thomas Nashe. Nashe’s language is 
fulsome; to-day it is comic in its exaggeration, but then it was 
natural. “Incomprehensible”, says Nashe to Southampton, “‘is 
the height of your sp “t, both in heroical resolution and matters 
of conceit. Unreprieve `x perisheth that book whatsoever to 
waste paper, which on ^ diamond rock of your judgment 
disasterly chanceth to be shipwrackt. . .” But thus Shakespeare: 
“Right Honourable,—I know not how I shall offend in 
dedicating my unpolisht lines to your Lordship, nor how the 
worlde will censure mee for choosing so strong a proppe to 
support so weake a burthen, onely if your Honour seem but 
pleased, I account my selfe highly praised, and vowe to take ad- 
vantage of all idle houres, till I have honoured you with some 
graver labour. But if the first heire of my invention prove de- 
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formed, I shall be sorie it had so noble a god-father: and never 7 


after eare so barren a land, for feare it yeeld me still so bad a 

harvest. I leave it to your Honourable survey, and your Honor 

to your heart’s content which I wish may alwaies answere 

your owne wish, and the world’s hopefull e pecao: — 
© Your Honot’s in all dutie, William Shakespeare.” 


Surely, this dedication is, in its kind, a lovely thing. We may 
say that Shakespeare had the knack of making all things lovely, 
and that it is merely a trick of the golden pen by which the mar- 
riage of deference and dignity is accomplished. I have no great 
belief in the effect of a trick of the pen; I think that even in so 
seeming-slight a matter as the grace of this dedication, more than 
a trick was required; some motion of the heart as well. And we 
may note that Shakespeare, in promising some graver labour if 
Venus and Adonis be well received, is careful to promise only 
what he can perform. He will take advantage of all idle hours. He 
is a journeyman of the theatre who can give no more than his 
spare time to the composition of poems for his patron. That he 
will give; and that, so far as we can tell, he did give. In another 
year, the graver labour was accomplished: The Rape of Lucrece. 
The dedication is brief, and the tone is changed: 


“The love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: 
whereof this Pamphlet without beginning is but a superfluous 
Moity. The warrant I have of your Honourable disposition, 
not the worth of my untutord Lines, makes it assured of accept- 
ance. What I have done is yours, what I have to doe is yours, 
being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, 
my duety would show greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound 
to your Lordship; To whom I wish long life still lengthened 
with all happinesse. —Your Lordship’s in all a William 
Shakespeare.” 


_ This time it is not lines that are dedicated, but loves aa the 


penn 


m. . : 


PPARA 
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careful devotion of “all idle hours? gives way to the large sur- 
render: “What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours, 
being part in all I have, devoted yours.” A dedication is, indeed, 
far removed from a confession. Yet it is hard, and for me impos- 
‘sible, to believe that the words of the second dedication coming 
from the writer of the first have not their intimate meaning. 
There was a progress in dedication. 

It happens that this word “dedicate” was one of Shakespeare’ s 
favourite words. He obtained from it, in ais poetry, some of his 
most beautiful effects. Of these, one or two, at least, will come 
unaided to the memory of the reader: the others will be glanced 
at in this essay one by one. For the history of this lovely word in 
Shakespeare seems to me of some significance. 

Before the dedication of Venus and Adonis to the Earl of South- 
ampton in 1593, th. eta and “dedication” are no- 
where to be found in hit lays Probably, none of these plays 
was altogether his play,” . he meant what he said when he called 
Venus and Adonis “th” ist heir of his invention”. It was the child 
of his invention, wuereas the earlier plays had been invented 
before he put his hand to them. But in them his handiwork is 

plentiful; yet the word “dedicate”, which he was to use so ex- 
- quisitely, is not in it: For young Clifford’s speech at the end of the 
second part of Henry VI (v. ii, 31) which contains the word, is 
manifestly an addition made to the play in or about 1598. There 
is nearly ten years’ difference between the rhythm and diction of 
lines 31-53 and those of the surrounding verses, 

The word “dedicate” enters Shakespeare’s vocabulary in 1593, 
and the occasion is his actual dedication of his first book; it next ` 
appears a year later, in 1594, when he dedicates his second book to 
the same man. Southampton had been pleased with Venus and 
Adonis, and Shakespeare had fulfilled his promise to take ad- 
vantage of all idle hours. But now he dedicated not merely his 
new poem, not merely his love, but all himself—‘all I am, 
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devoted yours”. 

Was he serious? It is impossible for me to read the Sonnets as 
courtly exercises in compliment. I am one of those who must 
needs believe that with this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 
The change of tone between the two actual dedications of Venus 
and Lucrece only confirms me in the supposition | find necessary. 
And the beautiful sonnet—the only one—in which the word 
occurs (No. 82) gives still more colour to this belief that Shakes- 

peare took his act of dedication seriously. 


' I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore mays’t without attaint o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise, 

And therefore art enforced to seek anew 

Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days, 

And do so, love; yet when they have devised 

What strained touches rhetoric can lend, 

Thou truly fair wert truly sympathized 

In true plain words by thy true-telling friend; 
And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abused. 


Shakespeare is speaking here not of sonnets, but of dedica- 
tions; and the signs are that he is hurt. In his dedications he has 
spoken the truth, and truth in Southampton’s case is all the grace 
that is needed. He is disappointed that his young patron is be- 
guiled by “the strained touches rhetoric can lend”. Of these we 
have seen a good example in Nashe’s hyperbole of flattery. 

“T grant thou wert not married to my Muse”, says Shakes- 


peare; but the undertone of implication is that Shakespeare had © 
- indulged himself with the belief that he was. And that fits exactly ` 


neat 
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with the situation which the two successive dedications themselves 
suggest. Shakespeare, the man of 29, had fallen in love with the 
~ young nobleman of 19. A ridiculous thing to do, perhaps. That 
is a matter of opinion. More important for our present purposes, 
and for a realization of Shakespeare’s nature, is to, recognise the 
fact that such things have happened, do happen, and, so far as 
we can tell, always will happen. 

The evidence, as I read it, is that Shakespeare’s dedications 
had been very serious indeed. When he said to the young Earl 
that all that he was, was devoted his, he meant it. We may say 
that he was cheating himself, and that he was investing the rela- 
` tion of patron and poet with the glamour of illusion. The real 
point, if that be our judgment, is that Shakespeare was the kind of 
man who needed to invest with the glamour of real devotion the 
equivocal, and often merely sordid, relation between patron and 
poet. He believed not merely what he wanted, but what he 
needed, to believe. He loved his young patron, and the act of 
dedicating his poems to him was an act, not of the calculating 
mind, but of the heart and soul. 

' The simple facts are in harmony with this supposition. Never 
again to the end of his life did Shakespeare dedicate a volume to 
_ any man. What he had done, for Southampton, he had done once 
for all. Whatever happened between them, this act of his should 
stand alone. Again, we may say: pure accident, it simply happened 
that Shakespeare wrote no more poems, and wrote no more 
dedications. It is possible. I am merely concerned to point out 
that the terms of the dedications themselves, the tone of the 
sonnet which speaks of the dedications, and the fact that Shakes- 
peare dedicated no more, fall into natural and unforced harmony 
with the story whose outlines we gather from the — of 
the Sonnets themselves. 

Not only are these simple facts thus in natural SE but 
the more delicate evidences to which we have already alluded. 
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Before the actual dedication of Venus and Adonis the word 
“dedicate” is nowhere to be found in Shakespeare’s plays. In the 
actual dedications and in the sonnet which speaks of them, the ~ 
word is used simply: Shakespeare dedicates his book; then he — 
dedicates his love; then all that he is. There is progressive dedica- 
tion. The new word takes on a depth of intimate meaning. 

With a suddenness almost startling, “dedicate” becomes a 
precious word in Shakespeare’s language. A little while before, it 
did not exist, now it is elected to convey the tenderest and most . 
exquisite meanings. We have only to listen. It describes the birth , 
of love in Romeo: 

But he, his own affections’ counsellor, 

Is to himself—I will not say how true— 

But to himself so secret and so close, 

So far from sounding and discovery, 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Ere he can spread.his sweet leaves to the air 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. (1, i, 146) 


Or, in Twelfth Night, it springs to Shakespeare’s mind to | 
describe the disappointed Antonio’s devotion to Sebastian: 


A witchcraft drew me hither; 

That most ingrateful boy there by your side, 

From the rude sea’s enraged and foamy mouth 

Did I redeem; a wreck past hope he was: 

His life I gave him and did thereto add 

My love, without retention or restraint, ns 

_ All his in dedication. (v, i, 75) 
We cannot escape the echo: “What I have done is yours; what 

I have to do is yours; being part in all I have, devoted yours.” Or, | 
in a lighter vein, it is used by Benedick in Much Ado to describe 
Claudio’s infatuation for Hero, while he is blind to his own n for- 
Beatrice: i 
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“I do much wonder that one man, seeing how much ancther 
man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after 
he hath laughed at such shallow follies in others, become the 
argument of his own scorn by falling in love” (11, iti, 7) 
“Dedication” and love appear to be part ofa single thought, or 
a single experience. A natural collocation, it may be said. Natural 
or not, it was unknown to Shakespeare’s language before he 
dedicated to Southampton. And who can tell whether it is not 
largely by the magic of Shakespeare’s language that the colloca- 
tion seems so natural to us to-day? . 

Or again, the image from the description of Romec in love, as 
the bud bit with an envious worm ere he can “dedicate his beauty 


~ to the sun” appears, magically changed, in the picture of Henry V 


on the morning before Agincourt:. 

For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile 

And calls them brothers, friends and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night. (iv, Chor. 32): 

There beauty and valour are one. In ycung Clifford’s thrilling 

speech at the end of Henry VI (Part 2) it is to valour alone that 
. dedication is made; but what dedication is, is plainly and pas- 


sionately declared: 
O war, thou son of Hell, 


Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
‘Hot coals of vengeance! Let no soldier fly. 
He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love, nor he that loves himself 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
The name of valour. (11:33) 
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Dedication is utter self-surrender, to love, to valour, or, in 
Isabella’s lovely words to Angelo in Measure for Measure, to God: 


Isab.: Hark how V’ll’bribe you: good my lord, turn back. 
_ Ang.: How! bribe me! 
Isab.: Ay, with such gifts that heaven shall share with you. 


Not with fond skekels of the tested gold, 
Or stones whose rates are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them; but with true prayers 
‘ That shall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sun-tise, prayers from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. (ar, ii, 145) 


Already we have chronicled every occasion on which the word ` 
“dedicate” is used by Shakespeare from the time of his dedica- ' 
tion of Venus and Adonis until Measure for Measure. We have 
omitted none. Can it be mere accident that we have compiled a’ 
tiny anthology of perfect felicities? Or does not the experience 
rather confirm our surmise that the word itself was precious? > 

Can it be mere accident again that the word which has been 
used to express such exquisite or heroic self-devotions, suddenly 
takes on a sinister meaning. It is now Cressida’s word, at the — 
moment when Troilus is aching to believe that his integrity and ` 

truth to her (his “dedication”, in fact) 


Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnowed purity in love. ` 


It is Troilus, alas, who is dedicated; but it is Cressida who 
speaks the word: 


Pan.: What, blushing still? Have you not done talking yet? 
Cres.: Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate to you. 
(III, ii, 102) 
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Or it describes the bitter disillusion of Timon, bitten by the 
rankling tooth of man’s ingratitude: 


1 Sery.: So noble a master fall’n! All gone! and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him! 
2 Sery.: As we do turn our backs 
Fr rom our companion thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars to his buried fcrtunes 
Slink all away, leave their false vows with him 
_ Like empty purses pick’d; and his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
. With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. (Iv, ii, 6) 


The] poetry is superb; the use of the wortd magnificent. But the 
human emotion how changed! We cannot but remember the 
former dedication to the air, a which the rose-bud in Romeo was 
cheated. We remember too the false vows of Cressida. It may be 
mere accident that somewhere in the background of “dedication” 
seems to hover a suggestion of treachery. And the same suggestion 
creéps out again in the use of the word in Cymbeline, where it 
forms part of Iachimo’s loathesome suggestion to Imogen, and 
his treachery to Posthumus. 


. Imo.: Revenged! 

How should I be re enged? If this be true— 
As I have such a heat ‘that both mine ears 
Must not in haste- 1se—if it be true, 
How should I be’ enged? 

Tach.: Should he make me 
Live, like Diana’s priest, between cold sheets, 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your despite, upon your purse? Revenge it. 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure. (1; vi, 128) 
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The word, it seems, could suffer no greater defilement than 
this. Yet perhaps in Macbeth it does,-in the scene where Malcolm 
makes trial of Macduff. Macduff is being bitterly disillusioned 
while Malcolm tells of his vices. ““There’s no bottom, none, in 
my voluptuousness’’, says Malcolm. With weary cynicism Mac- 
duff replies: : 

| Boundless intemperance 
Tn nature is a tyranny; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink: 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many. 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclined. (IV, iii, 66) 

The use here touches an absolute of revulsion. The word is 
trampled on in the cold and ghastly joke of such “a dedication to . 
greatness”. The transvaluation of values is complete. 

After that, the mere suggestion of yielding oneself up to a 
desperate and forlorn adventure is even comfortable. Thus the - 
word is used, in a passage of pure poetic beauty, in the Winter’s 
Tale, when Camillo warns Florizel against 


` a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath d waters, undream’d shores, most certain 
To miseries enough: no hope to help you, 
But as you shake off one to take another; 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 
Do their best office if they can but stay you 
Where you'll be loath to be. (Iv, iv, 571) 


The final use of the word, in The Tempest, is in Prospero’s 
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story to Miranda: 


I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 

With that which, but by being so retired, 

O’er-prized all popular rate, in my false brother 
Awaked an evil nature. (1, ii, 89) 


Dedication and treachery seem still to be close companions. 
But now the dedication itself is pure again; the word itself is no 
longer contaminated, as it was by Cressida and Jachimo and in 
Macbeth. It is simply that the dedicated soul is simple and by the 
fact of its dedication laid open to treachery. That is “the mystery 
of iniquity”, and not even in The Tempest could Shakespeare 
solve it. He recognised it simply as a condition of an order of 
existence from which men must free themselves. 

We have followed precisely the history of the word dedica- 
tion in Shakespeare; we have examined every occasion of its use, 
save one. Is it mere fancy that impels us to believe that its story 
is not fortuitous? Till 1593 the word is unknown in Shakespeare; 
it appears then, quite simply, in two actual dedications, to the 
same young nobleman to whom the sonnets were written. ‘These 
were the only dedications—or shall we say the only dedication? — 
which Shakespeare ever made, Hard upon this the word enters on 
a period of delicate metaphorical life, during which it is insep- 
arably connected with true and complete devotion. “Dedication” 
holds the beauty of devotion: it is a beauty of language to describe 
a beauty of soul. 

Abruptly, there is a change in its human quality. It is given 
over to cynicism, and made the accomplice of treachery. Dedica- 
tion is no longer to love, but to lust; no longer of love, but of lust. 
Or the dedicated man, like Timon, is betrayed by his friends, or 
like Prospero, by his brother; or the outcast and desperate man is 
dedicated to the air, to the wild waters. Can it be all pure accident 
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_ that the lovely suggestion of the word is now altogether lost? Is 
it simply that in plays of “the tragic period” even a word must 
suffer a little tragedy of its own? The answer will not suffice. 
Tachimo need not have “dedicated” himself to Imogen, nor 
Macduff have caricatured the high associations of the word. The 
degradation here, at least, was deliberate, even though it were un- . 
conscious. Shakespeare is turning the barb in the wound. 

What was the wound? How was it caused, and by whonr was 
it caused? Perhaps the answer may be sought in the one remaining 
use of the word which we have so far forborne to chronicle. It is 
in Timon, and it comes at the very opening of that strange play. 
The poet, with the painter and the jeweller and the merchant, is 
standing in the great man’s ante-room. Suddenly, the poet begins 
reciting to himself some lines which the painter indistinctly 
overhears: 


Pain.: You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication 
To the great lord 
Poet : A thing slipp’d idly from me. 
Our poesy is as a gum which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourish’d: the fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and like the current flies _ 
Each bound it chafes. What have you there? 
Dies A picture, sir. When comes your book forth? 
Poet.: Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. (1, i, 19) 


_ The situation is clear. The poet has dedicated his book, and it 
waits only for formal presentation to the great lord to be made- 
public. The presentation is accomplished in two lines later in the 
scene: 


Poet: Vouchsafe my labour, and long live your lordship! 
Tim.: thank you; you shall hear from me anon: _ 
Go not away. (I, i; 152) 
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So the poet awaits his reward from Timon’s treasurer. While he 
is waiting, he accosts Apemantus: 


Poet: How now, philosopher! 
Apem:: Thou liest. 
Poet: Artnotone? 
Apem.: Yes. 
Poet:. ‘Then I lie not. 
` Apem.: Art not a poet? 
Poet: Yes. 
Apem.: Then thou liest: look in thy last work, where thou 
| has feigned him a worthy fellow. 
» Poet: That’s not feigned, he is so. (1, 4, 213) 


‘The poet is obviously sincere. His long previous talk with the 
painter shows him convinced of Timon’s “good and gracious 
nature”. It is not Timon who is unworthy, but “the glib and slip- 
pery creatures” whom his wealth attracts to seeming service. Not 
merely the poet’s own expressed opinion, but the whole theme 
and conduct of the play make it impossible that Timon should 
have been in his mind, when the thing slipped idly from him. The 
thing is memorable, because it sticks out clear from the course 
and sense of the scene: : 


Poet [reciting to himself]: “When we for recompense have 

praised the vile 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 

Which aptly sings the good.” (1, i, 15) 

Either it is totally irrelevant, or the convection is that the 

‘thought of his dedication to the good Timon, whom he has aptly 

sung in happy verse, reminds the poet of a former dedication, 

wherein he praised the vile for recompense. By this past soil his 
sincere praise is now stained. 

So, at the turning point of the history of the word “dedication” 


in Shakespeare’s poetry, we find that it abruptly descends from 
H 
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the heaven of metaphor to the earth of sordid experience. Only ` 


here, at the beginning of Timon, since it first entered Shakes- 
peare’s vocabulary, does the word return to its direct and most 
familiar use on the lips of a writer: the dedication of a book. 
There is nothing divine, nothing beautiful, nothing ideal about it. 
At this moment “dedication” is prostitution: “When we for re- 
compense have praised the vile”, and a prostitution that leaves 
behind it an enduring stain. And as we have seen, if there is one 
predominant strain in the later meaning of “dedication” in Shakes- 
peare’s poetry, it is precisely this of prostitution. On the lips of 
Cressida, of Macduff, and Iachimo this is, in the earthliest sense, 
its meaning. 

Cymbeline is among the very latest plays of Shakespeare. Zimon, 
Troilus, and Macbeth we cannot date precisely. They belong 
roughly together, and the accepted date for them is anything be- 
tween 1606 and 1609. Did anything happen between those dates 
which might have made the word “dedication”? suddenly turn to 
ashes in Shakespeare’s mouth? 

Something did happen then, and so far as we can tell at this 
distance of time, it was the one thing which must have had pre- 
cisely this effect. In 1609 Shakespeare’s intimate sonnets were 
_ published to the world. To Shakespeare, whose plays reveal him 
as beyond all men of his time (or of ours) sensitive in this matter 
of love, the publication must have been a fearful violation. And, 
ultimately, Southampton must have been responsible- for it. 
Whether it was in deliberate malice, or indifferent contempt, or 
mere carelessness, that he allowed those sonnets to fall into the 
hands of an unscrupulous publisher, would have made no differ- 
ence to the effect on Shakespeare of their publication. Malice in 
such an issue would be no worse than carelessness, although in 
fact carelessness is hardly conceivable. 


What Shakespeare’s relations with Southampton had been for- 


the dozen years before the catastrophe of publication, we can 


D ~- 
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only guess. The passionate infatuation had certainly cooled, and 
probably there was real estrangement. The young nobleman, as 
he passed from youth to manhood, learned that his attachment to 
a poet and a strolling player was a thing to be forgotten. Shakes- 
peare would have acquiesced in the necessity, and consoled himself 
with the thought that in each remained a memory of what had 
been. But when, perhaps many months before their actual publi- 
cation, he learned that his sonnets had been handed over to the 
guttér-press of those days, then the last veil of possible illusion 
was torn away. All that had been was cankered. The sudden re- 
vulsion from the past was fearful; there came a moment of brutal 
injustice to himself, when it seemed to him not merely that 
Southampton was vile: but he himself was viler still. He had 
deliberately deceived his own soul: he had pretended love where 
he had sought reward: he had not dedicated, but prostituted 
himself. The self-revelation, though false, was appalling. — 


Preface to a Book of Verse 


HY can’t you say what you mean straight out in prose?” 
Well say it yourself: then say “It’s that but more 
_ orless perhaps or not that way or not 
that after all.” The meaning ofa song 
: might be an undernote; this tree might mean - 
that leaf as much as trunk, branch, other leaves. 
And does one know iill one begins? And let’s 
look over hedges far as eyesight lets us, 
since road’s not surely road but road and hedge 
and feet and sky and smell of hawthorn, horse-dung. . . 
all this. 


Say what I mean? 


66 


When, where, 
which I? A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


- L. A. PAVEY 
The Maid 


HE was reflecting as she sat watching the baby, with a world 
of love in her honest eyes, that she would not easily have. 

found, in her provincial town, such another family as the Broads. 
She was a lucky girl. She had the domestic work she was anxious 
to do; in any quantity sa long as she gave satisfaction. It was to ` 
her far preferable to factory work, the only alternative unless you ' 
were a showy waitress or genteel shop-girl. Esther could have — 
been neither; at least, she told herself, not with any pleasure.. 

She had hoped there would be children, so that if necessary, — 
after she had swept, scrubbed, polished, tidied, picked up, put 
away, re-arranged, sometimes run errands, sometimes cooked, 
she might have the privilege of nursing or soothing or even, if 
allowed, playing with them—all for natural love and affection and 
a maid-of-all-work’s wages. 

Then she had Tom. She did not, in this respect, with her forth- 
right honesty, count herself the most blessed among girls; but 
Tom was there. Tom was Tom, he wanted her, and she knew of 
girls who would have been wild to get him, if they could have _ 
seen a chance. One or two of them were trying to make chances, 
as a matter of fact. Not that Tom would believe anything and 
everything he happened to hear about her. But men were queer. 
You never knew. They went off sudden, and you never really 
understood. Case after cese she remembered. . . And Tom was 
worth sticking to—a good mechanic, big and strong. Difficult to 
manage sometimes, she admitted, and quite often hard in his ways, 
and hurtful. Not understanding girls, she expected. And some- 
times he wanted too much. . . it was difficult then to know what 
to do or how to manage him. Though there again, if half what 
had been told her was true, other girls had had worse times. And 
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had sometimes got nothing out of it in the end except babies to 
mind. She could keep her Tom, she felt, or somehow or other get 
over the loss of him. She looked down at her big breasts, broad 
hips, firm legs. She was independent. Humble, not aggressive, but 
with a character that she couldn’t see herself losing. 

“Oh, John, darling boy!” She hugged her charge, who, in an 
access of babyish dependence, butted his head roughly into her 
breasts. It was a moment of ecstasy. How fortunate she was, to 
have this love allowed her, free: love she could gather with all her 
heart—not warily and circumspectly, like Tom’s, or with yearn- 
ings that always had to be hedged by the knowledge that men 
_ couldn’t or wouldn’t understand. She sighed to herself that there 
were periods of such complexity in young women’s lives. But . 
perhaps you only had to be straightforward, that was all. Every- 
thing would come right then—like the fortune-teller had said on 
the pier last summer. How could he have known? She had been 
struck, proper, by that. 

She crooned at John with an infinite tenderness and he broke 
into a laugh of pure delight when she hooked his finger and 
wrinkled her fresh, broad face at him. Such little things! Why 
could not she, why could not men, be content with little things? - 
How much simpler, how very much better, everything would be! 

Anyway, she told herself vigorously, so far as she was con- 
cerned there was Tom, and no one else. She had never beer: able 
to understand those fast and loose ones. At twenty-three she had 
no use for flightiness. She had played about a little—sheer fin— . 
in her time, but she had realised when that sort of thing ought 
to stop. . 

Those jotos Five minutes late! She E to put them on, 
after strapping John safely into his chair. Good, clean, useful 
work—what would potatoes be not properly cooked? Men 
planted, dug and sold them, but if she and her like, in thousands 
of houses, did not put the finishing touches to them, they’d be 
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regular wasted! Her grey eyes looked keenly for those useless 
eyes of the potatoes, eyes that were to be dug out ruthlessly, with 
a decisive, crisp scoop that always gave her quite a lot of satis- 
faction. . 

There was Mrs. Broad coming in! Lucky she had just put them 
in the saucepan, and popped them over the gas... And Mrs. 
Broad would say—there, was just saying it—“And how’s my 
darling John? Well, Esther!” 

Esther’s heart was light, singing humbly but clearly, truly. 

* od $ ¥ k 

Tom liked that picture palace better than she did. She didn’t 
like to say so to him, but she thought it a little bit vulgar. One or 
two of the pictures, indeed, were in her judgment so “soft” that 
she was driven to talk more than usual, not only in the intervals, 
but sometimes overlapping into the time which should have been 
occupied by strict attention to a film. Mainly she was concerned 
with household problems, how she contrived to do a dozen 
different jobs in an hour, the peculiarities of tradesmen and their 
lapses from strict rectitude, or the thoughtfulness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Broad (“a real lady and gentleman”). As for the children, and 
John especially, she found it difficult to express to Tom all she 
felt. And she was bound to notice that Tom’s replies soon 
descended to the monosyllabic, then to grunts, almost to snarls. 
And at last, while watching loweringly, with fixed eyes, the pro- 
gress of “Passion’s Depths”, he burst out shockingly, “And your 
Mr. Broad! I s’pose ’*e knows ’ow to be’ave to yer, eh? No going 
after yer on the sly, w'en ’is missus ain’t round, eh?” 

She almost cried out with the pain of this accusation. “Oh 
Tom!” she exclaimed, “whatever puts these horrid thoughts into 
your head! He’d never dream of being anything but the kindest 
of gentlemen! He’s not a little bit like—like that. . . .” 

But Tom, his thoughts revolving on something within himself, 
grunted “Ur 1 Know them zind of gentlemen P’? 
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She watched the rest of the film sadly, and said no more about 
her job and about the Broads. But the film was not merely soft, it 
was full of a silly dirtiness that made her want more than any- 
thing to be bending over John instead and watching for that slow 
wonderful laugh of his. 

Quite suddenly Tom, while saying nothing to conciliate her, 
began to make endearing movements towards her. She felt the 
pressure from his hands first on her waist, then her thighs, and 
she put her own capable and roughened hand on that of her lover. 
She looked right and left sharply, full of a shamed sensation. 

“Don’t, Tom!” she whispered. 

There was no more talk between them in the cinema. She asked 
him, with a trace of timidity, whether he liked the last picture, 
but got only a decisive “Nah! Sunday-school stuff!” 

He was moody all along the road to her tram, then suddenly 
switched her into a by-road. | 

““When’r you goin’ to marry me, Esther?” 

Thousands of images crossed her mind in that epic moment. 
She had already been promised to Tom for a year, and had thought 
much about it. Now visions of selecting curtains for their little 
house, cutting bread, using Rinso, ornamenting the best room to 
her own taste, talking to the butcher in matronly fashion, waiting 
for Tom to come in to tea, while a nice scone sat in front of the 
fire, hanging out washing, with a bright quick smile for her 
cere gas 

“When you like, Tom dear, you know,” she said steadily. 

“Three munse, then,” he said huskily. “Eh?” 

She nodded, staring hard away from him at the street light over 
the way. 

But as Tom clumsily took her once more into his arms she 
could see herself weeping her farewells over John in a passionate 
abandonment, and full of sorrow at the kind, grave, regretful 
goodbyes of Mr. and Mrs. Broad. Life, thought poor Esther, 
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seemed as though it could never at any time give you one happy 
experience that was altogether unspoiled. 
: * X , * 3k * . 
. What it was that drove her that night to tell Tom so much of 
her last day at the Broads, and in particular so much that baby 
John had tried to say (“as if the dear little chap understood”) she 
scarcely knew. Somehow, until then, she had not cared to talk 
much about the Broads. Both before her marriage and after, the 
scene in the cinema had been graven on her memory. It had given 
her, indeed, a profound skock. | | 

But to-night as they sat at tea—her eyes watchful that every- 
thing on the table and in the room was just right, with that special 
degree of rightness befitting the abode of a mechanic earning a 
good and regular wage—some obscure instinct filled her with 
such uneasiness that she felt the plunge back into memories of 
her secure and happy servanthood a means of defence. She could 
not define this feeling, any more than, at that moment of obscure 
alarm, she could limit it. 

It was not that Tom looked sullen, as he had done often enough. 
He was calm. But yet there was something, something. . . . She 
talked on fast, thinking to herself, “I’m being foolish, but I can’t 
stop. . . If only he’d say something, or start talking to me about 
something else, it would be all right”. She looked desperately at 
Tom. “An’ Mr. Broad said to me, ‘I do hope you'll be happy, 
Esther.’ Just as—as thouzh I shouldn’t. . .” What had hap- 
pened? What was that? She drew her hand mechanically across 
her face to wipe off the tea which Tom had flung there. For one 
horrified moment she had thought it was blood. “You an’ yer 
blasted Mr. Broad!” Tom shouted. “It’s me you’re married to, 
ain’t it?” 

His chair crashed back into the hearth as he sprang for the door 
and hurled it open. She heard him curse the pictures in the narrow 
passageway as. they bumped his elbows—the pictures they had 
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chosen with such care, out of spare weekly sixpences and shillings. 
The front door slammed, the gate rattled on its hinges, heavy 
footsteps dwindled, fell to silence. 

She sat stupefied, looking at the empty cup, and still wiping 
with painful care all traces of the tea from her face and dress. 
Quickly she got up, washed the tea things and put all tidy. Then 
she sat down, looking into the fire, before which they were to 
have sat and talked, as though she now saw into a sudden new 
depth down through the flames. Married six months and fourteen 
days—no, fifteen! This surely could not be her just fate! Or was 
what she had done an unforgivable crime in a married woman— 
just to talk about her old master? Would not some husbands have 
understood and been glad to talk too about the happiest time of 
her life? And how many, she wondered, with the beginning of 
the anguish which she realised would not now leave her, how 
many would have—have done that? What Tom had done? Did 
he—could anyone do that, even to someone he disliked very 
much? Did he hate her? Even if she had been foolish (even if she 
had been terribly so, remembering as she did the cinema scene) 
was that such a dreadful crime? Could he not have been kind? 
She bent over double towards the fire and clenched her hands 
white in that tense trouble, hour by hour, until softly, almost 
without sound, she got up, set the supper for one, and with the 
clock at eleven, stole up to bed . . . nor was she asleep when he 
blundered in beside her, an hour later—-nor had she been, save 
for a fitful doze, when the dawn crept into the little room. 

At breakfast, and all that day, ashamed as his face had been, she 
waited in vain for the remorse and the love that alone could heal 
that mortal wound. Instead, there was sullen silence; it was as 
though he thought that terrible, terrible action of his a mere 
trifle. At last, unbelievingly, she had stolen a glance, when tea- 
time came once more, at that man she had told herself was “her 


Tom”. And with a pang of fright she had thought she looked at _ 
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the face of a stranger. Not even a face she had known casually. 
With a flash of hysteria she was forced to remember that she 
` had been, in deed and fact, married to him... . 

Would he make no sign? Not even the tiniest? She was ay 
for forgiveness—it would be beautiful. She could condone even 
what had happened if she knew it had simply been through 
jealousy for her. But there was no sign. He took his tea from her 
as a matter of right, without a word. Twice her eyes were drawn 
irresistibly to his cup, with which yesterday he had flung . . . 
was she dreaming? She shuddered violently, and controlled her 
. shudders immediately, lest—lest—she knew not what! There was 
not a question or a fear that she could face. This silence—this 
silence . 

Immediately after tea he went out—noisily again, as though 
justifying himself, and immediately another, and even more 
terrible suspicion seized her. Was he playing her false with another 
girl? Did that explain everything? She stood quite still there in the 
little living-room, her arms and hands rigid, a pulse in her 
temples throbbing painfully. Why should he leave her with no 
word, even if he were true? Was that right? 

She moved slowly about the room, touching little new things 
and remembering some little special joy about the purchase of _ 
each one. She did not understand this different life. At this time 
of day, six months ago, she would have been seeing the last of 
Baby John before he was carried up to bed saying ““Taa.. . 
taa. . .”—long sweet sounds that loosed the heart-strings—and 
Mr. Broad would be standing watching him or saying something, 
with his quiet humour, to the other children. In his face that 
kindly comprehending loox, and, too, just that little lost touch 
she saw in the faces of many decent men. Infinitely appealing! 

In poignant distress of mind, and hardly knowing what she 
did, her limbs moving like automata, she reached the tiny hall, 
put on her hat and jacket, and went out. It was raining, but she 
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never even noticed that. Her errand was either to recapture a 
-eality or to escape a phantom, she did not know which. She had 
no destination. Yet no time and no space passed, so far as she 
was aware, before she found herself, with the relief that old 
familiar, happy things can give, standing at the gate of Mrs. 
Broad’s house. She literally could not have said how she came to 
de there. The agency of human legs, even of human volition, 
seemed an absurd explanation. 

Like a girl in a trance she walked up to the house and rang the 
Dell. Then she thought: there would be another girl! She turned 
sick with jealousy. There would be, there would be! Looking 
after Baby John, as a duty, never knowing the half hundred little 
-hings she knew about him, never even suspecting them. And— 
and—seeing nothing in Mr. Broad but the master who paid her 
wages, the lost child in him lost for ever. She covered her eyes 
with her hands..... 

It was Mr. Broad who came. She had the sensation of a drown- 
‘ng person who finds something solid in his hands. And she was 
still so bewildered with her trouble and the impossibility of ex- 
dlaining the inexplicable that she faltered, though with her eyes 
axed on him, “I thought. . . I thought. . . .” 

Her distress was apparent. 

“Come in, Esther,” he said, gently. 

She went in submissively; though immediately, with a look 
almost of cunning, she looked about for her successor. . . . 

“Mrs. Broad is out,” said her old master, motioning her to sit 
‘down. “Now can I help you at all?” 

She was tongue-tied. She stuttered something about trouble. 

“Let me see, Esther, ‘you haven’t any parents, or relatives, or 
friends here?” 

She shook her drooping head, mournfully, desperately. 

Then he was quiet; it was difficult. Glancing up timidly, she 
saw again that lost look of his, as of a little boy confronted with a 
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big problem. She knew that to himself he was a sagacious man, 
finding the correct solution in.the best way. She wanted to com- 
fort him, to tell him it didn’t matter, that he must not worry. Why, 
why had she come to worry him? Yet something honester, 
speaking quietly, but persistently to her, told her that she had 
known this was — and that Mrs. Broad was always out on 
Thursday. . 

She onde not lave borne that he should have said a word, just , 
then, about her marriage, cr attempted some little consolation for 
her distress. 

“I c—couldn’tsee Baby John?” she gasped. as 

Mr. Broad looked at her, shrewdly. “He’s asleep. . . Yes, go 
up and see him if you wish, Esther.” : 

She went eagerly out and up. . 

“Hm, hysterical slightly,’ muttered Mr. Broad. “Poor old 
Esther. Finding it a rough show, I expect. Good girl, too. What . 
am I to say to her? Better see it through myself, I suppose—she 
needs somebody. Cruelty to turn her out.” Ni 

She came back to look at him with a world of shy thanks and 
appeal in her eyes, and in a moment had burst out, “Have yowa 
new girl, Mr. Broad?” 

“No, Esther. We tried one, and we’re expecting another.” 

It broke from her, in a wail. 

“Couldn’t I come back, Mr. Broad?” 

He was startled this time. He looked at her keenly. 

“But,” he said, “you’re married. Your husband. . . .” 

She clenched and unclenched her hands nervously. “Yes, I 
can’t,” she whispered. “Of course. Pm married. .. .” 

“Now, Esther, you’re in trouble of some sort. We want to be 
your friends. Promise me to come round and talk to Mrs. Broad, 
will yoa Perhaps between us we shall be able to put things right 
for you.” 

Kindly, she saw he was, this time, but too knowledgeable. 
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There was no blind spot. She could not well stay longer. Kind, 
kind, kind—what was kindness? She got up. 

“Let me tell her you'll come to-morrow. It might do you good.” 

Esther nodded, afraid to speak. She stared at the dining-room 
door, as she walked to the hall, to her doom. Again before she 
could check herself she had asked, in a torrent of fierce whispering, 
“Oh, sir, can I put the gramophone on? Just one, please .. . Oh, 
I oughtn’t to bother you!” Her voice rose to a thin wail. 

- ” He stopped to stare at her. For the first time he was seriously 
-embarrassed. He was silent a few moments. 

He thought, “She’s really not responsible. . . Better see it 
through if it'll help her!’ He threw up his hands in a gesture of 
assent, and went back at once to his room, with the look of a man 
somewhat too highly tried. 

Feverishly she switched on the light, pulled out the records. 
One she put on, two, three. 

Then she left the room, calmly. Mr. Broad came out to look at 
her, searchingly, and with a touch of irony he could not restrain. 
She returned his look profoundly, beautifully. 

“T.ought not to have bothered you so much, Mr. Broad,” she 
` said in a voice so low that he stooped to catch it. “You were more 
.than kind, more than kind, sir P’ She hurried out. She could feel 
hir staring after her as she went through the gate. 

. “Kindness, kindness!” her heart wailed. She was treading the 
_ path back home, blind to thought. 

She could see him bending over, winding up the gramophone, 
as he had been, when she had first known that jumping in her 
heart! While she had been playing with Baby John, and she had 
heard those three tunes.-One, two, three. “Oh!” she moaned, 
fearfully, ecstatically, miserably, with a world of elation and 
‘despair, “I’ve seen him! How I love him! How I love him!” 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


Dorothy M. Richardson—II 


OVERS of Miss Richardson’s books recognise that like all 
great writers she really and truly creates a completely new 
world out of her own temperament, even while what in her 
deepest honesty she feels—and that is the paradox of all genius— 
is that she is simply expressing the truth. Dostoievsky would say 
the same of what he himself did, so would Hardy, so would 
Conrad, so would Couperus. The passionate zest with which 
genius flings itself upon the slippery, deadly, phoca-smelling 
Proteus-Truth is something which creates incidentally, and as it 
were “sideways”, a world that is in reality a very particular and 
very special-truth. How few English writers there are living to- 
day of whom one can say in the tone in which one says “this is a 
Dickens scene, a Dostoievsky scene, a Henry James scene”— 
“this is a scene just like what happens in So-and-So’s books!”’ 
But this is exactly what one does find oneself saying, and thinking 
too, with regard to Dorothy Richardson’s work. And the matter 
-is more subtle still; for it is not exactly that one would point to 
any particular person, resembling, shall we say, the landlady 
Mrs. Bailey, or that frail and naughty object of ambiguous charity, 
Miss Dear, and say, “Oh, how Dorothy-Richardson-like!’’ It is 
more as if one would exclaim when entering any unknown house, 
or any strange room full of people, or passing along any city- 
street not quite devoid of character—‘‘what would Dorothy 
Richardson make of this?” 

And the implication of this difference goes to the root of the 
matter because it is a beautiful illustration of that profound 
feminine insight in this writer, apart altogether from humour or 
sentiment, which is her grand achievement. It implies in fact that 
whereas Henry James or Dickens or Dostoievsky project “in 
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vacuo,” after the manner of men of genius, each of his own par- 
ticular brain-world or imagination-world, or nerves-world, 
Dorothy Richardson, after the manner of a woman of genius, 
concentrates her power upon pursuing the-evasive but ultimate 
essence imprinted, one might think, upon the very air itself, by 
every emotional and psychic and visual promontory of conscious- 
ness. By this I mean that the impression produced upon the reader 
of her books—whether justly or unjustly—is that every single 
one of her characters has a living “original” or a dead “original”; 
has at any rate not been created “in vacuo.” On the contrary, one 
feels sure that all three Karamazov brothers, together with 
Stavrogin, Svidrigailov, Peter Stepanovitch, Kirilov, Shatoff, 
General Epanchin, the mysterious father of the Raw Youth, 
&c. &c. &c., emerge from Dostoievsky’s essentially masculine 
brain, like so many “daughters” born straight from the brain of 
Zeus. Now it is quite possible that if one knew the actual truth 
this impression would turn out to be erroneous. Dostoievsky 
might astonish us (in his Elysian Limbo) by naming the “originals” 
of all.these figures. Miss Richardson might astonish us by swear-. 
ing, across her heart, that neither Mrs. Bailey nor Miss Dear, nor ` 
Michael, nor the spirited young ladies she always speaks of as 
“the girls”, nor Hypo, nor even Harriet have any original at all 
save in her own bosom! But even if this did turn out to be the case, 
I think my contention would still remain true. But I should be 
driven to plead that, man-like, Dostoievsky treats real people 
as if they were figments of his brain, while, woman-like, Dorothy 
Richardson treats imaginary people as ¿f she had taken them from 
real life. In her art of presenting all her characters, our author has 
not a single device of style that is not saturated with her main 
purpose. Never, I say, never, has a writer been less “affected”, 
less wilfully “queer”. Her intermittent omission of “inverted 
commas” for instance, how it increases that magical feeling of 
being transported into a world of pure consciousnesses, all of 
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whom are aware of one another’s peculiarities immediately like 
the angels of scholastic speculation. This, of course, is often the 
truth among people who know one another well in real life, but 
its implications have been neglected by most writers. One might, 
in fact, almost say that sometimes in Dorothy Richardson her 
extreme sensitiveness to what her characters are feeling is so in- 
tense that one forgets the very expressions of their faces as the 
conversations proceed, forgets in fact that they have bodies at all 
and just feels oneself into the moving ripples of their thoughts as 
if one were a water-fly crossing the criss-cross surface of that wind- 
blown’ water. Oh, it is a complete continent, a submerged Lost 
Atlantis of feminine susceptibility, this world that Dorothy 
Richardson brings to light. The peculiar egoism of Miriam; how 
different it is from the usual passionate, sentimental, humorous 
egoism of women-writers’ heroines! And yet what an enormous 
tract of feminine consciousness and subconsciousness is revealed 
here that all women must confess to if they are honest! What, in 
fact, is this terrific, this insatiable, this implacable life-urge seek- 
ing? It is seeking a certain set of very intimate, half-physical, 
half-psychic, sensations of well-being. The whole drama of these 
nine astonishing “book-chapters” turns upon this pivot. How is 
Miriam getting on? Not in regard to love—though that enters 
characteristically enough—not in regard to “success” or money; 
although these things, especially negatively, play their part; but 
in regard to her mysterious pursuit of a certain Vision, which 
does not apparently arrive, as in Proust (and the present reviewer 
thoroughly agrees with her in this) by the pure chance of little 
isolated incidents, but by the premeditated plans she makes in 
advance, escaping from this or that intolerable situation——North 
London, for example!—and deliberately conspiring with Fate 
to obtain “work” or “holidays” under very particular conditions. 
One naturally knows not yet what developments in Miriam future 
chapters will reveal; but this, I think, one may safely hazard— 
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there will be no neat “‘dénouement”’, no rounding off of every- 
thing in the attainment of a certain spiritual “formula” as is pre- 
sented to us and rather disconcertingly presented to us by Proust 
in those final two volumes of his. The disillusioned continental 
realism, implied- in the absence of everything “voulu”, andin the 
prominence given to everything that comes by accident, seems to 
drop away in these last chapters. Time comes a little too cleverly 
“‘full-circle” and the characters of the story, with their locks so 
dramatically grey and their dispositions so appropriately crystal- 
lised, loom upon us now, for the first time in the whole work, as 
- “eidola” invented by the author rather than as pure transcripts 
from reality, just as the anti-Platonic concept, of the Eternal 
Being in us nourished upon temporary nourishment, with which 
the whole work ends, leaving the author resolved to begin to 
write, rounds everything off in a manner so metaphysically satis- 
factory as to verge a little, a very little, on that unenviable condi- 
tion “of being too good to be true.” No! Whatever happens in 
the tenth volume of Pilgrimage, we must not allow our author 
even to dream of “rounding off” this book for many a long year. 
Perhaps this mysteriously feminine genius will discover some 
way, along her own lines, as Dostoievsky, alone among mascu- 
line novelists, has done along Ais own lines, of reconciling the 
artist’s and poet’s craving for shape, for form, for a definite issue, 
for a desired consummation, with the philosopher’s mania for 
‘slurring over no aspect, however paradoxical, however trivial, 
however disgusting, however recalcitrant of the truth about the 
way things drift and flutter and peter out. 

- As Coleridge so profoundly remarked, “every original writer | 
must create the taste by which he is appreciated.” Dorothy 
Richardson had probably not the remotest conception as to 
where, as to how far, her Daimon was going to drive her, when 
she began the now famous first chapters of Pointed Roofs. This 
book was her Al/mayer’s Folly; and it is an interesting piece of 
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critical history that both these surprising inaugurations of com- 
pletely new “genres” in literature should have been ushered into 
the light under the “imprimatur” of Edward Garnett. Lovers of 
Dorothy Richardson have good reason, too, to feel gratitude to 
the distinguished writer, J. D. Beresford, who, at the very start, 
had the wisdom to see how far this new Pentecostal wind | 
threatened to carry its Possessed. The chances are, however, that 
in spite of these two eminent men’s appreciation, it will be left 
to some more reckless and daring thinker than any produced by 
our generation to do full justice to the new gospel of the art of 
life which these nine volumes contain within their choice, scrupu~ 
lous, suggestive, pondered pages. The creation of Miriam 
Henderson has sent these books forth, through the English- 
. speaking world, “numbering the intellects”, and a whole new 
way of taking life is revealed here for those who have the wit to 
catch its drift. They are much more than a novel; much more than — 
a study in feminine psychology. They contain the seed of a new 
philosophy of the senses, indeed of a new philosophy of life. 
That crude, disagreeable and yet suggestive book, Max Stirner’s 
Ego and Its Own, might have inaugurated this philosophy. It 
missed its aim, as did also the work of Walter Pater, by a certain. 
curious distance, on account of his masculine scrupulosity and 
his masculine fastidiousness. Women are far less fastidious, as 
well as far less rational than men, and any “philosophy of the 
senses” that is really going to mount up to a mystical vision, 
and embrace the essence of things, must not be too “picky and 
choosy”. While Pater, because of his fastidiousness, could get 
his sense-ecstasies only from things several times removed from 
the chaos of reality, our gallant Miriam has the courage (just as 
when she smoked to the bitter end her first cigarette) to chew the 
apples of experience in a much more wholesale manner; to swallow 
in fact those old profane apples, picked up from the ground, as 
they fall from the mystic tree of knowledge, wasp-eaten as they 
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are in so many places. She has the courage, too, not to spit out the 
green skin, not to spit out the perilous juice, not to make too wry 
a face when,.throwing the remains away, she catches sight of the 
snug maggot at the core! I think it will be along these lines, along 
the lines of the presence in the feminine sénsibility of something 
almost Rabelaisian in its unfastidiousness, certainly of something 
Montaignesque, that posterity, losing the very names of most of 
us, will come to find so much grist for its cosmic mill in the work 
of Dorothy Richardson. For she accepts the mystery of what is 
in all the terrible-sweet flavour of its stabbing, raking, harsh, 
gritty chaos; neither extenuating aught nor setting down aught in 
malice! With that maternal acceptance so puzzlingly indis- 
criminate (not ironical) such as only women have, she accepts us 
all, at our back-and-belly value, at our face-value, at our pit-of- 
the-stomach value; and she accepts the works of our hands, too, 
in all their painted, shiny, oil-reeking, childish crudity! That is 
why her books are obscure to many men. ‘That is why Mrs. G. B. 
Stern finds them so appallingly tedious. They are as they are be- 
cause the nature of things is as it is. There must have been some- 
thing (let us admit it) of Dorothy Richardson’s comprehensive, 
‘stoical, all-embracing aplomb about the creative energy that 
originally started this singular world—and something, too, of her 
capricious aversions and antipathies when the world’s contrarieties 
began to appear! How does she work? She works with “memcry”’. 
But her method is not mere recapitulation. She by no means uses 
all the memories which one knows she must possess. On the other 
hand many “artistic”, and even genuinely esthetic people must, 
one feels, frequently pause in astonishment, as they read, before 
the kind of thing that she chooses to pluck forth from her reser- 
voirs of memory and enlarge upon and elaborate and spin out 
so fine! 

What’ must amaze such people is the apparently wilful choice 
of unpicturesque, unpromising, un-ideal, and in many instances 
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actually unpleasant aspeczs of reality. And yet all these queer | 
things and all these queer aspects of things, with the weather 
stains of chaos thick upon them, are treated by her with their 
ramifications and convolutions as if they were carefully selected, 
ideal symbols of human life. Elaborately, patiently, intensively 
does she treat them. She treats them as Walter Pater treats his 
noble platonic essences, as Proust treats his meticulous narrations, ` 
as Goethe treats his fossils, his herbarium, his musée d’art. And 
all the while, to the romantically artistic temperament they are - 
devoid, these quaint collections of actuality, of everything that 
is significant or that possesses an ideal meaning. They have no ` 
ideal meaning. They are simply there; purposelessly, wantonly, 
hopelessly there! The deeper one goes in the attempt to fathom 
the method of Dorothy Richardson, the more mysterious it all’ 
becomes. She is absolutely unique in this method of hers. Joyce 
could not imitate her if he tried. No one could imitate her. No 
one can. Her extraordinary style is not a rationally invented 
thing. It is oracular. It is a kind of poetry. I tell you this woman 
is a Pythian soothsayer. One can only surmise that what she does - 
is to cast a deep-sea net, weighted down with heavy leaden... 
weights, into her memory and then makea blind, almost prophetic 
use of all she finds in that occult scoop. Not into her normal 
rational memory. It is a far more exciting and mysterious plunge 
than that. It is into her profoundest subconscious nature that this 
deep-sea net descends. Is it for this reason that there is a doom 
upon her to guard and protect with a kind of maternal fury a% 
she brings up to the surface? Does she feel that to exercise ra- - 
tional or ideal or purposeful selection upon what this net brings 
up would be a betrayal of the very secret of creation? Think for 
a minute of the emotional purpose of Hardy, of the romantic 
purpose of Conrad, of the psycho-zsthetic purpose of Henry 
James. All these diffused underlying “purposes” give unity, ` 
glamour, interest to their books. Proust himself, with his grand 
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cult of the creative and destructive processes of time, has his 
‘ultimate intention, the rounding off of the whole dramatic 
“scenario”. Dorothy Richardson, to the most devoted apprecia- 
tion, offers no such “purpose”, no such hope of a rational 
. “rounding off”, no such mounting-up to an architectural dé- 
nouement. Is this because of a weakness in her compared with 
these masters of fiction? I think not. I think it is strength. I think 
it is because her genius is that of the nature of all women. Women 
represent the eternal growtlhvof life itself. And of life, as we know, 
there is necessarily no end. The only end of the “Pilgrimage” of 
_Miriam that one can contemplate with equanimity is Miriam’s 
own death. Dorothy Richardson has this in common with the 
old, immemorial story-teller of our race, with those arcient, 
-bardic “fabulators” (for whom adventure must follow adventure 
while the hero lives) that the only unity given to this chaos of 
- impressions is the identity of the consciousness that welcomes 
them. It is not the outrage of chaos, of purposelessness in things, 
from which Miriam suffers. She rather enjoys, in her stoic heathen 
* way, all that. It is a series of very definite miseries that make her 
' «cry, that hit her to the heart, that send her reeling and staggering 
into the inner sanctum of her soul. One of the worst of these 
miseries is what she suffers when only eighteen-years-old at that 
boarding-school of the three Miss Pernes in North London. One 
of the most pathetic touches in the whole literature of lonely ad- 
venture, a touch of the kind that, I suppose, women alone can 
understand to the full, is that passage about the veil, in fact the 
two veils, which the youthful Miriam kept in a drawer in that 
unconsecrated shared bedroom. But even in the book called 
Backwater, where this heart-breaking imbroglio at the very 
threshold of her life occurs, she has her moments of ecstasy. 
“Gathering up the newspaper she folded it neatly, put it on 
the hall table and went slowly upstairs, watching the faint re- 
flection of the half-lowered hall gas upon the polished balustrade. 
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The staircase was cold and airy. Cold rooms and landings 
stretched up away above her into the darkness. She became aware 
of a curioùs buoyancy rising within her. It was so strange that she 
stood still for a moment on the stair. For a second, life seemed to 
cease in her, and the staircase to be swept from under her feet. 
. ‘T’m alive’ . . It was as if something had struck her, struck 
right through her impalpable body, sweeping it away, leaving her 
there shouting silently without it. Pm alive. . . Pm alive... 
She tried once or twice deliberately to bring back the breathless’ 
moment standing still on a stair. Each time something of it re- 
turned. ‘It’s me, me; this is me being alive’, she murmured with a 
feeling under her like the sudden drop ofa lift.” 

The chapter containing this passage ends with the words, | 
“What’s the use of feeling like that if it doesn’t stay? It doesn’t 
change anything. Next time IIl make it stay. It might whisk me. 
right away. There’s something in me that can’t be touched or 
altered. Me. If it comes again If it’s stronger every time. . . 
. Perhaps it goes on getting stronger till you die.” 

May it not be that the only possible purpose or unity or mean- 
ing in this story of Miriam is to be found in those words— 
“perhaps it goes on getting stronger till you die”? It is here 
doubtless that Miss Richardson is the grand Heretic of Fiction, _ 
The very rudiments of the art of the novel, as distinct from the old 
story-telling of the famous “fabulators” of early times, are surely 
from the orthodox point of view that all “notes” should be 
gathered up in one crashing crescendo at the close. In the Miriam- 
story one begins to feel, as one reaches Oderland, that there 
has been no preparation at all, certainly no artful and elaborate 
preparation, for any kind cf dramatic “finale”. Miriam’s life has 
been, and still is, an epitome, just as Faust’s is an epitome, of the 
growth of the iua soul. Are we nòt justified in feeling that it is 
just because our common human soul is here considered as a. 
feminine one that the waole orthodox character-developing 
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drama, including such things as the seduction of Gretchen and the 
cultivation of barren land (both such masculine achievements) 
and ending with a final apotheosis, is eliminated in favour of a 
more devious, a more lyrical, a more subjective method of spiri- 
tual progress? Faust is, as we remember, soothed and healed by 
the contemplation of a non-human magic in natural scenery. But 
our Miriam-Fausta makes of such non-human contemplations the 
very “‘entelechy” of her life. She began doing this when she was 
six years old; but it was down on a lonely strip of beach at 
Brighton, out of reach of the crowds, that she first realised all its 
full implications. I quote again from Backwater: 

“She must keep the secret to herself. . . In Germany she had 
found it again and again; and at Banbury Park, though it could 
never come out and surround her, it was never far off. . . . It 
lay now (at Brighton) all along the deserted promenade and road- 
way as you went home to lunch, and at night it spoke in the 
plump, plump of the invisible sea—against the lower woodwork 
of the pier pavilion.” 

This secret cult of her, this eye pursuit of a non-human 
Holy Grael, is what Miriam is thinking about when she describes 
herself as “profane” and her happiness a “profane” thing. She 
means that it is an egoist’s happiness (as indeed it is) and she 
means that it is a happiness that would be seriously imperilled 
(as indeed it would be) by any too-close, too-devoted, too- 
exacting a human love. 

The most powerful passages in all the nine volumes are, in my 
opinion, those in which she pursues this furtive cult; and perhaps 
the most powerful of all she has written is the passage describing 
her strange, cold, heathen ecstasy when she decides to preserve 
her liberty and independence as against her feeling for Michael. 

It is very significant of what Dorothy Richardson has had the 
genius to do, this tracking down in the dim unconscious laby- 
rinths of its desire, and in-the subterranean channels of its blind 
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impetus, the will to pure, unalloyed, unspoiled /ife, that she would 
never regard it as a derogation from her talents, but rather as a 
- high commendation of them, if anyone were to say “how woman- 
like your books are”! And the more one ponders on the un-used, 
‘un-developed, un-exploited treasures of sensibility that exist in 
the simplest women, and ere constantly being perverted and side- 
tracked by both stupid and clever men, does this new departure. 
appear startling and tremendous. | 
One amusing and perhaps scandalous piece of literary psycho- 
logy the present writer would like to be daring enough to hazard, 
and that is that no very sensual or very vicious man (in an erotic 
sense) would endure to read a vast mass of Dorothy Richardson’s 
work. Her subtle and penetrating art might indeed in this sense 
be used by cynical persons as a sort of Ithuriel wand to test the 
virtue, or the reverse, of any esthetic, wayfaring Comus among 
males! The point I am fumbling after is this, that there is so much 
description of women when they are alone together (and in any- 
thing but provocative moods and postures) that any satyrishly 
inclined epicure in feminire charm would be constantly shocked 
and horrified. One might be even tempted to think, as one notes 
the difference, that most famous feminine writers always write 
with half an eye upon the sex-interest of their male readers. 
Certainly one of the most beguiling and (from a “best-seller” — 
point of view) one of the most popular of feminine devices in 
writing, when a woman ceases from just being “clever” or play- 
ing “copy-cat” to the men-writers they especially admire, is a 
sort of deliberate literary “narcissism”. This is a most seductive 
trick and lends itself better than anything else to the kind of 
“fine writing” that the crowd can follow. But Dorothy Richard- 
son’s Miriam is so entirely free from this that she does not even 
betray her conscious suppression of it by erring on the other side. 
Her attitude to herself is neither mock-modest nor erotically 
sentimental. It is a fascinating compound of the most mystical 
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sensationalism and the most natural, honest, realistic analysis. 
One deeply-rooted trait in Miriam stems backwards, it is hard 
not to feel, directly to her author. I refer to her abnormal ear for 
musical‘euphonies and dissonances. Like Joyce, Miss Richardson 
is a born philologist; but, unlike Joyce, she uses her talent for 
word-coining not as an end in itself, full of metaphysical and 
scholastic revelations as to the cosmic constitution of things, but 
as a short-cut to the understanding and the exposition of human 
character. She is more than a philologist; she is a purist in the 
“King’s English” and all deviations from this perfect speech strike 
her as both whimsically illuminating and a deplorable lapse from 
the true esthetic standard. They appeal, too, to- a vigorous and 
lively sense of humour in her; a humour sometimes as mischievous 
as a romping young girl’s and sometimes as austere as a magis- 
terial scholar. She is indeed a most sardonic mimic; and these 
mimicries of deviations from “King’s English” play a larger part 
in her method than they do in any other living writer that I know 
cf. Itis not only a matter of coining new words for subtle feelings. 
It is a matter of expressing—by the humour of clipping words and 
tumbling and towzling words—many shades of affectional and 
pathetical understandings and misunderstandings between inti- 
mate relations and friends. In this humorous breaking up of the 
ity of the language, in this lively mimicry of the actual sound 
man speech, Dorothy Richardson is profoundly English. 
English, too, in a much deeper and more important matter, 
to which it is very necessary that critical allusion should be made, 
if we are to understand her underlying psychology. I refer to her 
contempt for the sort of human-too-human melodrama which has 
had such an appeal to writers of the Latin race. She gets rid of this 
human melodrama in a way that would cause, one feels, much 
nervous irritation to any French or to any Italian reader. Where 
Latin writers—even the most cynical—display passicnate 
seriousness she will ramble off, at any tangent, into all manner of 
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whimsical, irresponsible jeux d’ esprit, and where they—even the 
= most sentimental—display levity she will display a profound, 
eager and disconcerting earnestness. Deeply English is her steady, 
persistent, undeviating preference for the sensation of life at all 
costs over the sentiment, or the passion, of the appropriate 
gesture. 

In one respect these volumes contain a tragedy as appalling as 
Dante’s Inferno; for though Miriam, we know, like the wayfarer 
in the Inferno, will herself come forth “to re-behold the stars”, 
there remain those others who never can, those others, like the 
despairing little servant Flora and the unhappy half-foreigner 
Julia, whom we look at and pass under Miriam’s guidance. Only 
those of us who know these volumes well get the full implication 
of the fate of some of these useful figures—and some of them are 
very near to Miriam Henderson’s heart—a fate that the author 
pities so profoundly that the way she writes about them makes us 
feel—as we now and then do in real life and as we do when we are 
reading Dostoievsky— that if there is not another life after this 
life it is all a ghastly shame and a disgrace, in spite of a few 
people’s good luck. 

One grand advantage does the peculiar proud-humbleness of this 
writer give her above her sophisticated contemporaries—above 
Virginia Woolf, above the Sitwells, above Aldous Huxle; 
enables her to retain her strong, fresh, exuberant, childlik« 
for the old simple great things in philosophy and literature ae 
has not any need, as so many of us seem to have in these... 
days, to stir up her response to life by all manner of tyg, 
“originalities”. There is a certain obstinate, humorous, mass..-, 
deliberate naïveté about her approach to life that is not in the 
least degree ashamed of appearing pedantic. In this matter she is 
a true disciple of the wise Goethe. And it is just this refusal to play 
tricks with her natural intelligence that enables her authentic 
originality to sprout forth spontaneously, at its own sweet will, 
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and that gives it, when it does so, that calm, magical, oracular 
quality that makes one think of those pre-Socratic “logci” of 
the old, great, natural philosophers, from whose vision of truth 
the direct, concrete, feminine insight has not been yet squeezed 
out by any dry, syllogistic, super-masculine Aristotle. The last 
of the nine volumes—or ‘‘chapters” if you will—of Miriam’s 
Pilgrimage finds her pausing to look round, as it were, and 
take stock of what she has attained our of so many sharp ex- 
periences; and this pause, in a sort of quiet Pisgah contemplation, 
is represented by the snowy heights and the lonely toboganning 
of Oberland. Here Miriam meets an entirely new set of people, 
in entirely new surroundings, and one watches a little anxiously 
to see how she will feel, how she will behave. All is well. One need 
not have been nervous. London is still faithfully there in the 
background of her consciousness, lcdged there still in the deepest 
core of her inalienable self. And, with London as its secret sanc- 
tuary, her strong, un-doctrinaire, feminine socialism, and all her 
indignant awareness of “the armies of the homeless and the 
unfed” gather themselves together and harden themselves for re- 
sistance, among so many lovely sights, and among these rich in- 
experienced holiday-makers. Mrs. Harcourt, Eaden, the little 
Daphne, all these (like water-colour sketches suddenly come to 
life in a high mountain-lodge), rouse her to put forth the new 
integrity, the new independence which she has so desperately 
gained. But all these, like faint brownish blotches of humanity 
against the white snow, she escapes from even while they arrest 
her and while she influences them. Yet Switzerland gave her what _ 
she wanted, what she had come there to seek—“‘fresh interpreta- 
tions of familiar thought”. In many ways, hard to define, Miriam 
found herself “grown-up”. Not for ncthing, with that back- 
ground of untraversed snow, does she—characteristically enough 
—burst out into a eulogy upon soap! With an almost Nietzchean 
detachment, in that high cold air, she watches her chance-given 


Towards the Country — 
(A Fragment) 


N Saturday evening riding out ona’bus 
To Hammersmith, I saw my once beloved 
Driving his car back to the bright West End. 
It is nearly three years now: a mutual friend 
Gives me his news. Still our directions moved 
In the old contrast: it was always thus. 


No pain: the green and red of Kensington 
Distract with beauty from the bitter past: 
The known-impossible, yet sought embrace, 
The hardly hoped for answer in that face— 
By three years’ absence all dismissed at last; 
Desire, despair, even regret is gone. 


And so to Hammersmith, and there a pause: 
The theatre, a new venture for the Dance, 
Revival of past greatness, and among 

Old favourites the triumph of the young; 
Tried fairies float, new satyrs leap and prance; 
The house in old-time tumult of applause. 


For one chief satyr we are all aflame, 

But to our clapping he will not appear: 

We clap. still; Age and Honour take the call, 
But he is honoured in the hearts of all, 
Youth, that so sweetly dedicates the cheer 
To dying echo of past beauty’s fame— 


Himself out of the echo building fresh 
The murmur of a distant symphony, 
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One day to storm us with the trumpet’s force: 
And—for the fine in us is something coarse, 
Idealism to idolatry 

Too close allied—a pretty piece of flesh. 


Legs white, close-fitted, sleeves of loose white lawn, 
Black velvet jerkin as the spring of power, _ 

White knot of silk that dances on the breast— 

Or shoulder naked in a rag-rent vest— 

Or human form transposed into a flower— 


Or the trim doublet of the leprechaun. 


Love I that courtier of the past, or this 
Fictitious satyr? No, I am awake; 

This sweet disturbance, it is for his sake, 
Himself, each vision—or do I mistake 
Playing with memory for a new heartache? 
This was my feeling once: the same now is. 


No, but I want, and therefore think it so: 
This last reminder on the way from town, 
My once beloved, he gave this fancy birth. 
Yet I will foster it and watch its worth, 
Bask in its smile, endure its stripling frown, 
And if it leaves me lightly, let it go. - 

+ x x $ - x 
After the pause, from Hammersmith to bed, 
Out in the country, by my window-sill, 
The cool air welling from a liquid sky 
And there the unobtrusive company, 
The stars ready to answer if I will; 
The fir-tree nodding me its silly head... . 

ANON 


H. L. SALMON 


Lawrence and a “Sense of the Whole” 


FTER a reading of some of Lawrence’s philosophical work 

Mr. Waldo Frank’s note on Lawrence in The New Adelphi 
( June-August 1930) leaves me dissatisfied. His last word on 
Lawrence seems to be, briefly, that he failed because he never 
really attained to a stable “sense of the whole”: 


“He (Lawrence) had to seek extraordinary moments. The 
ultimate ecstasy of knowing the many things of the world as 
the common features of life’s oneness was never his.” 


But, surely, a sense of the whole is no more fundamental than 
a rapt dwelling upon particulars. Only it happens with some 
people that no sooner are their eyes open than they are arrested 
by particulars which overflow with their own infinity and throb 
too much with their own mystery to allow their beholders to 
ascend, through abstraction, to any centre or vision of oneness. 
Others rush, immediately, inwards and upwards, with only a 
casual, uncomprehending glance at the many, to the pin-point, 
the centre, whence the vision of unity. 

In some ages man’s deepest need is concentration upon the 
One; in others, concentration upon the Many. There is no incom- 
patibility between them, no need whatever, as philosophers have 
imagined, to reconcile them: they are simply supplementary, 
aspects of the same. Plato it was who focussed our attention upon 
‘the One. After piercing the innumerable shadows, Plato’s Philo- 
sopher-King saw the heart of Reality, the Form of Good. With 
Plato, we rise through acquaintance with all the separate beauties 
(beautiful deeds and beautiful objects) to contemplation of the 
sublime Form of Beauty, whose glory they merely reflect. 

But what have we done? We have tried to dwell for ever with the 
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Form, turning our backs upon the Particulars. And this has been 
our mistake. We have tried—as the history of philosophy since 
Plato pathetically shows—to take up our permanent abode with 
the Form, the One, and, to our bewilderment, have felt our life 
there growing more and more thin and barren. . . Until at last 
we reluctantly turn our eyes again to the particulars. The voicings 
of this turning have been many, but varying in detail only. The 
Pragmatists, represented by Dewey, have made their contribu-. 
tion; and Russell has reminded us that the very concept of the 
“Universe” (remembering the etymology of the word) is an ùn- . 
warranted survival of pre-Copernican astronomy. But the most 
remarkable artistic expression of the turning is in Lawrence. The 
philosophers have named the change; but art, as Schiller said, is 
consecrated to Joy, and the joy of the change—which means 
one more bursting of the bonds, one more release from barren- 
ness and stagnation, one more deliverance—sustains that 
wonderful final chapter of “The Crown”. | 

So what Mr. Waldo Frank regards as Lawrence’s limitation, 
I must consider the very source of his power. Lawrence did not 
want “‘a sense of the whole”; he fought against it, and left it be- 
hind. “We live in a multiple universe”, he said. “I am a chick that 
absolutely refuses to chirp inside the monistic egg.” He felt that- 
our sense of the whole was so over-developed that it had grown 
stale. 


“Plato said that ahead, ahead was the perfect Idea. . . We 
have pretty well caught up with the perfect Idea, and we find 
it a sort of vast, white, polished tomb-stone.”’ 


Not a tombstone to Plato; Plato’s inspiration was in the going 
ahead; but to us who have tried to dwell within the goal, and have 
found that “every goal is a grave, when you get thére.” In Plato, 
the reality behind the numerous unreal appearances was the 
Perfect Idea; in Kant, behind the-thing-as-it-appears-to-be is the. 
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thing-in-itself, the noumenon at the back of the phenomenon. We 
have been running in small circles round this Ding-an-Sich, trying 
to characterise it once for all, to pluck forth its final secret. But 
it has no secret apart from the particulars, the appearances; and 
from these we have cut ourselves off. 


“Oh, if only we knew, the earth is everything and the sun 


is everything that we have missed knowing.” 


The glory of man, woman and sun are touching us, singeing 
our very garments, but we, with our eyes riveted on the ghost of 
the One, are insensible to them—-we, the “myriad, myriad little 
egos, five billion feeding like one”. We try to live on a sense of 
the whole—a permanent, acquired sense which shall remain with 
us daily; but such a sense is the equivalent of memory, and 


“Memory is not truth. Memory is persistence, perpetuation 
of a momentary cohesion in the flux. God.is gone, until next 
time. But the next time will come. And then again we shall see 
God, and once more, it will be different. It is always different. 
. . . [tis no good living on memory. When the flower opens, 
see him, don’t remember him, when the sun shines, be him, 
and then cease again.” 


- These are the “extraordinary moments” of which Mr. Waldo 
Frank speaks; but it was just with them that we so deeply needed 
to be re-acquainted. I do not believe that Lawrence was without 
experience of the One; only he realised that it is our attempt 
to abide with the One, the Eternal, which saps our life. 


“This is sin, this tying the knot in Time, this anchoring the 
ark of eternal truth upon the waters. . . This is evil, this desire 
for constancy, for fixity in the temporal world. This is the 
denial of the absolute good, the revocation of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


The fact is that our allegiance must necessarily oscillate between 
J 
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the One and the Many, the eternal and the temporal, and neither 
can have an exclusive claim upon us. In a crisis, the particulars 
drop away, and we are brought into the silence of the encircling 
reality. So we believe at the time. Then we know eternity, we are 
sure of the underlying reality, upholding us; we cannot under- 
stand how we came to forget or disown it. But we cannot dwell 
within it—permanently. As soon as we set up our abode thete, 
the glory fades. The Many and the One, the Particulars and the 
Whole, shine by each other’s light; the river of life runs con- 
tinuously between them, connecting them, and we must advance 
with it, as it broadens out into eternity, and, without pause, breaks 
up again into the unnumbered streamlets. For us there can be no 
tarrying upon the banks of the eternal. Lawrence saw how, if we 
tried to tarry, the river would not flow but sink into the sand. 
We must move on, into the Unknown, and the river will rush 
into us from behind. .. . | 

In St. Mawr, Lou Witt sat in the garden, just musing. She 
looked at the poppies: | 


“The mere colour of hard red . . . lingered in her con- 
sciousness like a communication.” 


What is the colour, red (hard or soft!) to those whose final 
. i g . T E 
ecstasy lies in the achievement of a sense of the wholer—a mere 
‘nothing; “a secondary quality” or an infinitely removed shadow 
ofa shadow of reality. And yet, it reveals exactly as much of the 
Infinite Mystery as the loftiest vision of the One. Yes, it is shining 
with exactly the same revelation, as we shall know if we have 
cause to look at it. 


JAMES PENNETHORNE 


The Perfect Understanding 


INIFRED was the perfect wife. Unassertive, she yet 
managed to force him, James thought, to do all the things 

which he ought or wanted to do, but felt it his intellectual duty to 
some obscure self to resist. She would coax him, either by clever 
antagonism, or persuasive caresses, to do what he wanted. She 
behaved admirably in public, in semi-private with a kind of 
pretty and amiable incompetence which everyone seemed to like, 
whilst alone with him she was compliant, yet provoking, in 
admirable proportions. Her appearance was suitable and attrac- 
tive: her manners, if vague, were obviously correct in their 
quantity-and instructed in their quality: her opinions were futile, 
but never obtruded without humour, and her friends were de- 
lightful. Altogether, she was perfectly satisfactory, and James 

hated her like hell. | 

_ James reflected very bitterly upon the cruelty of it all. He wal- 
lowed unhappily in the utter misery of having to live on, year 
after year, with this perfect woman. In being the only person who 
-realised the essential coarseness of her hair, or that misalignment 
of one of her canine teeth which could be intriguing only to the 
perversity of calf-love. The despair and degradation, James 
thought, the overpowering humiliation, of having to share a 
bathroom with this perfect understanding; the inexpressible feeble- 
ness of having a better self always there to calm, or correct. The 
horror of being an understood husband. It was, of course, James 
told himself, just boredom. It was just disappointment at inertia 
having prevented the completion of that wonderfully ‘creative 
existence which he had, with the help of John, planned out’ for 
himself at Oxford. And Winifred could hardly be called, really, a 
‚Step on the Downward Path. Indeed, she had, he had said for a 
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long time (with an amiable self-depreciation which could not, he 
felt, ever have deceived his real friends), done much to pull him 
together. During the honeymoon, he had wtitten quite a lot of 
that novel. It was not altogether the novel he had planned before 
the beginning of the honeymoon, but even so that was hardly 
Winifred’s fault. Still, she was utterly impossible for him: intel- 
lectually incompatible. Not that he ever wanted to talk to her in- 
tellectually, for indeed he had been attracted to her really as an 
escape from all that; besides, he had never tried it, and she might 
be clever, for all that he knew, though she had no conversation, 
and never opened a book. . . But she was quite impossible: 
clinging. “You know, I’ understand you perfectly, darling. I 
always know exactly what you are going to do.” It might seem 
true, but by Jesting Pilate there were waters she couldn’t swim 
in. Vitality vampire, cloying with kindness. God, for freedom! 
James decided to kill her. The inner life and its conflict must 
be freed from the conflict of the outer life: He was in a way sorry 
for her: for the girl he had married. But he was convinced of the 
necessity of cutting out this awful ulcer on his mental existence, 
with its perpetual sympathy and universal comprehension. Poor 
Winifred! She had been so sweet once. But the intellectual athlete 
must not be sentimental about obstacles, and James sighed, de- 
termining even more certainly upon the necessity of her extinc- 
tion. There would be the trouble of the funeral; the sympathy of 
her friends—their sorrew for him in what must seem like the loss 
of his own life. But a million times it would be worth it. “All her 
silken tresses rust, silent are her dove replies”, he murmured, 
quoting De Tabley with anticipatory relish. Afterwards he would 
write the most marvellous book, and probably go to the south of 
France. He might even marry again, if he could find a woman 
who didn’t understand him. He would escape from her friends, 
to whom he did not object, but who did hunt things far too much, 
all the same, and he would be clear of her: her woolly love, her 
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enveloping femininity, her. He smoked a lot of cigarettes, feeling 
rather self-consciously wicked, as he a a ways and 
means. 

In the end, he decided upon a very simple method. Walking, 
the young couple would have come to a cliff, advanced too near 
to the edge, and Winifred—clever, delightful, pretty Winifred— 
would have fallen off. It would be a terrible tragedy. Everyone 
would feel that, in sorrow for the dead, all care should be taken 
not to forget the overpowering grief of the living husband. 
Easy, easy. 

It was a lovely day, with the clouds going quickly overhead, 
far up above the downs. Together they stood, James and Wini- 
fred, looking down the edge of a considerable quarry. 

“My dear,” James said, carelessly, “come to the very edge and 
look down.” “Don’t fall off,” he added, maliciously, “it would 
kill you to pieces.” (They still used, occasionally, a form of 
fatuous baby talk.) He walked up close behind her, ready at any 
moment to give her the little push which would finish it all. He 
looked at her, and then down into the quarry. He could see exactly 
the pile of gravel on which she would pitch. He heard his cry of 
horror, saw himself running for help—alas, too late! He rehearsed 


_to himself, fascinated, the path she would describe through the 


air, over and over. . . With a deep breath he braced himself 
for the little push which meant release. 

At this point Winifred side-stepped neatly (she was an ex- 
cellent dancer), jabbed him sharply in the back, and, with well 
directed. leverage, tumbled him quite easily over the edge. He 
fell for what seemed some time, and crumpled up on his pile of 
gravel far below. Winifred smiled, and walked slowly away to 
fetch help. 

It was silly, she thought. For she had understood him so 
utterly: his every inclination. Besides, as she explained to herself 
that night in bed, she had always Joathed the man. 


The Kite 


LENDER are the strings of light 

That keep the kittle stars in sight; 
Many a bright and blistering sun 
Has slid into oblivion 
From listless hands that, letting go, 
Fold in content to have it so; 
Or black and sudden blasts have harried 
Hands that clung and bled, and carried 
Twine and all away, away 
To what blear and bitter lands 
Where no star is and no play 
Of sunlight through uplifted hands. 

ALISTER MACKENZIE 


c“ This Ls my Body... .~ 


EAUTY is a dying, 
Deed as it draws breath, 
Fashioned from the flying 
Chisel of chill death. 


Beauty from a manger 
Stepped up to a stake; 
There a beauty stranger 


Than a bedy brake. 


Night’s tremendous dying 

Is a flowez’s fill of dew: 

And the dew’s gone, and the crying 
Of the heart’s beauty too. 


“This is my body broken” — 

O Death, artificer, 

Make muze her beauty spoken, 

But take those hands from her. 
ALISTER MACKENZIE 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
God, Faith and Mr. Murry 


S a child I had to learn texts from the Bible. Some were long but 
comprehensible; others were short but incomprehensible. I pre- 
ferred the latter. One of these I remember cheerfully chanting to my 
mother: “Have faith in God.” It was almost as good as “Jesus wept.” 
Forty years later the words have meaning for me, though in the 
same time they seem to have become meaningless to many people. 
I think they once had meaning for Mr. Murry. But “God” has disap- 
peared in a process of disintoxication, and in last month’s Adelphr 
“faith” received its quietus. Mr. Murry has no use either for “God” 
or “faith”. 

Mr. Murry wants “a new language.” I am tempted to prophesy that 
no new language shall be given: the effort to construct it will fail. No 
poet of any’ magnitude has ever asked for a new language: enough for 
him to re-mint the old: enough for him to speak the old language with 
his own meaning. Keats did this. Blake did it. Jesus himself did it. The 
cry for a new language is idealism, or error. As a critic Mr. Murry will 
recognise it for the demand of the inventors, not the creators of litera- 
ture. The inferior poet sweats his brain to invent a new language: the 
true poet breathes his spirit into the old. New languages belong to the 
builders of Babel. 

-~ . ‘But the futility of speaking in terms that are completely 
- misunderstood!’ 

When was that a deterrent to sincerity? It did not prevent Jesus 
from speaking in parables, Blake from writing the so-called prophetic 
books, Beethoven from composing the posthumous quartets, Epstein 
from carving “Genesis”. Not one of them speaks a “new” language: 
they merely refashion the old. For the onus of understanding is not 
on tke creator, who has enough to do to look after his own sincerity: 
his responsibility is to his own vision, and nothing else. For ever, the 
prophet speaks only for those who have “ears to hear”. Gandhi says 
he believes in love. Does anyone misunderstand him? The fault is 
theirs. 

For my part I will go straight back to the old language and—for the 
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sake of that very clarity Mr. Murry is looking for in the opposite direc- 
tion—say that I think faith in God matters:‘that it is all important: that 
religion is not experienced apart from faith in God. And the immediate ' 
cause of this outburst is to be found in Mr. Murry’s concluding essay 
on modern religion, The Veil of Good and Evil. 

As for the word “God”, I have long been indifferent about it. Like . 
every other great word, it is meaningless apart from the meaning given 
to it by the spirit of the man who uses it. Orthodoxy has done its best 
to destroy it, for Orthodoxy is always the opaque gloss that puts the 
veil of indetermination over every true concept, profaning the sacred 
by lifting it out of the heart while it declares that its counterfeit in the 
head is the same thing; its business is to sterilise the truth, destroy the 
living seed, regiment the living mystery of a man and turn him into 
a death-dealing automaton, obedient to he knows not what. Ortho- , 
doxy is fond of the word “God” because it means at once nothing and ` 
everything to Orthodoxy and is useful, chiefly to kill the spontaneous 
promptings of life in every man. Best turn aside, I thought, from a 
word employed to such effect; for God as an intellectual formula is the 
very Devil. 

And not only the word but the concept. If the idea of God is absurd, 
then laugh at it—but heartily. If God has become supererogatory, let 
him go. If he has become an incubus, best show him the door. If he 
stands for anthropomorphism, put him in a museum. If he is the sym- 
bol of fear, send him to Freud. If he is capable of rationalisation, let _ 
him be rationalised. If he is an historic myth, deliver him over to the 
archaic poets. But if God is a spirit which “only acts and is in existing ~ 
beings or men”, I suppose a spirit is worthy of its name. A. sense of 
reality demands that we should have nomenclature for that which is. 
Even The Freethinker is entitled to be called “The Freethinker”. . 

However, until recently, I thought it better not to speak of God: 
better to stick to experierice and let experience determine the validity 
of all definitions, which, I may add, it has done. That seemed to have 
been the way of Mr. Murry: a rich and fruitful way, giving birth, in an 
age of intellectual conformity and spiritual bankruptcy, to restate- 
ments of the truth in its living intensity. He had made “the Heart the 
Mind’s Bible”; he had written the authentic words, authenticated in 
their very structure; words that are living images of truth individually 
perceived, words like these concerning angels: 
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“Thus, small and living children have their angels who live with 
their Father and do not leave him, while they are children. We may 
guess that, when their angels do leave him, the children have become 
prodigal sons, and that when they return, their angels also return 
.. « We catch a glimpse of the reason why they rejoice over the 
sinner whose heart is changed: he is a brother-angel, come back 
again. When he was tiny, his angel was there, basking in the love of 
God; then his angel disappeared, but his place was kept, and his dear 
face remembered; suddenly, he came back again, and his brothers 
cried for joy. There he was, in his old place, full in the light of God’s 
eyes; | 

or these concerning Jesus at his baptism: 

“There was suddenness, happiness, peace and joy—peace and 
joy not his own, yet not of another than himself, in something that 
he was, and was not.” 

The living truth is in these words; yet they are meaningless to 
those for whom the experience is fabulous. They are words of a 
very old language, susceptible of endless misunderstanding, yet words 
that show the essential experience of the pure in heart when they see 
God. 

But then, ironically, God came, testifying to the fact that Mr. Murry 
was no longer content with the experience of God, showing that God 
must bow to intellectual formula or be cast as rubbish on the myth- 
heap, declaring that he must be conceived of as organic, incorporated 

_asa naturalised citizen of the ““Universe”—a metaphysical word with 
which Mr. Murry has drawn a circle round himself to shut away 
the unruly winds that blow in from Infinity. God came—to attend his 
own funeral; and the bright hues of religion faded from Mr. Murry’s 
banner into the grey tones of pure philosophic truth. The fire died 
down, the light faded, and Mr. Murry set to work to rake over the 
ashes. They were the ashes of a real fire. l 

I wait for the spark to quicken. Every self-made path is a spiral, and 
he who cuts the track up a mountain makes a devious course. Even the 
eye of the visionary is mortal and will close in hours of sleep. Bunyan’s 
Christian will meet Mr. Worldly Wiseman: he will turn aside into 
By-Path Meadow: he will even enter the castle of Giant Despair. It is 
all in the journey. 

And now faith gets the quietus already given to God. (Faithful, 

J* 


~ 
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you may remember, was burnt in the City of Vanity Fair about half 
way on the journey to the Celestial City.) Mr. Murry says that “at no 
point in the whole development of the imaginative spark can Faith 
possibly enter in.’ 

This leaves me wondering what had happened to his own imagin- 
ative spark when he founded The Adelphi upon his own faith in God, 
And I suppose he means precisely what he says—Mr. Murry usually 
does—though he explains that he uses the word “in the simple and 
ordinary sense of the will-to-believe.”’ But the “will-to-believe” seems 
to me to imply a contradiction in terms, for what has “will” to do with 
“belief”? “The assurance of things hoped for” makes no demand on 
the will, and I feel confident that I am not peculiar in asserting that 
faith has nothing whatever to do with the will-to-believe—that it is 
in fact its contrary, being the suspension of volition such as the iron 
makes in the presence of the magnet. Faith I would define as the whole- 
hearted acceptance of apprehended truth. 

_ Anyway, with God and faith demolished, it behoves one reader of 
The Adelphi at least to dig about his foundations; for I think I have 
faith, and I have preached imagination in these columns. 

Mr. Murry now says: “Faith and imagination are mutually des- 
tructive”. Are they? Was Jesus a man of imagination? And had he 
any faith? Was our mutual friend Blake? And had he? He it was who 
said, “Many are not capable of a firm persuasion of anything.” He also 
said the last word about faich—or rather, about the want of it: 


- “Tf the sun and moon should doubt 
. They’d immediately go out.” 


Mr. Murry is fond of the story of the Prodigal Son. When the 
prodigal reached the depths of desolation, the first thing he realised 
was his own degradation. This prompted his imagination to the second 
thing he realised, which was his father’s house. The third thing he 
realised was faith in the loving-kindness of his father. In the strength 
of that faith, and in nothing else, he made the act of faith: “I will arise 
and go to my father.” 

Now according to Mr. Murry this proves half a dozen things. First, 
that the prodigal had no imagination, since he had faith. Second, that 
he was insane, since the way of “sanity” is to “just go on beating your 
__ head against the wall until you haven’t the strength to do it any more.” 
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Third, that he was an angel, since devils embrace desolation as a mis- 
tress, F ourth, that he had not “the will te submit to experience.” 
Fifth, that he was guilty of “a bad joke.” And lastly, that he never 
achieved real integration, because he retained a very clear knowledze of 
Good and Evil (“Father, I have sinned”) and declined to identify him- 
self with that part of the universe which was the province of the swine. 
Let us consider an alternative which was open to the Prodigal Son 
when he reached the depths of desolation. He could have said to him- 
self: “That which causes me this unrest, end gives me this over- 
whelming sense of despair is really nothing more than the atavistic 
wish to return to.the condition of childhood; I want to go back to my 
father because I am afraid to “submit to experience”. However, I am a 
man, determined to achieve my own integrity: “that by which we are 
divided from the universe, and separated from ourselves which belong 
to the universe, is the Knowledge of Good and Evil”. “This knowledge 
is illusion”: a “veil of error”. Let me embrace “the universe in its 
simple truth, as it is seen by the vision which is freed from the taint 
of belief, or anxiety, or desire,” so shall I see “Omnis existentia est 
perfectio” and love my life among these swine as truly as I loved life 
in my father’s house. That which I thought was imagination—which 
conjured the image of joyous life in my father’s house and prompted 
my heart to feel his love—was in reality a mirage of Good and Evil 
created by the fatal “‘will-to-believe”, whereas “imagination, if it can 
be described as a will at all, is the will to submit to experience. Ultim- 
__ ately, I suppose it is just an instinct, a simple being thus and not other- 
wise in the total organism”. This instinct is just what brought me here. _ 
True to this instinct, here I will stay. I am that I am. The idea of es- 
caping from desolation sprang from pure cowardice. I must “just go 
on beating my head against the wall’’; for if I do this, though life will 
remain “meaningless”, that by which I am united to the universe will 
triumph over that by which I am divided from it: both beauty and 
ugliness will dissolve away, and my vision will be of “the universe in 
its simple truth”. “Consciousness is the strange power . ... to become 
a Prodigal Son.” To be this is my destiny. I accept it. I am not respon- 
sible. I am simply a natural organism. My discrimination between the 
condition of sonship and the condition of swineherd was illusion: 
Tam a son so long as I cease from discrimination. “To know Good and 
Evil is to cease from Sonship: for this knowledge is illusion. There is 
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no Good and Evil to know.” I myself have created the world of Good 
and Evil: let me cease from this creation and I shall be as free from Good 
and Evil as these swine. Let me resume the undifferentiated. The only — 
real value is the value of the existent universe in its totality; and this is 
constant, static, unalterable. What is, is. Acceptance is the way of 
salvation. Father, be blowed! I make the complete acceptance of my 

destiny, and in so doing prove my integration as-a re-born son.’ a 

Such an application of Mr. Murry’s teaching shows, I hope, that 
an alternative is open to man at every crisis. The battle between 
Free Will and Determinism will last as long as existence, and Mr. 
Murry, I think, does himself violence to take sides when he speaks of 
those things which pertain to the realm of existence. There is a below 
Good and Evil—a mindless world of unconscious existence which_man 
shares, in measure, with the other animals. In moments of desolation ' 
this world opens to us, inviting us to cease from responsibility, to’ 
place the responsibility for cur lot upon the inscrutable workings of a 
mindless universe, and by identifying ourselves with this irrational 
unknown to share the peace of unconscious existence which is the 
portion of the beasts. This we can attempt; and the end of that attempt 
is death, total and irreparable spiritual death. 

But at the same time as this gulf yawns, another world opens. There 
is a beyond Good and Evil which is to be attained only by knowledge 
and love of the will of God. And the important thing to note about this 
world and the world of unconsciousness is that they are not the same, 
though they be as like as the worlds of Innocence and Imagination. 
They are divided by the entire world of human experience, a very real 
world, of very real Good and Evil, known by man through the 
“strange power” of consciousness. And man, having once attained to 
consciousness can never go back. Eden is closed for ever. The angel 
with the flaming two-edged sword of Good and Evil guards the gate 
and is himself a portent that Eden has become a City of Destruction 
and man’s only home is the City of God, where the Tree of Life is 
again to be found. 

Now consciousness is the power by which, as Mr. Murry truly says, 
man knows himself a Prodigal Son; but—and here is the important . 
point—it is also the power by which imagination is born in him. To ' 
describe imagination as “just an instinct” is to be woefully ignorant 
either of imagination or of instinct. Blake has rightly described im- 
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agination as “spiritual’sensation”, and this imagination is, in measure, 
` the portion of every single human being whe has come to conscious- 
ness. And imagination, which every man has the free power to exercise, 
will, if exercised, beget in him the desire to be no longer a prodigal 
son but a true son of God. But so far from attaining to beatitude with- 
. out “taint-of belief, or anxiety, or desire”, I am inclined to believe that 
unless a man suffers agony at the discovery of his own impotence, 
. unless he has belief in a power greater than his own and desire for union 
with that power, he can never be anything but a prodigal son. It is 
through his desire to be at one with the father that he is able to annihi- 
‘late his own selfhood and become at one with him. Only by the 
exercise of consciousness can he make that imaginative act: only by 
consciousness of the not-self can he be rid of his selfhood. There must 
be a total and distinct realisation of the natures of the lion and the 
_ jamb, andthe creation of a complete imaginative being in both of 
them, before they can lie down together. There must be absclute 
recognition of the existence of Heaven and Hell before there can be a 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell. There must be a deep consciousness of 
-the reality of the world of Good and Evil before imagination can beget 
the conception of a world of Being in which the world of Good and 
Evil, which is the natural world of Existence, is surpassed. 

I am aware that in reiterating these seemingly simple truths I have 
baulked the whole issue in the minds of those to whom the words 
“God” and “faith” are meaningless. Let me therefore attempt to 
define as simply as I can, and by recourse to the only criterion I believe 

to be vatid—~individual experience—what I mean by “a beyond Good 
and Evil which is to be attained only by knowledge and love of the 
will of God”. 

When a man has striven ineffectually to beat back the waves of pain 
that are quenching the life of one he loves as his own soul—when he 
realises that his utmost effort is quite useless—then, in that moment of 
heart-broken despair, if his love is absolute, a door will open. And 
through that door he will recognise—beyond his reach, beyonce his 
power to touch or change—the eternal individuality, the unique essen-. 
tial being of the one he loves. He will know that it is this being who 
has compelled his love, and he will realise in a flash of insight that this 
being is not the sport of time and circumstance but is “the Immortal 
Man that cannot die”. He will know what Meredith knew when he 
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wrote: 


“With Life and Deazh I walked when Love appeared 
And made them on each side a shacow seem.” 


And in that moment, such joy, such gladness of heart will possess him 
that he will pass into the realm of Being and know the realm of Exist- 
ence as a shadow of the spiritual world. He will see God, and he will 
know that God is Love: he will know that the power which projected 
this essential beauty into the world of existence is the same power as 
that which impels the human artist to body forth in perishing materials 
visions of order and beauty more real to consciousness than their 
corporeal shadows in the world of fact. Then, if he meditates, he will 
realise that what establishes an eternal and unbreakable connection 
between the identity which is himself and the identity of another is a 
love truly impersonal and disinterested—a love of the thing in itself— 
a love that asks nothing, eitner for itself or even for its object—a love 
that rests in being, and is content. And at that moment he will know the 
secret of life itself: how that all life springs from this selfless love, and 
is wholly sustained, from birth to death, by this selfsame power. And 
he will see this power as distinctly existing apart from himself, having 
laws of its own, which he can obey or disobey, but which lovingly to 
obey is joy and peace and life itself, and which to forget or to disobey 
is misery and confusion and self-destruction. Thenceforth his whole 
life will be oriented by the desire to be a medium of this power, and I 
believe that in the measure in which he can do this he will know God 
and be expressive of the will of God—of that God whose will is our 
peace. 

And that, very crudely expressed, is where I stand, and why I 
believe that faith in God is important. I desire to live by faith in that 
which I know: I desire to know that in which I have faith. I am with- 
out self-confidence, in the God that I know I have perfect faith. His 
being perpetually enters and redeems my world of existence. 

MAX PLOWMAN 


REVIEWS 
A Prospective Religion 


THE PROSPECTS OF HUMANISM. By core Hyde (Gerald Howe) 

10s. 6d. 

HIS bookis an indirect plea fora nodem lise and a new order 

of priests. Mr. Hyde recognises that modern intellectuals have 
come, or are coming, to the end of themselves, and will have to look 
beyond themselves if they are to continue to live. He does not say 
so, but he means that they will have to look to the Divine Man in 
them, to the Lord of Life, to God. And then their work as intellectuals 
will not centre around Art as such or Literature as such, but around 
Religion. They will be priests. 

The loyalty of such a priest will not be to any sect, creed, or church; 
nor to any new intellectual formulation of religion. His loyalty will be 
to the Lord. And he will know the Lord through his religious experi- 
ence. Then afterwards, in so far as he is loyal, he will live to do the 
Lord’s work, not his own. The form of that work will vary with his 
circumstance and talent, but the function of that work for each and 
every priest will be the same: he will be at once creator and fighter, 
healer and lover. 

Mr. Hyde would like to see a race of such priests functioning in the 
modern community as living centres of outflowing life: and he would 
like to be one of them himself. But at present he is timid of the know- 
ledge and responsibility it would involve; and he is afraid of the 
brutality of the impacts he would have to suffer. So throughout this 
book he takes refuge in complexities of thought which are confusing 
and misleading to himself and to any who want to see as a living reality 
that which in his heart he wants too. 

He says that his primary concern is to “show that in the end the 
purely humanistic attitude to the world breaks down, and that in so 
breaking down points beyond itself to the superior validity of the re- 
ligious experience.” And with this purpose in view he steers a straight 
critical course through humanism, naturalism, classicism, romanticism 
and innumerable other intellectualisms to the transcendentalism he 
approves of. But all the time he is perverse and indefinite about the 
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very experience which is the crux of relizion and the essential credential 
of every priest. 

It is through religious experience that a man knows the Lord; and 
then he knows Him in his spirit, feels Hint in his body, and acknow- 
ledges Him in his mind. Whenever one of these realisations is missing 
it is not the Lord he knows, and he cannot truly serve Him. Mr. Hyde 
is timid of such simple knowledge. He is willing to feel the Lord in his 
spirit, and wants to know Him in his mind, but will not acknowledge 
Him in his flesh. The result is that thre .ghout his book he is in un- 
profitable conflict with those who are willing to feel the Lord in the 
body but are loath to acknowledge in their minds that He is indeed the 
Lord. He is using a devil of one sort to cast out a devil of another. In 
consequence he misses his man altogether. 

Take as an example his attack on Mr. Murry. During the last years 
Mr. Murry has laid himself open to every manner of calumny and mis- 
understanding by writing of the feelings nearest his heart. At the same 
time he has misléd many (and sometimes lost himself) ina maze of self- 
hypnotic intellectualism by which he would explain his experience. 
Now Mr. Hyde comes along and completely ignores everything sin- 
cere and personal to Mr. Murry, and attacks his philosophy (which ` 
surely no one else but Mr. Hyde has ever discovered) as representative 
of a school of thought. It is a futile procedure, for while all his criticism 
of Mr. Murry is quite justified (as would be all Mr. Murry’s criticism 
of him), he is really wasting his effort in conflict with his own image, 
and fails to perceive the growing point in Mr. Murry that is beyond 
him. 

Possibly it is half Mr. Murry’s fault for having talked so much about 
the religious experience. All experience is religious: it merely varies in 
intensity and value. But Mr. Hyde abstracts experience from the person 
and his context of circumstance, and is then free to take flight into 
philosophic complexities. Yet the fact remains that Mr. Murry’s work 
has made it quite clear that his religious experience was the pinnacle 
of a sequence of human (and very human) experiences which were in- 
separable from his peculiar personality and his personal relationships. 
It is always so. The so-called religious experience is but the highest 
human experience, and needs every other human experience for its 
existence. Once this is acknowledged, then it can be given its supreme 
place as the clue to human life, and becomes essentially simple. It is the 
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experience of a man when he forgives and is forgiven, when he loves 
and is loved. 

Mr. Hyde’s religion is not human: it is mental. “As life advances”, 
he says, “the spiritual essence slowly accuires the greater reality and 
remains present to the mind whether it is actually before our eyes or 
not”. That may be all very well for a mind, but for a man it is a poor 
consolation. He says that “a man is not truly mature while he still 
only apprehends truth and beauty at the cost of being conditioned by 
the objects in which they are manifested”. In that he is confused 
between maturity and death. He suggests “the exercise of a certain 
type of spiritual discipline which makes, not for responsiveness to 
life, but for that inner serenity enjoyed Ly the saint”. But if a saint is 
to be sane, then his saintliness is measured by his capacity for love 
and for giving it; and the only serenity worth while is not one which 
is artificially invoked by the deliberate exercise of a spiritual discipline, 
but ‘one which is earned by suffering a full responsiveness to the 
natural demands and relationships of life. 

For some reason Mr. Hyde is afraid of something, and is therefore 
standing in his own way. He doesn’t want to experience any more: he 
wants to be at the end of it, forgetting that the grave is the only end. 
In the meantime he wants to reintroduce deism into modern thought; 
and it is true that if one must have a word for Power, then perhaps 
God is the best one ean have. But that is only so long as it is an emo- 
tional utterance. The moment it is a thought, then God is dead and 
must be born again, and, who knows, perhaps next time He will have 


~no name at all. The Lord created the world and all that is in it; and 


deep within His world He has remained ever since. Any man who 
would abstract Him again as a mental image or a spiritual essence is a 
-renegade to religion, not a priest. A priest is a man in the world, not a 
transcendental entity. As a man Mr. Hyde is unconvincing. As a plea 
for religion, therefore, his book is a failure. It intrigues the mind, but 
the body it ignores. It must be admitted it is only the second volume 
of a trilogy: the third may have all this one lacks. 

G. B. EDWARDS 


Creative Detachment 


THE SONG OF LIFE. By Krishnamurti (Star Publishing Trust) 2s. and 5s. 

UMANITY, it hasbeen well said, may be dividedintotwo classes: 
| those who divide humanity into two classes, and those who 
don’t. Krishnamurti is certainly of those who make no arbitrary 
classifications. He is an utterly courageous and consistent monist. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of discussing his book, it may be useful 
to postulate two distinct types of writer: the prophet and the artist. 
The prophet is a man who meets us in our wanderings and urges us— 
by persuasion, by force, in whatever language may occur to him, in 
honied accents or with round oaths—to find the true path. The poet, 
or artist, is concerned to re-create his sense of bliss or of doom by 
expressing it, and so to put it on record for ever. If we will suffer his 
_melodies, we shall partake in some degree of his experience; but the 
“pure” poet, I suppose—if such a being could exist—would not be 
concerned about his readers at all. His poetry would be for its own sake. 
In fact, of course, there are no pure artists. Every artist is to some 
extent a prophet, however unconsciously, just as every prophet is to 
some extent an artist. 

The Song of Life may perhaps be described as a book of mystical 
poetry, yet in his short and beautifully unself-conscious Foreword 
Krishnamurti makes it clear that he is at heart a prophet. “The attain- 
ment of Truth,” he writes, “is an absolute, final experience. I have're- 
created myself after Truth. I am not a poet; I have merely attempted to 
put into words the manner of my realisation.” If the reader'is alienated 
by these uncompromising accents, he will probably ignore Krishna- 
murti’s disclaimer and persist in judging the thirty-three short poems 
which follow as literature pure and simple. He will find in them some 
graceful cadences and a smoothness and limpidity, which can some- 
times degenerate into flat monotony. He will compare them, perhaps, 
with T. S. Eliot’s 4sh Wednesday and, finding they lack the verbal 
felicities and formal perfection of that lovely poem, will feel absolved 
from trying to master their philosophic content. 

. But if we take Krishnamurti’s plain statement seriously and accept 
him as a prophet with a message which can be understood, we shall 
read his poems not as the attempts of an artist to create self-contained 
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‘%; objects of beauty, but as the vague and imperfect fragments of a vision 

which he possesses and to which he is concerned to lead us—a vision 

which he could never communicate in words and which can only be 
won by individual effort. 


“Life has no pleasure, no pain, 
Nor the corruption of pursuing love. 
Life is neither good nor evil, 
Nor the dark punishment of careless sin. 
Life gives no comfort, 
Nor does it rest in the shrine of oblivion. ‘ 
Life is neither spirit nor matter, 
Nor is there the cruel division of action and inaction. 
Life has no death, 
Nor has it the void of loneliness in the shadow of Time. 
Free is the man who lives in the Eternal, 


For Life is.” 


A superficial judgment might dismiss those lines as an example of 
colourless Oriental quietism, yet the strenuous Western European, St. 
John of the Cross, whom Huysmans has described “au bout de la 
route, terrible et sanglant,” wrote these words, which are certainly not 
more positive: 


“Tf you would know the taste of the Whole, 

ee Seek no taste in anything. 

If you would come to know the Whole, 

Seek to know nothing of anything. 

If you would possess the Whole, 

Seek to possess nothing of anything. 

If you would become the Whole, 

Seek to be nothing of anything.” 


“Love not the shapely branch,” writes Krishnamurti, “nor place its 
image alone in thy heart. It dieth away. Love the whole tree.” And 
again: “Seek not the perfume of a single heart nor dwell in its easeful 
comfort: For therein abides the fear cf loneliness . . . .The worship 
of many in the one leads to sorrow. But the leve.of the one in the many 
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is everlasting bliss.” Overcome the fear of loneliness which springs 
from the illusion of the personal; die to yourself and you will be reborn 

to everlasting life. This has been the message of Wisdom all down the 
ages. It was recently expounded in these pages by Mr. Murry, and 
every man knows it in his heart for truth. Such truth, however, i is 
always paradoxical and absurc to the intellect. We have to grow into 

it, and cannot grasp it with cur minds alone. St. John of the Cross 
wrote to a nun that he wished to see in her “a great starkness of spirit 
(desnudez de espiritu) and such detachment from all that is creaturely 
(tan sin arrimo de criaturas) that all Hell would not suffice to distress 
her.” : The unimaginative might suppose that he wished her to become 
inhumanly callous; and the same kind of misinterpretation will prob 

ably be Krishnamurti’s fate when he says that he is “as the sea je 
receiveth the cleari and the impure rivers and heedeth not.” Anyway, 
readers will know after a very few pages of The Song of Life whether 

or not the poems mean anything to them; and the reader to whom they- * 
are significant will find that, whatever their merits or demerits as 
poems, they provide themes for meditation which are not exhausted, 

_ but grow richer, as the capaaiy brought to them increases. 

RICHARD REES 


The Genius of Russia 


RUSSIA! A SOCIAL HISTORY. By D. S. Mirsky (Cresset Press) 25s. . 
N his preface to this book, Prince Mirsky apologises to the reader 
for the absence from it of a single point of view on Russia’s history. 
He says, “This serious shortcoming is due to the fact that in the course, 
and under the direct action, of my work, my own historical conception 
underwent an adjustment, which, at first imperceptible to myself, only 
crystallised after it was compie: lf I were now to re-write it, it 
would be more strictly consonant with the concept of historical 

materialism, and economic facts would have been more consistently.— 
emphasised as the one and only protophenomenon of all historical 
reality.” Those of us to whom history is the final revelation of the 
poetic soul of a people struggling with economic facts and striving to 
express themselves despite them, may be grateful to the fate that pre- 
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vented Prince Mirsky from writing his history according to the theory 
of “historical materialism.” For he has given us something far higher 
and better: the first thoroughly Russian interpretation of Russian his- 
tory written in the English language, and a book that is fascinating to 
study for the perspectives that it discloses. Anyone who reads this 
book with an open mind, without passing.judgment on whatis assumed 
` to be “Russian backwardness and barbarism” from the standpoint of 
the hygienic and other sentimentalities taught him in the public 
. schools, must see in Russian history the elements of a great tragedy on 
the Greek, or Shakespearian model. And to have lived such a tragedy 
- is the peculiar privilege and the sign-manual of the genius of an ex- 
traordinary people. It has been inevitable, owing to the original nature 
of the Russian people themselves, as well as their geographical posi- 
tion. As Prince Mirsky has pointed out, the original Slavonic substra- 
tum of the people was not a single race, but a group of peoples who 
happened to be using the same language. Their geogra hical position 
left the land open to external cultural influences. Thus, at the outset, 
the Scythian Asiatic steppe-nomad influence was predo inant, in one 
form or another. Through these steppe-nomads, Huns, Bulgars, Turks, 
Avars, the art-products of Sassanian Persian art and the products of 
_ Mongolia met and mingled on Russian soil. Then in the ninth century 
. the Norsemen came in via the Baltic and established themselves at Kiev, 
penetrating thence as far as Constantinople. As Prince Mirsky says, 
they awakened the Slavonic population but did not alter it. The Tartar 
invasion from the East followed, leading in the fifteenth century to that 
~~ extraordinary fusion of Eastern social and cultural life and Western 
consciousness that we call Muscovite civilisation. In 1689 Peter the 
Great gave the country a fresh push to the West, a push that reached 
its maximum for a few years after Napoleon’s downfall. A fresh retreat 
to the East followed which reached its maximum, and then collapsed 
in the Great War. Now the Bolsheviks are trying to combine Western 
technical development and the theories of the most advanced European 
school of economists in a structure that rests profoundly upon the 
basis of a purely mystical, non-material and Oriental sense of 
nationality. 
What is the.meaning of this strange panorama of events, of this 
paradoxical people that possess in themselves at one and the same time 
all the external practical adaptability to circumstance of the West and 
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all the profound changelessness of the Oriental? How are we to judge 
those tortured, enigmatic, cruel, yet noble figures: Ivan the Terrible, 
Peter the Great, Alexander I, Lenin, thet flash out for a moment from 
this story? Certainly not from the basis of our usual Western pre- 
conceptions which go no further than the parish pump and the church 
social. These people have in them something superhuman, and the 
greatest of them have been supermen. But their super-humanity is of 
a strange sort. Just as what started them on their long course athwart 
all history was not a race-group but a language-group,_so what has 
continued them in it is, as Dostoievsky said, an omni-human power. 
Spiritually and culturally, they are supreme artists. If anyone doubts 
this, let him.look at the plates in Prince Mirsky’s book. These ikons, 
“tent” towers, monastery groups with hives of bulbous domes, peas- 
ant fabrics, are the work of a people always able to combine the most 
daring originality of imagination with the utmost intellectual aware- 
ness of what is being done elsewhere in the world. But politically they 
are nil, perhaps just because they are such supreme artists. The political 
history of England, the exact opposite to Russia, is a long and fascinat- 
ing development from within, entailing endless adjustments and com- 
promises, and resulting ultimately in the attainment of a democratic 
conception of the rôle of the ordinary man. The political history of 
Russia is a series of violent and catastrophic changes forced on the 
people from without; but underneath the genius of the people remains 
the same, not democratic, not ordinary, but world-overcoming and in 
every way extraordinary. 

Although Prince Mirsky does not say so, I fancy he thinks that it © 
will be the same story under the Bolsheviks. Despite his desire to write 
‘history on the basis of strict economic theory, he has seen so clearly 
the great trees in the Russian wood of the past, that I do not believe 
he thinks in his heart of hearts that, however many trees have to be 
hewed down, and others cultivated, the great wood can really grow in 
any other way than it has. At the present moment the Russian people 
has outwardly assumed the new guise of Western machine-driven 
civilisation in its most intense form as manifested in America, and has 
cast off as outworn superstition all its own past as well as the traditional 
past of Western Europe. I believe, and I think that Prince Mirsky also 
believes, that what they will achieve is a complete spiritualisation of the 
new forms of life they have borrowed. Anyone who has seen any of 
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the Bolshevik films will be convinced that this is indeed the case. All 
Western outer and inner forms, whether they be skyscrapers or trac- 
tors, or ideologies, will reappear in the Russian soul transformed, 
made absolutely spiritual, once and for all. For it is not too much to 
say that this people, so melancholy and so gay, so will-less from the 
point of view of the middle-class rational individual, and so immensely 
willed from the point of view of the whole of humanity, are, literally 
speaking, the most spiritual people in the world. And their spiritual 
symbol is that of the man who operates on an Eastern consciousness 
with a Western cast of mind. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


_ Shorter Notices 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Harold J. 
Laski (Allen & Unwin) 19s. 6d. , 

Mr. Laski is more concerned with the adaptation of inherited state- 
craft to the needs of modern life than with the presentation of a “pure” 
philosophy of state. For this reason, his book teems with reference, 
particularly legal reference. It is “a plea that realism be substituted in 
the place of fiction”, and no source of valuable information is left 
untouched in his effort to show where and how our political theories 
falsify the conditions which should generate them. Legal, yet pas-. 
sionate and human to the lay thinker, the essays are a philosophical 
refresher to the lezal mind. 

Is there any truth in the classic conception of a Sovereign State— 
“absolute, omnipotent, uncontrollable’? Every writer on political 
theory to-day will agree that there is not. But shall we tolerate the 
fiction? While others pass the irrationality by as unimportant, Mr. 
Laski will have the fiction ‘till dead” in dock. He will have its ante- 
cedents traced from medieval theory, “when it was the main effort to 
find the essence of thz~ secret whereby the oneness of humanity in God 
might be made m .uifest”, through the personal conception of 
Sovereignty, partic arly the theory of Divine Right of James, through 
to the modern theory of a Sovereign State which by rule of law 
creates rights for individual and corporation which were otherwise . 
non-existent. | | 

The irrationality of this claim calls into play all the passionate 
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analysis of which Mr. Laski is capable. How does this fiction stand in 
relation to the true purpose of government? The purpose of govern- 
ment is the preservation of individuality. “Liberty is nothing if not 
the protection of initiative which must be continuous if it is to be 
vital’. Yet the classic concep*ion of the State has stood in the way of 
rival corporate rights; liberty is curtailed in local administration and 
in corporate bodies such as Trade Unions, and no personality at all is 
admitted to associations not constituted by Act of Parliament; again, 
“liberty is derived from the existence of avenues of creative activity 
for the mass of citizens”. Yet the fullness of realisation to most men 
is denied. Does the coercion of a figmentary sovereignty, unreal yet 
honoured, provide the element whereby direction and innovation are 
denied? Many will find it impossible to draw any other deduction from 
the unparalleled array of facts (or disarray, for they are not well 
ordered) that Mr. Laski has foregathered. We have made a cult of 
sovereignty and thereby lost the children of liberty, which are indi- 
viduality and creativeness. When we destroy the cult, what do we see 
as our immediate need? 

“What the orthodox theory of sovereignty has done is to coerce 
the parts into an unity and thereby to place itself at the disposal of the 
social group which, at any given historic moment, happens to dominate 
the life of the state. . . We have suffered from political inertia because 
the reaction of economic upon political structure is so profound. We 
have suffered from economic discontent because the structure of 
industry does not provide an adequate expression for the impulses of 
men. .. We need to federalise the organisation of Englarid simply in 
order to give play to the mass of creative opinion which remains to- 
day untouched by political forces. It is here urged that the secret of its 
revivification is to associate in the exercise of powers those who 
have thus far been too merely its subjects.” L. STANLEY 


THE GAME OF THE SEASON. By Hugh de Sélincourt (Chapman & Hall) 5s. 

How much “games” do you need? The question is an occupational 
test. If occupation is onerous (and the most onerous is unemployment) 
then one needs plenty of recreation: if occupation is congenial it is 
itself recreative. So the fact that we seem to need more and more re- 
creation, until our recreations assume the importance of national 
industries, is not a very healthful sign. ~ 
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To the indivicual whose`activities are at once expressive, produc- 
tive, and yet sufficiently chanzeful to be recreative, games are likely 
to be a penance; indeed to any man whose sense of reality is strong, 
games are really anomalous, because pretence is an essential element of 
a game and reality is so engrossing and so diverse to a full-grown man 
that he has no craving for pretence: if he play: a game it is a willed 
indulgence. People like Shakespeare and Bi :thoven “played” with 
the substance of life, thus resolving the du. ity of work and play. 
Strictly speaking, all games are childish; for 'the child, lacking con- 
sciousness (which is the talisman of reality) has need to create its own 
fanciful world, making that fanciful world an image of the world of 
reality which consciousness, if healthy, will bring with the years. 

That most of us are a bit childish goes without saying; but Gauvinier, 
the ‘guv’nor’ in Mr. de Sélincourt’s cricket stories, is obsessed by the 
game, “mad” as he says, and Mr. de Sélincourt does not seem to be 
able to make up his mind whether his idol’s madness is desirable or not. 
That it enables him to play cricket with frantic keenness and a frenzy 
of excitement is clear; for the winning (in fiction the village of Tilling- 
fold always wins) of a village cricket-match with Gauvinier as “‘skip- 
per” assumes the importance of a trial scene before the Great White 
Throne; the winners enjoy the raptures of Heaven, the losers suffer 
the pangs of Hell. That the villagers of Tillingfold—good, slow Sus- 
sexers—-appreciated the feverish personal anxiety which possessed 
Gauvinier is rather difficult tc believe; but perhaps the very poverty 
of the village life, on which he insists, made desirable such a sharp 
antidote; perhaps the religion of their daily life was so poor that it had 
to find expression in cricket played obsessionally. Even so, cricket as a 
“wish-dream” must be a terrible game. 

Life is full of compensations, and one of the compensations for being 
interested in cricket as if it were an actual matter of life and death is 
that-you write about it well. Mr. de Sélincourt does that. As Sir James 
Barrie (author of Peter Pan: The Boy who Never Grew Up) has said, 
Mr, de Sélincourt’s earlier bock, The Cricket Match, “is the best book 
about cricket or any other game that has ever been written”, and these 
five tales of other games, real and imaginary, though less rounded and 
a little marred by tricks of the news-reporter, are almost as good. At 
the age of fifteen, how happy 2ne would have been to read “How our 
Village beat the Australians”: And what a revelation of “fixed” in- 
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terest it betrays in a reviewer, like the present one, who can be excited 
by it nowl i RICHARD FANSHAWE 


THE WRITINGS OF ALFRED EDGAR COPPARD: 4 Bibliography by Jacob 
Schwartz with foreword and notes by A. E. Coppard. (Ulysses 
Bookshop, 20 Bury Street, W.C.1. 650 copies.) ars. 

As a bibliography this volume is first-rate. The descriptions of the 
books are set out clearly, fully, and—-where we have tested them— 
accurately. Even details of periodical publication are supplied, and 
there are lists of unreprinted stories and articles. Collectors will need 
no further recommendation, but the attention of the less specialised 
reader deserves to be directed to the intimate, if haphazard and in- 
formal, autobiographical matter supplied by Mr. Coppard himself. 
His notes are not only revealing. They have a personal, a characteristic 
charm which recalls, thouzh it does not imitate, the somewhat similar 
notes with which Mr. Arthur Machen some years ago annotated a 
bibliography of his works. Some of the stories are almost irresistibly 
quotable, but lack of space forbids. 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER: A Novel. By Richard Aldington (Chatto & 
Windus) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Aldington’s novel is the best thing he has done, opening to a sut- 
prising degree upon vistas to which I for one did not believe he had 
access. It is the novel of a satirist, but—what is much more important 
—of a novelist also, and the latter triumphs over the former even in his 
most Hamletesque despondency concerning the present state of post- 
war England. His picture of life in an English village, populated by 
characters all but uniformly unpleasant, is not finally true, neverthe- 
less it has a truth, it is not merely malicious. Nor is it merely witty; 
there is in Mr. Aldington’s pages a note of true comic invention which 
assents to, even while it mocks at, life, and for his heroine at least, to 
whom everything seems about to happen, he has felt a real and moving 
pity. The book will be read, and rightly, for its humour; it will be re- 
membered for its deeper qualities. (The Epilogue which closes it is 
as unnecessary as Shaw’s Epilogue to St. Joan, and yet in its own way 
as curiously effective; it is a return to the old Aldington at a moment 


when one would prefer to salute the new without distraction.) 
G. W. 
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FATHER. By the author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden” (Mac- 
millan) 7s. 6d. 

Father, whose authoress is justly renowned for her witty portrayal of 
human foibles, is a lazy book, suitable for convalescents and travellers, 
or for reading aloud, providec that the reader is an adept skipper. 
Skipping is necessary, because cf passages where “Elizabeth”? labours 
her slight material, spreads it out thin, and descends to dullness. This 
is a serious fault in a book designed simply to amuse and only re- 
trieved from triviality by the grimness inherent in its initial situation. 
This situation, of a very young girl having married a mere acquaint- 
ance, aged sixty-five, without loving him, is thrown at us carelessly, 
with hardly an attempt to make it credible: it is necessary to the plot, 
and the disparity of age has a fascination for “Elizabeth.” She uses it 
again in this very book when Jen, “Father’s” daughter, escapes from 
him upon his remarriage, a young parson falls in love with her, and 
he has been a lifelong slave to a sister fifteen years his senior. Jen, not 
Father, is the central person of the book, but there is enough of the 
egotistical and unpleasantly amorous old man to remind the reader 
of that very remarkable novel Vera, in which the situation here skirted 
is expounded with wit but with so much more than wit. Remembering 
what “Elizabeth” can do makes one the more dissatisfied with this 
exploitation of her lesser gifts. E. B. C. J. 


THE GOOD EARTH. By Pearl S. Buck (Methuen) 7s. 6d. 

This is a very exceptional book. It starts uncertainly, and it is handi- 
capped by a bad style, rather like the style of Lang’s crib to the 
Odyssey. But one scarcely worries about this, the story goes so straight 
to the very heart of truth. There is no plot, and yet not a single re- 
dundant incident; no words spent in pity, but a fidelity to life which 
simply withers optimism. The account of. the life of rickshaw coolies 
in an eastern city is particularly moving. Anyone who has seen that 
vile sight of men running between shafts like horses, will welcome this 
description. The zuthor evidently knows China as her native land, but 
has been away from it just long enough to notice the things which a 
Chinaman would miss. The Good Earth can be added at once to the 
very small list of first-rate books about the East. 

It is the story of Wang Lung, a Chinese peasant. Born into crushing 
poverty, he digs his field with a wooden hoe, drinks hot water, because 
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tea is too expensive, eats meat only on feast days. He is the very type 
of the oriental, narrowly dutiful, abysmally ignorant, brutishly indus- 
trious. He has the hunger for land which outlives all other passions 
and turns everything else—every vice and every altruism—into non- 
sense. He loves land as some men love beauty. All his wisdom is 
summed up in this, that to own land is good, to sell land the ultimate 
folly. He is a peasant. 

Perhaps the best-done thing in the book is the story of Wang 
Lung’s relations with his wife, O Lan. O Lan is a slave girl, chosen for 


her ugliness, because pretty women (women with small feet, that is) - 


are no use on the land. She bears child after child to Wang Lung, works 
at his side till the very hour cf her confinements, obeys him like a dog. 
Wang Lung’s feeling for her has nothing of love as we know it, only 
duty. Certain things are due to her, as certain things are due to an ox, 
and in these he never fails. But she is only a convenience; to loye her 
would be slightly shametul, a kind of infatuation, like loving an ox. 
How could one love a waman with large feet? Love is for concubines. 
When O Lan lies dying, worn out with work and childbirths, Wang 
Lung looks at her and thinks how ugly she is. He knows that she has 
been a good wife, even.dimly feels that he might be sorry for her. But 
he is not sorry; her big feet repel him too much. Still, he knows his 
duty. He buys her an expensive coffin. E. A. B. 


_ SWEET MAN. By Gilmore Millen (Cassell) 7s. 6d. 
po’ Buckra. By G. M. Shelby and S. G. Stoney (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. 


h, 


Both these novels deal with the colour bar and both of them are, in _ 


my opinion, handicapped by inappropriate titles which do their 
thesis rather less than justice. For Sweet Man, despite certain physical 
candours, tells a starkly bitter tale of a young ‘yellow’ Negro’s 
ignoble life and death, ard Po’ Buckra is only relatively concerned 
with its “‘po’ Buckra” or poor white characters, its hero being one of 
those Ishmaelitish indivicuals in whose veins the blood of Negro, 
Red Indian and European unezsily mingles and who are contemptuously 
known in the Southern States as “Brass Ankles.” The contention, that 
men of mixed (or muddled!) race are practically sure to develop the 
varied vices of their various ancestors to the exclusion of their corre- 
sponding virtues, would still seem to want for proof; but, so far as 
these two unhappy hybrids are concerned, the experiment in ‘dys- 
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genics’ was certainly not encouraging. The egregious “John Henry” in 
Sweet Man and the shifty irreclaimable “Barty Gunson” in Po’ Buckra 
seem to have escaped their share of atavistic virtues as completely as it 
is possible for human creatures to do. And the sympathy with which 
we follow their unerring trails of misadventure and misconduct is of 
a very different sort from that which we lavished in our youth on the 

excellent “Uncle Tom” in his increasingly uncomfortable “Cabin’ 
But it is, all the same, a very intense sympathy and the writers man- 
age to secure it for their unheroic heroes without any undue use either 
of didactics or sob-stuff. For more reasons than one, these two serious, 
but quite exceptionally thrilling, stories are worth more than a merely 
superficial reading and one can only hope that the ever-rising flood of 
‘Good New Fiction for the Library List’ will not sweep them too soon 
beyond the reach of the readers that they deserve. Readers that they 
might serve, too! In spite of much woolly humanitarian talk, there is 
not really, in these Islands, much interest in the problem of the colour 
bar. The general feeling seems to be that in these days it is the concern 
of America and that English people don’t need to bother about it. In 
the way of revealing the colour bar as a localised variant of the biggest 
and most universal problem of our human relations—the primitive 
instinct to dislike the unlike—a good deal really remains to be done, and 
works of imagination—slightingly called works of fiction—seem still 
to be among the best means of doing it. G. M. H. 


BOLSHEVISM AT A DEADLOCK. By Karl Kautsky (Allen & Unwin) 6s. 
.. “The shock with which one returns to other authors, to find them 
Joose, slipshod, vague and meretricious, makes one realise his (Lenin’s) 
uniqueness as a writer.” Few exercises are better calculated to make 
one endorse this pronouncement of Prince Mirsky’s than a study of 
the book under review. Its object is to prove the imminent and inevit- 
able collapse of Bolshevism. Eut a generation which, seventeen years 
ago, was assured by experts o7 similar mentality that a European war 
was (a) impossible, (4) bound to end within three months through 
exhausted resources, may be forgiven if it prefers to await the issue of 
events, rather than prophesy absolute failure or success. But if the book 
will convince only those who are convinced already, it is profoundly 
interesting as a psychological study. Kautsky tells us little that is new 
(or true) about Bolshevism, but much about himself. A very un- 
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flattering, because unconscious, self-portrait emerges: of a man shallow, 
vain, self-seeking; “loose, slipshod, vague and meretricious”. We must 
leave it for posterity to discover whether his brand of social and 
political economy or Lenin’s is superior; but we can decide for our- 
selves, immediately, out of their. writings, which of the two is the 
great man of his time. Kautsky’s object is to prove his case; Lenin’s to 
test the truth of his case, and, if it prove false, to find a better one. 
Kautsky is the complete egois-; Lenin perfectly disinterested: Kautsky 
all for his own glorification, Lenin the man who completely forgot 
himself in his absorption in the endeavour to free humanity. i 
| M. ROBINSON 


YOFUKU, OR JAPAN IN TROUSERS. By Sherard Vines (Wishart) 7s. 6d. 

Travel books, especially thcse of the better sort such as Mr. Huxley’s 
or D. H. Lawrence’s, reveal more the state of the writer’s mind than the 
state of the country through which the author has passed. Mr. Sherard 
Vines after six years as a Professor of English in Japan has here re- 
vealed himself as a charming and cultured Englishman who has read 
and can quote from all the books usually reviewed in the Criterion, but 
as one whose spleen and liver make him take refuge in preciosity and 
irony. 

Far from finding Japan “a pageant of gold and scarlet temples, 
mountains dredged with icing sugar, flesh pink “herryavenuesand poly- 
chromatic dancing girls” Mr. Vines is fascinatessand repulsed by the 
primitive quality of the drainage and sewage systems: although its 
people wash their bodies thrice as muchas the English do, he still con- ` 
tends that taken~all in all Japan is a most squalid and unhygienic 
empire. Moreover, the Japanese is all the time trying to keep up appear- 
ances, to “save face” before the other first-rate powers. This leads to 
most transparent and magnificent hypocrisyand humbug. The Japanese 
imitates, for, business reasons, the outward appearance of the Ameri- 
can-negroid non-conformity, yet gay lasciviousness and the phallic 
cult peep continually from under the skirts of puritanism. 

The primary culprit is the American pastor, who preaches on “golfing 
with God” and who leads the Japanese to imagine the god of the 
Occident as a handshaking Y.M.C.A. manager with a talent for organ- 
ising social evenings. But the end is not yet. The Buddhist Bishop of 
Hawaii is waging a holy and gallant war against the non-conformists 
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of that group oz islarcls. After all, Christianity may be the religion for 
the West, but perhaps the Japanese would be well advised to re- 
patriate our Christian missicnaries and teach us to leave other coun- 
tries to find their owr. salvation. JOHN RODGERS 


SEED ON THE WIND. B+ Rex Stout (Kennerley) 7s. 6d. 

Many critics, the publisher says, consider this the most important 
novel to come out of America in the last five years. Why not ten, 
or fifty? It is a Havelock Ellis “sexual history”, unfolded back- 
wards in best psycho-analytical style, of a woman whose passion is for 
having babies—each by a different father. It is very cleverly told and 
suggests that Mr. Staut is worth watching; but does it really matter. 


EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS. By F. L. Lucas (Cambridge University 
Press) 4s. Cd. | 

There is a way of popularising literature without cheapening it, and 
Mr. Lucas’s manner of exposition passes the most stringent tests. He 
makes the stud:; of poetry seem attractive without making it seem 
simple. He has judgment as well as zest, imagination as well as scholar- 
ship; and he knows chat an cunce of suggestion is worth a ton of 
dogma. Above all, he writes concretely, and can find just the image or 
the analogy wh:ch will enlighten a difficult issue. 

The Introduction tc this book isa brilliantand enthusiastic “apology” 
for poetry: a statement, directed to the plain but intelligent man, 
which shows what pleasures and what discipline poetry can afford him. 
It affirms, with ergument as well as passion, the belief that poetry, far 
from being a luxury tor the elect, is both essential and accessible to 
democracy. | 

In the rest of the beok, which is a survey of eight of the Victorian 
poets, Mr. Lucas does more than set these figures in perspective and 
unravel the crit:cal judgments that have been passed on them. By 
reference and compar:son and illustration in particulars, he is all the 
time building up a statement of the general principles of poetry. 
Closely knit into the appra?sement of Browning and Hardy and Tenny- 
son and William Morris and the rest there is the thread of a theory of 
poetry which to a perceptive reader may serve as “ the end ofa golden 
string.” This is a book thar deserves the warmest recommendati on, no 
less to those whe know their way about poetry than to those who are 
looking for a way into it. W. E. W, 
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THE ADELPHI FORUM 


The contributors to the ADELPHI FORUM this month are so vigorously 
controversial that we have decided to allow them the first pages of the 
magazine. To the casual reader thz discussion may suggest dog eating dog, 
or what Lenin called “the indiscipline of the intellectuals”. But we believe 
the issue between Mr. Murry and his critics is crucial. Each man’s belief 
in this matter will vitally affect his attitude to every problem, from the 
personal in the deepest sense to the social in the broadest.—kD. 


Religion and “The Adelphi” 


HE Editor has kindly given mé the opportunity of making a few 

comments upon Mr. G. B. Edwards’ notice of my Prospects of 
Humanismin the June number of the Adelphi. I shall 5e excused, I hope, 
if instead of dealing exclusively with his spirited asszult upon my essay 
I pass to certain wider issues which it must inevitably raise for all those 
who are interested in the future of the New Romanticism. 

The aim to which the Adelphi is addressing itself need not be char- 
acterised in these pages. In essence, it is the exploration of the possi- 
bilities of a new mode of consziousness, in which the head shall be 
organically co-ordinated with the heart. In so far as the paper em- 
phasises the need tor this co-ordination it is performing an invaluable 
service; this one is only too glad to allow. But for myself, while being 
perfectly sympathetic to this. venture, I am inclined to doubt 
whether the line along which Mz. Murry and his followers are attacking 
the problem is really likely to prove fruitful. My odject in this article 
is to give this dissatisfaction as clearly defined a form as I can. 


Si 
[ begin with the vital question of the nec-romantic attitude to the 
intellect. The plea of the Adelphi, as we have noted, is for a proper 
integration of the passional and the intellectual faculties of the soul. 
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But it would seem that what is actually commended to us by the 
romantic thinker is a condition of wholeness which is only to be 
effected at the cost of giving altogether inadequate satisfaction to the 
demands of the rational nature. It is a cardinal tenet of Mr. Murry’s 
philosophy (which appears, for all intents and purposes, to be the 
‘accepted philosophy of the delphi as well) that what he designates as 
the “practical consciousr.ess”, the consciousness which is concerned 
with the plane of relative manifestations, cannot bring us into touch. 
with reality; this is the function of the “imaginative consciousness” 
alone, the activity of which is one of pure contemplation. I will not 
examine this antithesis here; I have elready in my book drawn attention 
to some of the formidable difficulties which it entails. What I wish to 
stress at the moment is the dangerous type of anti-intellectualism which ( 
it fosters in these who have szen fit to adopt it as the basis of their 
thought. The effect is to carry the revolt from reason—a revolt which 
is up to a point salutary enough—to really perilous extremes. For the 
unhappy consequence is that by the thoroughgoing neo-romantic 
practically every type of “abstract thinking” comes to be regarded as 
being on exactly the same level. Yet it is surely evident that in our 
efforts to lay hold on an avowedly incomprehensible reality we are 
driven to exert ourselves to the uttermost to formulate our experience. 
in rational, “abstract” terms. We are bound, certainly, to reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that, since teing is organic, no purely. intellectual 
formulation of the truth can evr be final. But it is no less true that-the 
form of things, the processes o7 the cosmos, the system of hierarchies, _ 
interdependencies and mutual determinations which are elicited by the 
reason are, to say the least of iz, as much a revelation of the Real as is 
that revelation which is afforded to the poet—and to the romantic poet 
especially—by what may be described by contrast as significant 
particularity. 

In a word, we must recognise that there are different modes of 
Imagination, poetic, philosophic and scientific, by all of which our 
experience of reality is symbolised, and none of which we can safely 
afford to neglect if we wish to orientate ourselves properly to life. But 
I find among modern romanties (Mr. H. PA. Fausset is a brilliant 
exception) a lamentable disposition to limit its scope and treat the 
rational mind with something like disdain. 

The attitude is very well exemplified by Mr. Edwards’ criticism of 
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my € own book. The central thesis which the work advanced was 
substantially the Adelphi thesis: the thesis that our fundamental 
problem to-day is that of bringing the mind and the heart into-a con- 
dition of creative unity. My handling of the theme was, however, 
essentially intellectual; I was not offering a symbolical picture or 
delivering myself of a poetic manifesto, but putting forward a closely 
reasoned and doubtless somewhat wearisome piece of analysis. It was 
placed, however, in the hands of a reviewer for whom, as a typical 
romantic, every type of theorising is equally suspect, for whom there 
is no real distinction between mechanistic science and natural phil- 
osophy, or between academic philosophy and the rationalisation of a 
spiritual relationship to the universe; and who detects no essential 
difference. between that type of reasoning which has its origin in a 
discontinuity of being, and that which represents the result of an 
attempt to attain to the greatest possible degree of intellectual abstrac- 
tion which is compatible with fidelity to the experience of the “heart”. 
In treating of philosophy I wrote the words: “The only philosophising 
‘that is worth having is that which has come into being through the 
individual’s expressing in terms of severely abstract thought a con- 
sciousness which might alternatively, given another type of tempera- 
ment, have expressed itself in terms of poetic creation”. I wrote also 
that philosophy must “utilise all. the resources of reason to sub- 
stantiate the fact that the nature of Reality cannot be fully apprehended 
by the exercise of the reason alone”. An intellectual enterprise of this 
type has, it would appear, practically no meaning for a mind of Mr. 
~Edwards’ stamp: The-fascinating and vital work of such a writer as 
Ramon Fernandez, in which one finds an austerely classical intelligence 
engaged in the scrutiny of a type of experience to which the romantic 
soul is alone sensitive, would be for him simply devoid of significance. 
So, at any rate, his treatment of my own essay would seem to 
suggest. For, although it was evident enough that I was at least 
attempting (however unsuccessfully) to deal with some of the problems 
of the “unified consciousness”, he dismissed me impatiently as a barren 
intellectualist, a person who “takes refuge in complexities of thought 
which are confusing and misleading”. Yet the whole point of the book 
lay precisely in the endeavour which it embodied to hold on at one 
and the same time both to the sensuous and to the ideal without failing 
to do justice to either. 


—_ 
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Equally.characteristic was his attitude to Mr. Murry himself. After 
remarking that Mr. Murry has lost himself in “a maze of self-hypnotic 
intellectualism” and that my criticism of his theories is accordingly 

“quite justified” (i would not make such an extreme claim myself), he 
goes on to observe calmly that such an analysis as that which I have 
undertaken is in any case “‘a futile procedure”, as I have failed sighally 
to penetrate to the man himself. So we are asked to believe that pro- 


_vided a thinker is somehow “right” in his attitude to the world, it isa 


matter of trifling significance that (if we are to take this view of Mr. 
Murry’s work) he organises that attitude intellectually in terms of a 
system of ideas which is vitiated by the most serious inconsistencies! 
And this even when we are concerned not with a poet, but with a critic 
who has deliberately taken upon himself the responsibility of providing 
people with their standards of value! For such a thinker as: Mr. 
Edwards all purely intellectual activity becomes therefore nothing- 
more than a sort of incidental accompaniment’ of spiritual activity, 
and not only an accompaniment, but an irrelevant accompaniment at 
that: there is no vital correspondence between experience and its 
rationalisation. Abstract thinking is merely epiphenomenal in char- 
acter, so completely unrelated to being that the fact that a person’s 
formal philosophy is profoundly unsatisfying may be accepted without 
the least perturbation. One type of theorising is as good—or as futile— 
as another: all that matters is the response of the soul to the ineffable, 
the mystic throb of communion between the solar plexus and the heart 
of the World Organism. And this really will not do. People who adopt 
this easy-going I-contradict-myself-very-well-I-contradict-myself 


' attitude are not properly fighting to achieve a “new synthesis”; they 


are seeking with inexcusable slovenliness to sjriplify the oer by 
kicking the intellect downstairs. ` 


of G2 


I wish I had space at my disposal here to indicate how this romantic 
disregard of the rational element in experience finds expression in the 
attitude of the Adelphi. I am reluctantly bound to confess that over 
and over again I have met in its otherwise most suggestive pages with 
a type of philosophical thinking which positively cannot be tolerated 
by any person who has any respect for the proper function. of reason. 
But it is, apparently, accepted by the majority of the readers of the 
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paper without embarrassment or compunction (at least, such protests 
as find their way.into its pages are faint and irresolute in the extreme). 
And the reason is, quite simply, that the reader to whom these dubious 
speculations are addressed is in nine cases out of ten the /iterary reader. 
After a good many years of experience, I have been forced to the con- 
_ clusion that when it is a question of philosophical theorising the literary 
reader will swallow almost anything. He is not concerned with impli- 
cations and inferences; it is sufficient for him that the passage which he 
is studying gives co a vague and genial sense of well-being and 
expansion. What he demands is not meaning as the philosopher under- 
stands it, but uplift. As a result he is at the mercy of any talented but 
sophistical writer who is capable of presenting his ideas with eloquence 
P and charm. He will passively accept from that subtle philosopher,M. de 


Gaultier, an interpretation of mysticism of the most perverse and mis- 


leading order. He will listen with docility to that accomplished wizard, 
Mr. Santayana, while he expounds an esthetic philosophy of the most 
dangerous type. And he will remain undismayed when Mr. Murry 
rejects the idea of a personal God on the basis of the findings of a 
“practical consciousness” which in another connexion is represented 
as impotent to relate us to the Real. 


` t §3 


This weakness in the romantic’s attitude to the mind is inherent also 
in his attitude to morality. The one, indeed, inevitably implies the 
other. For if that plane of relatives with which the “practical con- 
~ sciousness” concerns itself is deemed to be unreal, then the activity of 
the moral will, which is employed essentially in distinguishing between 
“good” and “evil”, becomes unreal as well. Once assume that it is by 
pure contemplation alone that the Real can be experienced, once assume 
that to the purified vision every object becomes equally “significant” — 
and the nerve of morality is cut at the root. It loses all claim to transcen- 
dental sanction and becomes a matter of. personal prejudice or inclina- 
tion alone. Why be good when badness į is just as lovely to the con- 
templative eye? 

I am aware that the plane of the moral is not ultimate. Every person 
who is in the least imaginative must appreciate the fact that on occasion 
we.can enjoy a state of mind in which the fact that a thing is is perfectly 
sufficient for us. There is indeed a sense in which, as Mr. Murry utges, 
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a syphilitic child is as “valid” as a healthy one. But it is also no less true 
that from another point of view the problem of morality is for us a 
problem of life and death. If we lie, if we fail in courage or loyalty, we 
defile ourselves at the core. ‘This fact is just as momentous for us as the 
other fact that in a different sense the spiritual lies altogether beyond 
all opposites. So we are faced with a contradiction, a contradiction 
which needs in some fashion to be resolved. 

My objection to the neo-romantic attitude is that this type of 
problem is never fairly faced, but invariably slurred over. Mr. Murry, 
for instance, tells us on the one hand that we should cultivate that 
untainted vision for which the spectacle of “things as they are” is 
sufficient, while on the other he exhorts us passionately to pursue the 
path of virtue by making ourselves into “significant variations”. That 
is to say, without even alluding to the fact that he is doing so, he leaves 
the two halves of his philosophy completely uncorrelated. And this 
cannot satisfy us. We have an obstinate feeling that he is abandoning 
_ the problem just at the point where the real work begins, and where, 
what is more, it first becomes vital from the human point of view. Nor 
shall we be satisfied if he appeals in reply to the principle which he has 
elsewhere laid down that it is only the “practical consciousness” which 
is disturbed by such inconsistencies. For it is on the plane of the 
“practical consciousness” that we are in this case engaged. 


§4 


' I come finally to the romantic attitude to Religion. The religion of 
the Adelphi seems for all practical purposes to be that of Mr. Murry. 
It is distinguished by several very revolutionary features: the notion of 
a personal God is abandoned, morality is deprived of its transcendental 
sanction, the element of the supernatural is completely repudiated. But 
when the more orthodox student of the subject complains that these 
conceptions raise for us very grave difficulties, and have as a result 
been rejected by some of the deepest religious thinkers in the past, 
Mr. Murry blandly assures him that this is because these people did not 
undergo the mystical experience of death and rebirth in a sufficiently 
profound sense. 

But surely the burden of justification rests rather upon Mr. Murry 
himself. Why, after all, should we expect that the religious minds of 
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humanity for the last few thousand years should have been so fatally 
misled, and that it has been left for this romantic philosopher to set 

~- them right? Is there no force, then, in the appeal to experience? Is it not 
with Mr. Murry very much as it was with Freud in the years after the 
War? A thinker appeared with the startling contention that the key to 
all our reactions was to be found in the fact of sex. And many quite 
intelligent persons believed for a time that he had really reversed the 
whole tradition of human experience. But within a decade the one- 
sidedness of his views had become manifest. 

We come back to that blessed innocence of the literary person to 
which I have already referred. Mr. Murry’s religion remains satisfying 
to those who, like its sponsor, have reached this region of experience 
along the pathway of art. Such thinkers, alive as they are to many 
aspects of the problem which escape the narrowly orthodox, yet have 
no really valid standards with which to measure manifestations of the 
religious spirit. If I may be forgiven for saying so, they are too 

y inexperienced. They are prepared to accept without question such bare 
assertions as that we have outgrown the classical experience of God, or 
that we have nothing to-learn from the theologians. And conversely 
any pronouncements on the subject of religion, however unconsidered, 
can be almost sure of their respectful attention. Listen, for example, to 
the confident accents of Mr. Edwards: 

All experience is religious; it merely varies in intensity and value. 

. . « The so-called religious experience . . . is the experience of a 

man when he forgives and is forgiven, when he loves and is loved. 

. . . The Lord created the world and all that is in it; and deep within 

His world He has remained ever since. . . . The only serenity 

worth while is not one which is artificially invoked by the deliberate 

exercise of spiritual discipline, but one which is earned by suffering 

a full responsiveness to the natural demands and relationships of life, 

` etc., etc. 

These are palpably the judgments of a man who is altogether un- 
aware of the enormous complexity of the issues with which he is deal- 
ing, who imagines that he is solving problems when he is really only 
defining where the real issues begin. Could anyone possibly write like 
that who was familiar even to the smallest degree with the mass of 
material accumulated by modern research in the field of religious 
psychology? Or if the testimony of such thinkers as Newman, von 
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Hügel, Soloviev, or Karl Barth meant anything to him whatsoever? 
Obviously not. 
§5 


Tt comes to this. What we are in need of at this stage in the modern 
religious adventure are not declarations and manifestoes, but science. 
By this [ mean that among those people who are really alive to spiritual 
realities to-day there must be free discussion and a sincere and dis- 
interested attempt to do justice to all the diverse aspects of religion. 
As Mr. Aldous Huxley has urged in a letter recently published in these 
pages, we must concern ourselves with “verifiable psychology”. And 
it was from this point of view that my so-called “attack” on Mr. Murry 
was written. I was not concerned primarily to oppose his conclusions, - 
but to make a plea for a proper evaluation and a more extensive review 
of the facts. I do not dismiss affirmations and personal confessions as 
unimportant; they have their place, and an important place at that. But 
they need to be supplemented by scientific thinking. 

There are those among us who had hoped that when the Adelphi was 
reconstituted it would become a sort of forum for the exchange of 
views among those who were sincerely grappling with the problem of 
modern religion, “a medium of expression’, to quote from the 
prospectus issued by the Editors, “for those who believe in a new 
integration of consciousness”. It would appear, however, that it is 
concerned instead with advancing the views of a single, if by no means 
insignificant, faction. This may well serve to give prominence to an 
attitude with which we can profitably be made acquainted. But at the 
same time it cannot but diminish both the extent and the impressive- 
ness of the paper’s appeal. 

| LAWRENCE HYDE 


The Faith of Unfaith 


DO not feel that I can usefully reply to Mr. Plowman’s criticism of 

my “religion”. Of all subjects those of “God” and “faith” seem to 
be among the least profitable to argue about. In my essay on The Veil 
of Good and Evil J made an attempt to communicate a truth which is to 
me self-evident. I am sorry that it is not self-evident to Mr. Plowman; 
but I am neither surprised nor cast down at ni inability to understand 
my meaning. 

Is it a defect in my statement, or in his E that is to 
blame? I do not know. I did my best to make my meaning comprehen- 
sible. If I could have done more to that end, I would have done it. IfI 
could do it now, I would do it. But I fear that any effort at re-statement 
would be merely reiteration; convincing to the convinced, but to the 
doubtful a cause of added doubt and to the hostile of further hostility. 

My chief offence, it seems to me, in Mr. Plowman’s eyes arises from 
that which is my chief merit in my own: namely, that I have striven to 
make it impossible for anyone to misunderstand me. They may not 
understand me—I can put up with that—but they shall not misunder- 
stand me. I might say, for instance, with some truth that I am in agree- 
ment with Mr. Plowman’s concluding sentence: “I am without self- 
confidence: in the God that I know I have perfect faith. His being per- 
petually enters and redeems my world of existence”. But I chose, very 

positively, not to use that form of statement. It does not promote 
- understanding and it does give occasion for misunderstanding. I can 
attach a profound and satisfying meaning to those words, but I cannot 
ensure that others would attach the same meaning to heni I have no 
safeguard against the abuse of the words, if I were to make them mine. 

Mr. Plowman’s whole essay is a warning of what would happen 
were I to take the easy path of accepting statements which I know to be 
capable of misunderstanding. I should be interpreted in Mr. Plowman’s 
sense. I understand that sense. I know what Mr. Plowman means, and 
I do not believe that it is true. His total meaning is false to my experience 
of life. Therefore I am bound to reject it. He insists that it is true to his 
own experience of life. That I cannot deny. If he is content, I am satis- 
fied. I have no desire to convert him; but he must not seek to make a 
proselyte of me. 
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The difference between our positions is vast, and unbridgable by 
words. We might use the same phrases, each with his own meaning, 
but the meanings would be quite different, and quite irreconcilable. No 
diplomatic compromise is tolerable. I wrote in my essay that “imagina- 
tion, if it can be described as a will at all, is the will to submit to ex- 
perience. Ultimately, I suppose it is just an instinct, a simple being thus 
and not otherwise in the total organism”. To which Mr. Plowman 
replies that “ to describe imagination as just instinct is to be woefully 
ignorant either of imagination or of instinct”. Well, I must put up with 
my woeful ignorance; it is mine, it is me—it also is an instinct, in the 
sense in. which I describe an instinct, “a simple being thus and not 
otherwise in the total organism”. Mr. Plowman would summon Blake 
to teach me better. Imagination zs “spiritual sensation”. Very good. 
And what is “spiritual sensation” but a simple habit of the total 
organism? What difference to this does the fact that it is called 

“spiritual” make? 

To tell the truth, I am growing very weary of the insistence on the 
“spiritual” habits as generically distinct from the other habits of the 
human organism. They are distinct in the sense that they are different: 
but that is all. The dichotomy of man into “spiritual”’ and “‘sensual”’ is 
no longer tenable. Man zs a unity. I don’t wish to argue about it. Let 
those who cannot accept my axiom go their own way, and leave me to 
mine. But I feel impatient when I am told that I am a sort of renegade 
to the spiritual life, and that J am confusing the condition of being 
beyond. good and evil with the condition-of being below them. Spirit 
is the highest reality to me; but I believe that it is only attained by a 
complete denudation of the ego. From this complete denudation in 
which I passionately believe, Mr. Plowman seems to me to shrink away. 
His creed is so precious to him that he cannot suffer it to be torn away 
from him. He wants the universe to satisfy his heart, and he will have it 
so. Eternity must compensate for existence. I hold that that very natural 
and profound desiré is the last refuge of the ego. It has to be rooted out. 
Life will root it out if only we allow life to do it. But the ego tenaciously 
defends itself against that eradication. From my point of view that is 
Mr. Plowman’s condition. His ego has built a universe in which to hide 
itself from destruction, and he calls that eternity. He refuses to die his 
death, and suffer his final purification. 

The worst of these statements is that they seem to imply self- 
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righteousness. I appear to indicate that I am a better man than Mr. 
Plowman. I should like to be as good. But I can cry, with Keats, 
- “Give me this credit—that I strive to know myself”. I am as a man who 
has waked up, by painful stages, from a dream. Mr. Plowman is 
dreaming still. I accept the fact. But when he would persuade others, 
and me, that it is my duty to go on dreaming, I have no choice but to 
decline, as clearly and emphatically as I can. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


God, Faith and Mr. Murry 


RECOGNISE as valid Mr. Plowman’s description of the state 
“beyond Good and Evil which is to be attained only by knowledge 
and love of the will of God”, although I should prefer to say “only 
by perception of reality”. But why do both these writers speak as 
though “love truly impersonal and disinterested”, the change from 
selfhood to selflessness, the submission to something not oneself, were 
attainable only through the experience of a beloved person’s death? 
Mr. Murry, with his tendency to dogmatise, lays great stress in God on 
his approach to vision through despair; and implies that this is the one 
way of attainment; he repeated himself to this effect recently in the 
Adelphi, at the end of a course of lectures, so that the passage acquired 
added emphasis; and now Mr. Plowman follows suit. I agree with him 
that the only criterion of validity is personal experience; and this in- 
forms me, what my intellectual idea of probability would suggest: 
that there is no one way to a state beyond Good and Evil but many ways. 
Nor is that state attained, even through despair, once and for all. Mr. 
Murry is a case in point; for nobody can read his works with attention 
and not notice that in him what I call purity is intermittent: he can 
declare the truth with moving accuracy on one page, and indulge his 
selfhood on the next. And further, besides being only intermittent 
(except in great saints or adepts) once it has been attained, the state 
can be attained not only by a sudden blaze but by a gradual 
dawn. 
It would be tragic if the growth of this species of religion out of the 
waste land should be marred at the outset by dogmatism, which is only 
ill-disguised vainglory. One of the delights of existence is to perceive 
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in widely dissimilar minds and writings the knowledge that human 
development is going and must go from selfhood to disinterested love 
—in Freud for instance, or in W. B. Yeats, Mrs. Shove, Edwin — 
Muir. Some of them would hotly repudiate Mr. Plowman’s definition. 
I myself do not believe in God; where he speaks of the knowledge and 
love of the will of God, I should speak of the pure perception (here 
synonymous with love) of reality. But I know by his description that 
we mean the same thing, E. B. C. JONES 


Mr. Plowman’s Dualism 


ANY of the younger readers of the Adelphi will, I think, share 

my regret that Mr. Plowman chose two such terms as “God” 

and “Faith” for casus belii in his criticism of Mr. Murry’s essay, The 

Veil of Good and Evil. For many now-a-days such words are blurred 

with a haze of unreality which obscures unnecessarily any discussion 

into which they are introduced; but it is chiefly in his concluding 

sentences that Mr. Plowman seems to me to betray the dualistic ten- 

dency which almost inevitably accompanies the use of the word “God”, 
and upon which I would like briefly to comment. 

In the passage where he describes his profoundest experience of 
reality (which he calls “God’’), Mr. Plowman is in line not only with 
Mr. Murry but with all who have ever attempted to describe the ulti- 
mate realisation of man: that he is not “himself” but that he is one with 
that Life which is manifested in “himself” and in all the other forms _ 
of creation throughout time and space. But the concluding passage is 
a disappointment. It appears that he still believes “himself” to be 
separate from that Being which he calls God. He finds it necessary to 
assert that he is not “self-confident”, and that he has “Faith” in a Being 
Who perpetually enters into and redeems his world of existence. But 
the gulf that “Faith” has to bridge is a figment of the dualistic mind. 
Omnis existentia est perfectio. We have no need of Faith in God; nor 
of any Divine Being to enter and redeem the world of existence. It is 
sufficient to see reality, which is neither good nor evil, hateful nor 
lovable, but eternal and perfect. The shadows which seem to obscure 
it are cast by our own minds—which are opaque, but may become 
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~ransparent. This realisation is no longer impossible—it becomes 


\ . ». » s . s . a 
ultimately inevitable, once the dualistic tension in the mind has gene- 


rated the first spark of pure perception. When we have seen deeply 
enough into reality to know this, we shall no longer fear to be called 
self-confident, because we shall have lost self-consciousness. We shall 
no longer fear the judgment of ourselves or others upon our actions, 
because Life itself will act through us. | 
But the free and disinterested action of Life cannot take place 
through us while our minds are still casting shadows on the perfection 
around us, for while the shadows are there we shall still be obsessed 
with the problem of Evil: the ideal of free and irresponsible action will 
seem to us to spring from weariness or indifference and we shall not 
recognise it for what it truly is—the goal and consummation of Life. 
The actions of one who has achieved this realisation will seem “un- 
righteous” to some, to others “righteous”; but for himself it will be _ 
sufficient to know that they are conscious acts and not, like most of 
what passes under that name, semi~conscious reactions. 
RICHARD REES 


Dualism and Spiritual Life 


“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the spirit 
is spirit: marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 

HE world as we know it is obviously the result of a conflict of 

forces. What is called “the problem of evil” is an attempt to 
account for one of those forces: it is an attempt rationally to separate 
from those things which we like, those things which we dislike. In the 
effort to establish universal principle, it has always been an unsuccessful 
attempt because, ultimately, good and evil are only the names we 
award to results we approve or disapprove—as will be readily recog- 
nised by those intelligent enough to see that there can be no finality 
about moral judgments. Morality is, however, a temporary and partial 
recognition of what is true, namely, that the world as we know it 
results from a contention of forces—forces which may perhaps be 
most easily described as static and dynamic. Metaphysically speaking, 
then, we may say that matter results from an activity where previously 
there had been none; but as this idea is incomprehensible to reason it 
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may be more intelligibly represented by analogy between the creative 
activity of the artist and the creative activity of the world as we know it. 4 

Every work of art is the result of a unique contention of forces. The 5 
originality of a work of art is determined by its conception: if thar 
conception is due to an imaginative experience then the work of art 
will be original; but if the conception is not due to such an experience 
then true conception has not taken place—the work is not organic and 
whatever of originality may result will be due to subsidiary concep- 
tions made while the work is in progress. But assuming true concep- 
tion, there is immediately set up in the artist a passionate desire for 
creative conflict; and his desire is to transport from the world of things 
immaterial (i.e. from his mental vision, or mental audition) what he 
has “seen” or “heard”, and by means of sensuous interpretation to 
bring it into the world or actuality. Thus he employs, it may be, paint 
= and canvas, and, by using them so as to give a visual similitude of - 
natural objects, is able to make visible something that has hitherto been 
invisible. That something i is of course his vision. The painting is an 
image of his vision, not the vision itself; but the truth of his picture 
will depend upon the degree of living intensity with which paint and 
canvas upcall his vision. 

Now the point to remark is that the most lively element in this 
activity is one which is sensibly invisible and materially non-existent. 
What the artist sees in his moment of perception cannot be transferred 
to the perception of another except by some image, for it has no. 
material substance and indeed no existence apart from his imagination. 
Yet, if he will submit his vision to the incarnation of paint, and labour 
to create something which is as lively an imitation of what he has seen 
in his mind’s eye as he, by the exercise of all his energies, can make it, 
then what formerly had no sensuous life will appear in the world of 
matter: paint and canvas will express a form of life thathad hitherto not 
found expression. 

In pure perception there is no conflict; but directly the desire to 
give this perception form begins to germinate, conflict begins—a 
conflict analogous to the growth of the amceba, or the entry of any 
new principle into an old organism. And—what is of the whole im- 
portance to us at this moment—this conflict is life as we know it in this 
world. 

T'have used this analogy to sugpest that an anterior cause to the 
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manifestation of life as we know it must be sought if we are to have 
sane conceptions about life. The conflict we behold in every mani- 
festation of life is necessary for its appearance but not inherent in its 
conception. The whole question of dualism therefore resolves itself 
into a matter of time-sense: if we are speaking of conceptions we are 
wrong to use the terms of dualism; if we are speaking of appearances 
we are wrong to use the terms of monism. In other words, dualism 
is the true condition of the life of everything in this world: only in 
the world of pure spirit is reality conceivable apart from conflict. 

MAX PLOWMAN 


Materialism 


À HERE are some people who have disliked my use in this book* 

and elsewhere of the word materialism. The word naturalism 
might indeed do as well, but nevertheless, I do not feel tempted to 
substitute it. For I cannot but feel that their very dislike of the word 
materialism supplies an adequate reason for its retention. Their objec- 
tion seems to me to be largely based on the flavour of iron filings it 
leaves in the mouth. For my part I have no dislike of this flavour, 
which I even regard as an essential ingredient in any modern cake. 
For me the symbol of modernity is the steamship. It is useful and it is 
beautiful, but it has killed one of the most beautiful of all things which 
-have ever existed—the sailing ship. That lovely thing of the past is 
the price we pay for the lovely thing of the present. If it costs an effort 
we must still pay that price and pay it with good grace. To long for the 
return of the sailing ship, to hanker after the good old times, is to 
repudiate the creative spirit, to refuse collaboration with the world 
to-day. 

As we stand we are still on the threshold of a mechanical age. And 
are we already tired of it? Or is it just that the tired ones have the loud- 
est voice? Certainly, there are many voices raised against the machine, 
proclaiming it to be devoid of any ultimate significance. But people 
will never find an ultimate meaning unless they can finda meaning all 
along the way. And if they can do that then the ultimate meaning loses 


* This passage is taken from the preface to the new edition of 
Mr. Sainsbury’s Theory of Polarity (The Adelphi) 3s. 6d and 2s..6d. 
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its significance. Those who can find a meaning x life are not afraid to 
admit that the tombstone is its goal. We leave it to more primitive 
people, the Russians, to make an ideal out of the job in hand. But with 
our capacities what could we not achieve if we had their capacity to 
believe it was worth while. We look in vain for something spiritual 
behind the machine. They give spirituality to it. 

This generation is content to enjoy all the physical comforts that 
modernity can offer it, but it is loth to relinquish those spiritual com- 
forts which modernity would seek to take away. It is just this renuncia- 
tion which is implicit in the word materialism whose moral counter- 
part is stoicism, and whose zsthetic counterpart is epicureanism. The 
ability to renounce something is at the basis of all style. Whether in 
philosophy, art or manners, true style is based on choice, and that 
choice is, in practice, not so much between the good arid the bad as 
between the goad and the best. Thus style rests chiefly on the rejection 
of the less good, on the ability to withstand the temptation to include 
too much. Where this ability is lacking, all thought, all art, all action 
becomes mere profusion. 

GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


T. 0. BEACHCROFT 


A Young Man in a Hurry 


LD Mr. Gromm believed in taking his time. He liked to go 

about his business slowly, nodding his whiskered face with 

unhurried calm. That was the way to get things done well in the 

long run. “I takes me time, but pretty general I gets thur arlright. 

But I takes me time”. It seemed almost as if Mr. Gromm’s time 

was different ‘from other people’s time—the outcome of a long 

collusion between two old cronies. With the aid of time Gromm 

` had conjured up substantial possessions; his cottage and a neat 

little bit of land round it, foot by foot, year by year, for fifty years. 
Gromm and Time understood each other pretty well by now. 

But Percy Iggdon was a young fellow of a different temper 
altogether. He had auburn hair and a sanguine colour. He thought 
Gromm was an old hunks. One evening he came skidding and 
clattering down the road on his bicycle, just as Mr. Gromm was 
walking very slowly from his cottage to the well. Percy was in a 
tearing hurry to get home, because he wanted to see if he had won 

—a prize in a newspaper competition. He rang his bell, shouted 
several times and then banged violently into Mr. Gromm’s back. 
The bicycle shot one way, Percy crashed on to the hard road, and 
Mr. Gromm was hurled into the ditch in front of his own cottage 
gate. Percy was terrified at the force of the collision. Surely he 
must have broken some of those brittle old bones? 

But even as he took stock of the bearded old man lying in the 
ditch he felt a desire to laugh at him. Silly old garp. If only he’d 
had the sense to move and think a bit quicker this need not have 
happened, wandering over the road like an antique off a tombstone 
or something. 

Mr. Gromm remained in the ditch quite motionless. Fortun- 
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ately it was dry and as it was summer, the lush growth made soft 
falling. He might have been sitting in an armchair, with his feet 
stuck up on the road in front of him, and his back on the bank `“ 
behind. Percy took him under one arm and gently pulled him up, 

“Tm terrible sorry, Mr. Gromm”, he said; “I am really. I ’ope 
I didn’t ’urt you?” 

Mr. Gromm slowly dusted himself and picked a few stray 
grasses off his coat with care. 

“I ain’t urt”, he said resentfully, “but it’s little short of a 
miracle you ’oven’t broke my back. I should ’a’ thought you be 
got more sense than to come tearin’ down ’ere like a scarlded tom- 
cat. You’d ’ave only got yerself to thank if you’d mucked me up 
to rights.” 

“Pm very sorry. I’m very sorry”, muttered Percy. He was 
thinking only of the competition. But as he turned away Mr. 
Gromm laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“As it ’appens it’s arlrignt, but supposin’ it ’ad been old Mrs. 
Mutch, or my grand-niece Josephine as is carryin’?? Wot would 
"ave happened then, eh?” 

“Tm sure I’m very sorry”, said Percy. But Mr. Gromm hadn’t 
done with him yet. 

“You didn’t pause for to reflect upon that, did you? Eh? . 
You were in too much of a’urry fer that.” 

Again Percy felt a restraining hand on his forearm. 

“PIL tell yer what’s your trouble, Percy. Yer afvays in too 
much of a *urry. Now don’t get fidgetin’ off. I’m telling yer this 
because it’s something as I want to larn yer, partikler. Take yer 
time, Percy. You was born in too much of a ’urry—didn’t yer 
Ma never tell yer about that?” 

“Mother died ’fore I was school-age.” 

“Well, it’s true”, he said, holding Percy’s arm and working it 
up and down as he spoke. “You be come into the world in a 
’urry and.now yer a young man in a’urry. I'll be caddled if you 
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ain’t”. He chuckled, and moved off with measured step towards 

-the well. 

Percy picked up his bicycle. Silly old jobbernowl, he thought, 
as he raced along. Just because he’s known me ever since I was a 
child, thinks he’s got the right to ee to me like a school-teacher, 
now I’m twenty. 

Bother these old dummies out of the ark, he thought. Can’t 
they imagine that things is changing and even Edgerly’ll be 
changed in ten years? They want folks like me as can move a bit 
fast, and they'll be respecting me for it one day. Only I shan’t 
wait for that—lI shall be off on some good job, running me own 
garage somewhere by then. Now I wonder has that paper come 
yet and whether Pll ’ave got a prize? That’s all I want, just a little 
money to start me off. 

Percy was always in a hurry, on Friday evenings, to get home 
from the motor works where he worked, because Friday evening 
brought his copy of the Live Wire, and every week this paper ran 
a phrase-making competition, for which Percy always entered. 

He stood to make £500 out of this competition any week. 
Probably it would be soon, but certainly it must come eventually. 
Then he was always going in for other competitions and lucky 

- draws. That brought the odds down still further. 

He flung the bicycle against the bank and jumped up, scorning 
the steps. Percy’s parents had died when he was young, and ever 
since he had lived with Mr. and Mrs. Feather and their son Amos, 
who kept the one village shop. | 

“Hullo, Amos”, he said, pushing the door open so sharply 
that the old clapper bell rang madly: “Post come all right?” 

“Here it be then, Mister Live Wire”, said Amos, throwing him 
the orange coloured packet. Percy quickly tore it open and turned 
to the competition page. 

“Well”, he said, after a few seconds, “no luck this time—gone 
to a post office worker at Birmingham this week. I bet that'll be 
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some mud-headed old fool who don’t know how to use the 
money.” i 

“Well, there’s another of your sixpences fooled away”, said © 
Amos, who was a gcod ten years older than Percy; a zende 
dark-faced fellow who spoke very seldom, and very ee 
when he did speak. 

“Oh, shut that, Arnos”, said Percy, “You're as“bad as old . 
Gromm you are, and how do you know I haven’t won one of the , 
small prizes. 4s it happens I have, there you are. Ten re, 
now who’s wasted sixpence? Eh?” 

Percy felt triumphant and excited. It. was an omen. He ies 
old Mr. and Mrs. Feather in from the garden and astonished them ~ 
with the news. As he ate his tea he told’ them: of his ideas for” 
getting on, of the main road garage he would be rutining one day, 
and who knows what that might nct lead to? He talked very fast. 

After tea he insisted on Amos coming down to the’ pub to see 
a few fellows and celebrate his win. Amos came ‘reluctantly; he 
preferred his garden. Percy was rather annoyed to find Gromm 
and a number of older men in the bar parlour. As he was telling 
them the news they heard a car outside and in another moment a 
stranger stepped in—a brisk gentleman in the forties, apparently. 

The assembled company had hardly taken him well in when . 
they found he was addressing them with rapid speech. 

“Good evening, gentlemen”, he said, “My name’s Captain 
Whitaker, and I’m helping to organise a kind of lucky draw to — 
help the Cottage Hospital at Overleigh. We have to run it im the 
form of a competition so as not to come up against the lottery 
laws. The first prize is a thousand pounds, and this is what'll’ 
interest you. The entries are confined to members of the county, 
so you see it’s bound to go to a county man. We aim to get 
another thousand for the hospital beyond the prize money, and 
there are only a few more tickets to go. Who’s on?” l 

Percy felt his heart jump into his throat—a thousand pounds! 
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This must be the very reason why he had felt so certain that ten 
bob was an omen. As he stared at the beer ringed table, the yellow 
panels and the red faces round him, he had a curious feeling. 
They all bulged and leaned towards him with a heavy insistence. 
He was going to win that thousand pounds. He knew it. The 
excitement of the evening spun round this point. 
. “Here you are, sir”, he said, on ave a ticket, PIL ’ave zwo and 
make certain.” 
“Good. man”, said Captain Whitaker and began to tear them 
out ofa book. 
. “PI tell you what, Amos”, said Percy, “you take one of them 
tickets and we'll make a bargain to share the winnings if either 
grikes lucky—see?” 


“Well I doan’ know | 
“Oh, come on”, said ai “do fer once ’ave a little Bump: 


tion. Don’t you want a thousand pounds?” 

“Oh, all right”, said Amos, looking higubriois, “PII take one. 
It’s a bond then.” 

The other-men in the room seemed hardly to have grasped 
the Captain’s drift. They watched him steadily as he tore out the 
coupons and explained the competition to Percy. 

“Wait a minute”, said Mr. Gromm, “’Ow much did yer say 
these tickets were?” 

"A chorus of “Ahs”? and nods ran round the parlour as if 
Mr. Gromm had found words for something the others had 
been unable to formulate. 

_ “Five bob each.” 
, There was a silence, then Mr. Gromm spoke again as if for the 
whole company. 

“No thank yer”, he said, “I ain’t go no five bobs to go chuckin’ 
away, even if others have. Times be middlin’ ’ard for that kind 
œ? rashness.” 


A new shifting of legs and elbows expressed a plain forthright 
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assent to this, and Mr. Gromm, gathering way, shook his bearded 
face and was heard to mutter: “Foolishness if you ask’ me, all 
them ’ere sweeps and draws as seems to be all the go” 
- “Well”, said the Captain, cheerfully, cutting him short,“ you’re 
certainly at liberty to think what you please, and there’s no 
obligation. As a matter of fact we’ve really raised the money’ : 
that we set out to get. We judge next week and we'll let the 
winner know a post on Friday. We shan’t have the results 
in any paper.” 

Again Percy’s heart jumped. Only a week to wait then. 

POs I hope one of your enterprising young fellows wins 
t’, said the Captain, and he was gone. 

That be a fine thing to do with ten bob”, Gromm cae 
length, so that the whole room could hear. “You take it from m 
no good never come out of tossing yer money about like so muck” 
’ay. No good carn’t come out of = lotteries and lucky dips, ee 
my lad, No good carn’t come—— : 

“Ain't it my business?” said Percy, and he rushed out of the 
room and struck out into the quiet coloured May evening to try 
and walk it off. 
= Fed up he was with all their fatheaded nagging and esting 
on in the same way that they always had done. Because it always _ 
had been, then it must be right, and old Gromm lecturing him like 
any schoolboy in front of half the village. Of course he was in a 
hurry and that was more than any of them ever had the sharpness 
to be. The soil was in their bloomin’ heads that’s what the trouble 
was, generations of it, and they wouldn’t think or move much . 
different to a clod of earth. 

Their ways annoyed him. Their thoughts annoyed him. Their . 
drawling old country speech annoyed him—he was learning to 
speak as if he didn’t come from the back end of nowhere, why 
couldn’t they? 

And Amos would he as bad as any of them if he didn’t look 
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out. Though he had more regard for Amos than anyone. Amos 
was a fine chap and a brainy chap too, but why wouldn’t he raise 
a bit more go and gumption? Time and again Percy had pointed 
out to Amos that as the town crept out towards the villages, and 
the workers at the motor factory, many of them, now lived nearer 
to Edgerly than to town shops, Amos had a big custom waiting 
for him, if only he’d look alive and stock a bit more and go after 
them. Oh, he fairly wanted to take Amos and kick some more 
up-to-date ideas into him. It made him quite frantic. 

And then to have that hairy old mommet of a Gromm sneer at 
him, the scrimping old muckworm, what right had he? He 
couldn’t stand it much longer. He’d walk his chalks and clear 
‘Out ofthe village. 

He thought suddenly of the Hospital Competition and of the 
curious sensation he had had in the bar parlour. Yes, he still felt 
the same. Something was going to come of it. And he felt glad 
that Amos was in it too; it would be a bond of brotherhood be- 
tween them. Through it hed win Amos to his ways of thinking, 
get him out of the old dead and alive ruts and they'd do big 
things together. And in only a week the news would be out. It 
would come in a letter on Friday. He was trembling with excite- 
‘ment when he got home. 

So Percy’s thoughts ran on all the week, wove themselves into 
the rhythm of the machines at the shops, raced in his head as he 
pedalled home from the works in the still, cool evening. 

But on Thursday evening he found the suspense almost un- 
bearable. He drifted out for a walk after tea and finished up at the 
pub. When he passed Gromm he almost felt a sense of triumph at 
what was coming. As he got inside the bar a friend said to the 
landlord: S 

“Ullo, here is Perc) Snow be that right wot you were telling 
us?” 

“Right enough”, the landlord answered, “sure as I’m drawing 
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yer a pint o brown ale now. There was a young feller in ’ere an 
hour ago from Edgminster, said as ’ow he couldn’t say nothing 
. definite, but there was a rumour as an Edgerly man had won 
that ’ere ’ospital draw.” 

Percy clasped his head between his hands and tried to keep 
calm. It was him or Amos then. They were the only people in 
Edgerly whe had tickets. He told himself to think no more about 
it and wandered out again. 

There was no early post in Edgerly, so Percy had to be content 
to go off to work next morning without news. 

When he got back, there was his weekly Live Wire as er 
and another ee He picked it up with pulsing heart. It was 
addressed to Amos in typescript. Percy glanced heedlessly throug’ 
his paper. There was no prize for him in that. He could hardly 
resist opening the letter. s 

Then Amos came in. 

““There’s a letter for you, Amos”, said Percy. 

“Oh”, said Amos. “For me—whoever's sent me a letter?” 

“Look and see, I should.” 

Amos opened the latter and read it very slowly. An expression 
of faint surprise crossed his eyes, then very quickly he glanced at 
_ Percy and put the letter in his pocket. He turned away. ` 

“Is there anything—anything in it?” said Percy. 

“No”, said Amos, and went into the kitchen and shut the door. . 
Percy could hear him talking in a low voice to his father. 

Percy waited some time quite numb and dizzy with shock. 
What the hell did it mean? Why couldn’t Amos tell him the news. 
Did he want tc conceal it? Then a dreadful idea crossed his mind: 
supposing Amos did want to conceal it, so as to keep all the 
money for himself. He had no idea that Percy had already heard 
the rumour. And the Captain had said the draw was, not to be 
published. i 

Percy wandered moodily out of the shop dorad up the: 
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village street, his chin sunk on his chest. Then from the distance 
he saw Amos run out of the cottage, pick up his own bike that 
was lying on the bank and ride off. 

Percy walked on and found himself at the pub again. He sat 
down silently. 

“Lets ’ave a beer”, he said, and after a bit, “Sure that was right 
what you told me last night?” 

“Sure as I’m standing here”, said the landlord. “And there’s 
two or three of ’em been in to Edgminster to-day and say they 
’eerd the same thing theyselves. *Aven’t you ’eerd nothing, 
then?” 

“Not a thing”, said Percy, “at least... .” 

* He never meant to talk about it, but it had been all pent up 
inside him for days now, and as he had another beer and then 
another the whole story came out. 

“That ain’t fair, then”, they were saying. “Why,” e cael to 
share it with you in this very room. | ’eerd ’im with my own 
ears.” 

“That Amos always were a silent one. You watch him—they 
silent ones... .” 

An hour cee and another. Time and again they thrashed it 
out. Percy drank and drank, and when he plunged out it was 
dark and his head was whirling. 

The loathsome meanness of it sickened him. To think that 
he had been looking forward to sharing this with Amos, helping 
him to do something a bit better, and it was his by right, and now 
the scroungy little muckworm eaten up by stinking mean-minded 
greed to grasp every penny as if it was his ticket for Heaven— 

A bicycle lamp flashed in front of him, shone in his face, and 
there was Amos on his own bicycle. 

“Hil” shouted Percy, and caught Amos by the arm, almost 
knocking him over. 

“Mind out; you'll have me over”, said Amos. “What the hell 
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are you playing at?” l 

“Who said you could take my bike?” said Percy. 

“Whats up with your” 

““Where’s that money of mine?” 

“Don’t be a bloody fool”, said Amos, “You be drunk. Get 
home at once.” 

He tried to move on, but Percy pulled the bicycle away. Amos 
pushed him aside pretty hard, and Percy fell down on the road. 
He at once got up, swearing filthily, all the tension of the week 
breaking out, and hit Amos as hard as he could in the face. Amos 
reeled back, tripped over the ditch and fell heavily through the 
wooden paling round Mr. Gromm’s front garden. It broke with 


É 


| 


a splintering crash. Amos caught at some ricketty poles covered 
with ramblers and pulled them down with him. Instantly a~, 


dozen dogs began barking madly and leaping at the ends of their 
chains. Doors were flung open and people shouted. Amos got up 
festooned with brambles and spitting a tooth out of his mouth. 
Then he snarled like an animal and rushed at Percy. 

They closed and swayed in the darkness, and fell headlong into 
the ditch clawing and pounding at each other. One of them was 
bleeding violently from the nose, but neither knew or cared 


which. Collars were torn off and faces punched and ground into - 


the earth. 

‘When they were hauled out of the ditch, there was a ring of 
people round them. Shafts of light flowed out of the cottage doors 
and everybody moved with huge grotesque shadows. To Percy 
it was all half-realised and penne Mr. Gromm was in the 
middle of the group. 

“Hi, you two”, he said, “Percy—Amos, wae be arl this 
about, you young nineters, you?” 

“Irs im”, Percy shouted. “Wants to sneak off with that five 
’undred quid ’e won in the ’ospital draw.” 

“I never won the ’ospital draw.” 
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“Yes, you did, you did”, yelled Percy. “Then what was in 
hat letter you ’ad?” 

“Tt wur a price list of some tinned fruits for our stock, if yer 
vant to know, and | ’ad to catch the post to-night with an order.” 

“I don’t believe yer—I don’t——” 

“Now stop yer clapperclawin’, yer blasted young fool”, said 
Mr. Gromm. “Amos never won that.” 

Ow do you know?” 

‘Cause I be won it meself, then.” 

“What!” said everybody. “Mr. Gromm! You been mighty 
juiet about it. You took a ticket after arl. Well, there!” 

“Yes”, said Mr. Gromm. “So ’appened I met that. Captain 
Whitaker next day in Edgminster, and ’e tarked me round to 
ake a ticket along of two young cockerels, as I sold ’im.” 

“Well”, said Percy, as this new grievance bore in on him. 
“Of all the unfair—” 

He broke away and was going off by himself, when he felt a 
aand on his arm. It was Gromm. 

“Ere, Percy my lad. Come into my ’ouse. I want to tark to 
yer.” 

Inside the cottage kitchen Gromm made him sit down. 
“Now keep quiet fur a few minutes”, he said. “I be going to 
nake a good cup of tea.” 

He busied himself with the kettle and tea canister, and Percy 
was thankful to sit silent, where no one could see him. Mr. Gromm 
reminded him of Adam somehow—everybody’s forefather. His 
twisted hands were the colour of earth itself. You could hardly see 
his face for hair. He still kept his shapeless hat on his head. 

Old Gromm had got the better of him then. It was only luck, 
of course, but somehow it seemed to prove Percy wrong in 
everything. Gromm gave him a cup of potent brew, took one 
himself, sat down and said, very slowly, as he cut off some plug 


tobacco, rolled it up and lit his pipe, 
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“Didn’t I tell yer no good couldn’t come along of this? Now 
yer see.” 

Percy sighed. It was all right for Gromm. 

“But that thur wasn’t wot I want ter say. Supposin’ you ’ad 
won, wot then? I don’t ’old with this easy come money. I’m in 
two minds to zive the ’ole stook of it back to the ’ospital. Money’s 
a thing as yer ’as to take yer time with to my way of thart. As 
the years go on, bits o’ things stick to yer. But you ’as to take yer 
time, and do it fer yerself.” 

“Now I always said about you, as yer’d be lucky if yer ever 
got a fiftieth part o’ what yer thart to get. Been saying that for 

‘years, I ’ave. Now what do you figure a fiftieth part œ this © 
thousand pounds to be?” | of” 

“Twenty pounds”, said Percy. 

Mr. Gromna rose and went to a cupboard. 

“Well”, he said, “take this twenty pounds, Percy. The captain 
brart it me in banknotes along of the news a couple of hours 
back.” 

“What”, sa.d Percy, unable to believe his ears. “For me: but 
look ’ere, Mr. Gromm j 

He was cut short every time he tried to express his thanks. 
After he had said good-night, Mr. Gromm stood at the window . 
and watched him walk slowly down the road. 

Percy was amazed as much at having the money at all, as at the 
way it came. He held the notes in his hand inside his breast 
pocket. Twenty pounds was not as much as a thousand, but it was 
a lot. He had aever had so much money in his life. A thousand 
pounds was tod much to expect. But this twenty pounds was real, 
solid. It was possessions. 

He had an impulse to run home at top speed and give the whole 
lot to Amos. “hen he thought he could make it up with Amos 
without that. Amos had the shop and th house coming to him. . 
Then what should he do with it? He would buy a motoz bike. i 
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No, he would take evering classes. No, he would take a holiday 
in London. That might lead to some new job. 

Percy walked more end more slowly. Eventually he came to a 
standstill, and let the night air fan his face while he gazed up at the 
stars. It was very still. Somewhere an owl was hooting, and there 
was a sound of murmured voices behind a lighted window. He 
felt the age-old life of Edgerly lap quietly round him. The be- 
vinning of the evening seemed a very long time ago. Somehow 
Percy felt much older taan he did an hour before. Somehow now 
3e had got the money, he did not want to do anything with it 
for a long while. He was in no hurry. He would just leave it for 
1 few months—for a year or two. There was plenty of time. It 
was a good thing to take your time. 


Liberty 


OU may do what you like, nowadays. 
‘The murderer, 

Whose shrieking victim newly in the grave 

Writhes in tormented death, 

Is a most interesting man, 

Of really morbid tendencies 
` As remarkable as Crippen 

Or Y or Z 

Whom you have zead about 

In the newspapers. 
_ The adulterer is a most attractive man 

For he attracted 

The adulteress; 

What better proof 

Of his attraction? 

The liar, the slanderer 

Is most amusing, 

He'll tell you, he'll tell you 

All of the scandals. 

(Oh, do write and tell me 

All the new scandals.) 

Murder and gossip 

You cannot go wrong 

You may kill with your razor or slash with your tongue 

You may do what you like nowadays, nowadays. 
` You may do what you like nowadays. 

BRYAN GUINNESS 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Loom Dance 


~ 


HEY had brought a “minute man” into one of the Southern 

cotton mill towns. A doctor told me this story. The 
minute men come from the North. They are efficiency experts. 
The North, as every one knows, is the old home of efficiency. 
The minute man comes into a mill with a watch in his hand. He 
stands about. He is one of the fathers of “the stretch-out” system. 
The idea is like this— 

There is a woman here who works at the looms. She is a 
weaver. She is taking care, let us say, of thirty looms. The ques- 
tion is—is she doing all she can? 

It is put up to her. “If you can take care of more looms you 
can make more money”. The workers are all paid by the“piece- 
work” system. 

“T will stand here with this watch in my hand. You go ahead 
and work. Be natural. Work as you always did. 

“I will watch every movement you make. I will co-ordinate 
your movements. 

“Now you see you have stopped to. gossip with another 
woman, another weaver. 

“That time you talked for four minutes. 

“Time is money, my dear.” 


“And you have gone to the toilet. You stayed in there seven 
minutes. Was that necessary? Could you not have done every- 
thing necessary in three minutes? 

“Three minutes here, four minutes there: Minutes, you see, 
make hours and hours make.cloth.” 


I said it was put up to her, the weaver, Well, you know how 
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such things cre put up to employees in any factory. “I am going 
~ to try this,” he says, “do you approve?” 

“Sure.” . 

What else is to be said? 

There are plenty of people out of work, God knows. 

You don’t-want to lose your job, do you? 

(The boss speaking). 

“Well, I asked them about it. They all approved. | 
“Why, I had several of them into my office. ‘Is everything all 
right?’ I asked. ‘Are you perfectly satisfied about everything?” 

‘Sure’, thev all said.” 


$ 


It should be understood, if you do not understand, that the 
weaver in the modern cotton mill does not run his loom. He does 
not pull levers. The lcom runs on and on. It is so arranged that 
if one of the threads among many thousand threads breaks the 
loom automatically stops.. 

Itis the weaver’s job then to spring forward. The broken thread 
must be founc. Down inside the loom there are little steel fingers 
that grasp the threads. The ends of the broken thread must be 
found and passed through the finger that is to hold just that 
thread. The wzaver’s knot must be tied. It is a swiftly made, hard 
little knot. It will not show in the finished cloth. The loom may 
run for a long time and no thread break and then, in a minute, 
threads may b-eak in several looms. 

The looms in the weaving rooms are arranged in ka rows. 
-The weaver passes up and down. Nowdays, in modern mills, 
she does not have to change the bobbins. The bobbins are auto- 
matically fed into the loom. When a bobbin has become empty 
it falls out and a new one takes its place. A full cylinder of bobbins 
is up there ato> the loom. The full bobbins fall into their places ~ 
as loaded cartr:dges fall into place when a revolver is fired. 
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So there is the weaver. All she, or he, has to do is to walk up | 
and down. Let us say that twenty or thirty looms are to be 
watched. The looms are of about the breadth of an ordinary 
writing desk or the chest of drawers standing in your bedroom. 

You walk past twenty or thirty of them, keeping your eyes 
open. They are all in rapid motion, dancing. You must be on the 
alert. You are like a school teacher watching a group of children. 

But these looms, these children of the weaver, do not stand 
still. They dance in their places. There is a play of light from the 
factory windows and from the white cloth against the dark frames 
of the looms. | 

Belts are flying. Wheels are turning. 

The threads—often hundreds to the inch—lie closely in the 
loom, a little steel finger holding each thread. The bobbin flies 
across, putting in the cross threads. It flies so rapidly the eye 
cannot see it. 

That is a dance too. 

The loom itself seems to jump off the floor. There is a quick 
jerky movement, a clatter. The loom is setting each cross thread 
firmly in place, making firm smooth cloth. 

The dance of the looms is a crazy dance. It is jerky, abrupt, 
mechanical. It would be interesting to see seme dancer do a loom 
dance on the stage. A new kind of music would have to be found 
for it. 

There are fifteen looms dancing, twenty, thirty, forty. Lights 
are dancing over the looms. There is always, day and every day, 
this strange jerky movement, infinitely complex. The noise in the 
room is terrific. 

The job of the minute man is to watch the operator. This 
woman has too many false movements. “Do it like this.” 

The thing is to study the movements, not only of the weavers 
but of the machines. The thing is to more perfectly co-ordinate 
the two. 
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Itis calléd by the weavers “the stretch-out.” 

It is possible by careful study, by watching an operator (a , 
weaver) hour after hcur, standing with watch in hand, following 
the weaver u> and down, to increase the efficiency by as much as 
a hundred per cent. It has been done. 

Instead of thirty-six looms let us say seventy-two. Something 
gained, eh? Every other operator replaced. 

Let us say a woman weaver makes twelve dollars a,week. Let 
her make sixseen. That will be better for her. 

You still have eight dollars gained. 


What about the operator replaced? What of her? 

But you cennot think too much of that if you are to follow 
modern industry. To every factory new machines are coming. 
They all throw workmen out of work. That is the whole point. 
The best braias in America are engaged in that. They are making 
more and mcre complex strange and wonderful machines that 
throw people out of work. 

They don’t do it for that reason. The mill owner doesn’t buy 
for that reascn. To think of mill owners as brutes is just non- 
sense. They have as much chance to stop what is going on as you 
have. , 

What is gcing on is the most exciting thing in modern life. 
Modern indus:ry is a river in flood, it is a flow of refined power. 

Ít is a dance. 


The minute man the doctor told me about made a mistake. 
He was holdirg his watch on the wrong woman. 

She had been compelled to go to the toilet and he followed her 
to the door and stood there, watch in hand. 

It happenec that the woman had a husband also a weaver, 
working in the same room. 

He stood watching the man who was holding the watch on his 
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wife in there. His looms were dancing, the loom dance. 

And then suddenly he began to dance. He hopped up and down 

“in an absurd jerky way. Cries, queer, seemingly meaningless 
cries, came from his throat. 

He danced for a moment like that and then he sprang. He 

knocked the minute man down. Other weavers, men and women, 
came running. Now they were all dancing up and down. Cries 
were coming from many throats. 

The weaver, who was the kusband of the woman back of the 
door, had knocked the minute man down and now was dancing 
upon his body. He kept making queer sounds. He may have been 

_trying to make the music for the new loom dance. 

The minute man from the North was not a large man. He was 
slender and had blue eyes and light curly hair and wore glasses. 
The glasses had fallen on the floor. 

His watch had fallen on the floor. 
All the looms in the room kept running. 
Lights danced in the room. 
The looms kept dancing. 
A weaver was dancing on a minute man’s watch. 
A weaver was dancing on a minute man’s glasses. 
Other weavers kept coming. 
They came running. Men and women came from the spinning 
room. 
There were more cries. 
There was music in the mill. 


` 


And really you must get into your picture the woman—in 
there. l 

We can’t leave her out. » 

She would be trying, nervously, to arrange her clothes. She 
would have heard her husband’s cries. 

She would be dancing, grotesquely, in a confined oes 
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In all the mills the women and girls hate more than anything 
else being watched when they go to the toilet. | 

They speak of that among themselves. ‘They hate it more than 
they hate long hours and low wages. 

There is a kind of deep human humiliation in that. 

It leaves a nan or woman flat, takes from him, as nothing else 
does, his manhood, her womanhood. 

There is this secret part of me, this secret function, the waste 
of my body being eliminated. We do not speak of that. It is done 
secretly. 

We must ail do it and all know we must all do it. Rightly seen 
it is but a part of our relations with nature. 

Dust to dust. 

Earth to earth. 

Ashes to ashes. 

This fish beck into the sea from which it came. 

But we civilised people are no longer a part of nature. We live 
in houses. We go into factories. 

These may ea part of nature too. We are trying to aajust our- 
selves. Give vs time. 

You—do not stand outside of this door, to this little room, 
holding a watch in your hand, when I go in here. 

There are some things in this world, even in our modern mass 
production world, not permitted. 


There are things that will make a weaver dance the crazy dance 
of the looms. | 


There was a minute man who wanted to co-ordinate the move- 
merits of weav2rs to the movements of machines. 


He did it. 


The legs of weavers became hard and stiff like legs of looms. 
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There was an intense up and down movement. Cries arose from _ 
many throats. They blended strangely with the clatter of looms. 

As for the minute man, some other men, foremen, superinten- , 
dents and the like, got him out of there. They dragged him out at 
a side door and into a mill yard. The yard became filled with 
dancing shouting men, women and girls. They got him into 
another machine, an automobile, and hurried him away. They 
patched him up. The doctor who patched him up told me the 
story. l 

He had some ribs broken and was badly bruised but he lived 
all right. He did not go back into the mill. | 

The stretch-out system was dropped in that mill in the South. 
The loom dance of the weavers stopped it that time. 


7 riolet 


OLD was the way as on I strode, 
And steel-shod boots struck fire 
From hard flint stones upon the road. 
Cold was the way as on I strode 
And dark the night, and great my load 
Of grief, for want of my desire. 
Cold was the way as on I strode, 


And steel-shod boots struck fire. . 
J. A. PARK 


L* 


HENRY CHESTER TRACY 


Dilemma 


ESTERN man: his power, his impatience, his blindness, 

his ar-ogance toward the unseen, his belief in himself, his 
ondless i ignorence of himself, his restlessness and his need for rest 
—how, short of death, shall he solve his mortal dilemma! 

He does not solve it. He dies, first scattering those fecund parts 
of himself thaz breed more of him and of his kind, as the parts of 
the sky-god vere scattered by Kronos, to breed furies and giants 
on the earth. He dies of unfulfilment. The life that is in him cannot 
complete itsel, and so be at peace. The peace that is in him cannot 
fructify and imcarnate a life. All that is beyond him, and he per- 
forms great deeds, pushes knowledge to its limits and Ats this, 
planet for a ncn-existent race. Discerning persons step aside when 
he approaches and seek for some Serena that he cannot 

“improve.’ 


This is rhetorical language, and the figures are unpleasant - 


figures. There is no “Western man.” There are individuals, 
variously abscrbed and obliterated into sport, commerce, fighting 


and government, or into the professions, and there is incoherent _ 


Mass. Out of this organised and sacrificial life of functions, or 
out of this incoherence, the problem is to imagine a self: cne that 


shall stand, in some portion of his time, outside the mélée cf his.” 


engagements and say, This 1 know, and experience and am. Who 
cari assume, for purposes of deposition, this role of conscious- 
ness? If anyone can, let him typify, in his own person, this diff- 
cult hypostasis. Can any do it? Can it be done? Personal con- 


sciousness cannot be appraised in another but, if it could be judged - 


and rated, whom would we select for the norm? Great men are 
often departures from the type. By their bias and concentration 
on one thing :hey correct error or the staleness of use. But we 
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shall not select any one name out of the Pantheon of great names, 
for the days of hero-worship are long past. We shall prefer, if we 
can find it, a figure out of common life, neither greatly gifted nor 
under-endowed. Because his significance, if we can state it, will 
be pertinent to our own self. 

It should be, one hazards, the business of novelists, or at least 
a fiction writer, here and there, to select such a figure and bring 
out his significance. But now we say, by and large, that the novel- 
ist fails. Either the common figure eludes him, or he does not 
attempt the thing we most need. He attempts a period or a blight, 
an incoherence, a fungoid affliction on humanity. In that, he 
succeeds. But he has failed us. He has not portrayed for us the 
figure we require, by knowing whom we may know and appraise 
ourselves. He has achieved only a caricature or a type. And from 
such portrayals we turn away surfeited. They compel weariness 
and disbelief in our kind. 

This weariness may be justified. But we require a measure of 
belief in “our kind”, as human persons—we must have the lift 
of it, else our progression downward is quick and sure. A several 
and fortuitous belief in “myself”, among scattered individuals, 
will not answer. There has to be a common ground of support 
for this inner faith and self-honour among men. Formerly the 
worship of a king or a saint sufficed us. That is no more. We . 
cannot even—as do the masses in India—pivot our self-faith on a 
Mahatma, a “great soul”. We are beyond that. Whether backward 
or forward, thus far Western man has progressed. And it was 
innate in him, even in that vast northern wilderness from which 
he emerged and fell upon Europe with stone knife and neolithic 
‘tranchet, to be sufficient to himself: in all, that is to say, which 
pertained to his aggressive life. Where his life touched mystery 
and the shadows, he leaned: on pagan faith—not on a priestly 
person. In all else he had a stout heart—his own. 

This stout heart I would retrieve out cf the mists of an ancient 
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past. No myths for me, and no heroes grown grotesque and 
gigantic in the mirage of prehistory, but a commonalty real, if 
slumberous, recognisable in some continuum which I can claim 
as belonging to myself. It does not lie outside of me. History, 
that taught me so, is false. I am cave man, dune man, man of the 
middens, of bronze and iron—I am proto-European man, at base, 
or I am nothing. I will look into my origins and derive myself a 
soul. I will see what can be made of this stubborn root and stock 
of my humanity before I condemn its effete branches—and my- 
self with them—as worthless wood. We grafted on that ancient 
stock an Eastern faith and a Roman culture. The union was never 
perfect. Its outgrowths were insecure. Now we are sloughing off 
the faith and toying with the culture. We have lost our robust 
music (or it becomes a museum memory) and we expose our- 
selves to rhythms from the dark—to an autonomic music that 
links us with remote beginnings, older than our own off-branch- 
ing from some primal Eur-African stem. It is a sign. 


ad * * x 


There is no extant figure in fiction by which I may know and 
appraise myself as person and as Man. It has not been the fiction- 
ist’s duty to produce him—or not yet—because it has been be- 
. yond him. The clues are too faint, or reach of them too great for 
his grasp. Unless I include this vastness in space and the time- 
stretch, I cannot know or appraise the thing that I am. Much of 
my life has been made into a system of denials, under a creed of 
the denial of self. In such a negative living there is no clear picture 
to be distinguished. The time-of-earth does not evoke it, nor its 
chemistry. What should be light is shadow, and that which shoulc 
remain in shadow is being exposed. Wanting unity we disinte- 
grate as persons, and not even the assurance of a male-self, re- 
flected in the soul of the Amerind kiya, is ours. Instead we ex- 
change opinions on academic subjects and bandy words in whick 
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there is no racial under-litt. We are sorry caricatures of Homo 
sapiens europaeus, whom woman may hope to rule. 

Such is Western man’s predicament until he becomes, not 
“class-conscious”, but worthily aware of himself—a self of such 
significance as can be compounded with all the ingredients that 
went into his making . . . since there was a world. 

This is no novelist’s task. It is the task of a free and thoughtful 
person, willing to fight his way into the unconscious and un- 
known—willing to find there something more than those co- 
prophylic residues on which so inordinate a stress is being laid. 
The centuries have been hard, but not entirely lethal to those 
qualities still embedded in his genes, that lifted his man’s gaze 
“higher than an ape’s—that bred his shoulder for the bearing of 
something other than the lash required by beasts. 

When he knows himself, perhaps he may know woman. Till 
then, she is on a confused plane, competing with the self that is 
not the true man—that is only a set of functions, and of corres- 
ponding behaviours, ordered by accident; and that accident called 
“civilisation”, but no longer urged as the hope of his race. 

Meanwhile I get a cleaner conception of the dignity of man— 
of myself as a palolithic person—by reading Osborne, or by 
- browsing in the excellent and restrained pages of Moir’s Anti- 
guity of Man in East Anglia, than by suffering through the bulk 
of twenty books by realists, who think to show man as he is. 
And I say to them all, If these be your treasures, let me alone, 
for I elect to live in the Upper and the Lower Paleolithic. I will 
grow up with the Cromer Forest Bed. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


A Philosopher of Detachment 


T seems at once a necessity and an impertinence to apologise 
for writing at essay length about Henry Chester ‘Tracy. 
Though he has been praised by such discriminating critics as 
Zona Gale, Mary Austin, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, H. S. Canby, 
William Allen White, Robert Nichols, and Christopher Morley, 
few readers seem to know of him. Yet he is so well worth know- 
ing, and with an importance altogether beyond his simply 
literary standing. Ours is the Age of the Machine. Mechanism, _ 
standardisation, are our watchwords, and grateful for the gifts 
they bring we blind ourselves to their dangers. The fact remains 
that standardisation is the enemy, the death, of organic life, which 
is always new, always unique. It spreads a desert of potential 
death about us, and in a soil which will not take our roots we 
shrivel and grow weak. We become spiritually shallow. We are, 
in Tracy’s own phrase, dying of thirst for experience, real 
experience, and yet all the while “there is an Amazon of experience 
all around; fresh, vital, for the taking. It requires only an attitude 
and a point of view”. In his books he proves his contention, not 
only defining and expounding that attitude but demonstrating 
its efficacy creatively, and thereby makes of his work as authentic 
a fountain of new value, of new vision—of veritable new life— 
as almost any other now being produced in his or our country. 
To reject him, to pass him by, is to neglect organic life, value, 
experience, in a day in which they are more sorely needed than 
ever before. 

No doubt he has contributed to his own concealment by his 
consistent refusal to align himself with any literary group or 
movement. Call him humanist, and he will accept the title; 
capitalise it into the controversial Humanist, and he goes to 
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ground at once. “If what I have to say can engage interest as 
spontaneous seeing and rendering of things seen, [ am glad to set 
it down in words; but I have no gauntlets to throw down and 
not much concern with a set of ideas that emanates from any 
head living or dead”. He has little regard for dialectic; his impulse 
is to find expression in art, and only “friends and human con- 
tacts divert this impulse and compel an effort in the direction of 
formulation”. His written work is small in quantity and in no 
sense portentous, and it is his habit, mozeover, to write diminish- 
ingly of himself as one concerned only with the little-watched 
scarcely-heard, “worthless things of the world’’—birds and 
“lowers and trees. He is indeed “a traveller in little things”, no 
more to be neglected than Hudson, to whom he has justly been 
compared, while some, reckoning what they have received from 
him, would set him higher. 

Even in his personal life he has followed the lonely path of 
one holding ideals neither common nor communal. He was born 
(let me admit at once that any account of Tracy must borrow 
from Zona Gale’s excellent sketch) a schoolmaster’s son at Athens 
in 1876—the Athens not of Greece but Pennsylvania. He was, 
however, only two years old when his father was appointed to 
an American school at Marsovan, in Turkey, and there on that 
high land ringed round by mountains, with visits to the Armenian 
upland lying between “the dome of Ararat on our south and the 
dome of Ala Goz on the north”, the child spent the next ten years. 
His memories of this period he has told in An Island in Time. 
It was a world of clean, bright loveliness, wild and yet without 
wild life, bleak and yet productive under cultivation—the fruit 
and flowers grew principally within walled gardens—and the 
boy, growing up in it, received his most vivid impressions from 
streams, flowers and birds seen as fresh and immediate against a 
stark background of windy mountains. But with these grew up 
another series of impressions, of words no less living than birds 
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and Uong from hearing “great English read aloud” by his 
father. He was twelve when he returned—after a holiday round 
of visits to Greece and Italy, Switzerland and England—to 
Pennsylvania; a year later he entered a school and college at 
Oberlin, Ohic. But his parents now had gone back to Turkey, 
and at Oberlir. “no voice read English greatly, and, missing the 
life of them, that boy was almost alienated from words. One man 
in particular, lecturing on history, intoned facts political, in voice 
sing-song and intonations wholly false. Another made pure 
history of an English course. Wandering, then, by Black River, 
or in woods celled North, or East, or South, he sought to keep 
alive a spark which ‘college’ seemed forever determined to kill. 
And sometimes he set his wanderings to words. He became expert 
in those knowledges nearest his heart. Sciences called botany and 
ornithology, with allied branches, although they missed the 
meaning, kept at least on the borderland of what he sought. He 
accepted as a routine all the technique required by science; but 
held his soul in reserve”. In that quotation appears the mature 
Tracy in embryo, but many years were to pass before his “words” 
appeared in priat; he was 48 when his first book was published. 
He became in de course a teacher at Oberlin, but some restless- 
ness in his spiri-—its workings may be glimpsed in the story of 
Shoes in Zhe Shadow Hros—tforbade his settling to normal 
scholastic routine, and he set off westward. For a while he was 
principal in a school in Vernal, Utah; for a while he farmed there. 
He cut railroad trails in Montana, and yet again turned to bee- 
keeping for a living in Idaho. Probably it was his marriage which 
brought him about 1910 to the necessity for resuming his 
ordained career, and he obtained an appointment in California 
as a teacher of zcology. Presently he settled at Hollywood, when 
it had yet to become notorious the world over. Of later years, 
deserting biolog for English and Nature study, he has found in 
the more progressive and experimental schools a compromise 
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between stereotyped educational methods and the creative 
necessities of his own being, but clearly a considerable period was 
passed first in the ordinary schools where his work was simply 
“toil” to be plodded through conscientiously but without joy, 
and it was not until 1925 that he could relate in print how, by a 
“pleasant miracle,” his schoolmaster’s job had “suddenly become 
enchanting”. Until then he had had to look beyond the schools, 
outside Hollywood, for that recreation which was in truth his 
re-creation, and as in youth he had found his happiness not in 
the class-room but tramping the Pennsylvania and Ohio woods, 
lovely with hemlock and thrush-song, so now he sought it 
wandering alone on the mountain trails of the Californian Coast 
Ranges, memorable experiences of wood-visits and river-driftings. 

The vital change coincided, I imagine, with his writing of dn 
Island in Time, towards 1924. He seems to have reached at that 
time a point of crisis, of all but unbearable “psychic pressure”. 
The ideals, the life-values, he had always instinctively clung to 
were in danger of succumbing to hostile environment and routine. 
He could not let them go; equally he could not, without the sup- 
port of some objective creative expression, sustain them. The 
conflict grew. He was “almost in a dying condition, his energies 
depleted to the dregs’’ when he applied for leave of absence from 
what had become “an intolerable grind of duties”. He went away, 
and suddenly wrote his first book in twenty days, at a stretch, in 
the necessity to recreate and reassert, if only for his own satis- 
faction, the unspoiled realities, the sources of authentic happiness, 
of his own boyhood in Turkey and Armenia. In doing so he 
discovered himself as literary artist, and the “pleasant miracle” 
already mentioned was but one of the psychological adjustments 
consequently effected, as the book itself was but the first“of a 
series of writings. 

A “great” writer Tracy may not be, if the adjective imply wide 
range, power, prolific production, but ke does contribute some- 
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thing which is Lis own, and which is, moreover, very apt to the 
hour. In a period of dissolving values he comes forward to “assert. 
a value”. To those who ask what they must do to be saved he 
replies that it is perhaps more important that they should że; 
his is a gospel of life lived not as effort but as art. He has, how- 
ever, no patience with esoteric views of art; he sees artistic insight 
—‘“the only mcde by which the content of experience may be 
grasped as a unity and a value apart from want and will’—not 
as the privilege cf the few but the heritage of all, in fact so normal 
and universal thet “unless one participates in this kind of creative 
seeing, one’s experience is not complete”. This idea of a percep- 
tion independent of want and will, seeking not advantage but 
beauty, and issuing not in action but mood, is fundamental to all 
that Tracy has wzitten; it is identical with that of Keats’s “superior 
being” who could declare of things that “though erroneous they 
may be fine”. It :s a philosophy of detachment by no means easy 
to sustain in a soziety based frankly upon want and will, and it is 
interesting in this connection that in America Tracy’s work has 
sometimes been tagged “defeatist’—not conducive, that is, to 
the high doctrine of Get On or Get Under. One is glad therefore 
to find him facing this particular point in Towards the Open, and 
vindicating, as a trained biologist, his position as being not only 
a social adjunct but necessity. Almost all we value most he declares 
to be the product of biological leisure. “Civilisation began when 
things began to ke more beautiful than they needed to be”. With 
human variation in particular—and “life progresses, if at all, by 
means of the mutant individual’”—we enter the metabiological 
sphere. ““The social best do not survive by means of a Darwinian 
fitness, nor are they necessarily the finest genetic types”. In one 
sense, admittedly. his significant man does stand outside society, 
self-sufficient on the plane of sheer being; yet in another and truer 
sense he is the very flower of society, giving freely to all of an 
unique blossoming, instead like the commoner weed seeking cnly 
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the power to stamp its own repeated image everywhere, acquir- 
ing and hoarding, constricting all life inward to itself. Paradoxi- 
cally, he whose personality is most completely manifested is 
actually the most impersonal; the superior man recognises no 
inferiors, self-realisation is “a mode of transcending the self”. 
He alone offers society true service, for he alone is emancipated 
from self-interest. . 

The problem is to achieve detachment in a society actively 
hostile to and eliminative of all that does not conform to its 
habits and instant needs. You cannot bestow it “by fat, formula, 
or creed”. “There is but one mode. . . the unforced leisure of 
the earth”. That Tracy should find his solution in turning to that 
enduring background of nature, from which man emerged, and 
which must, ultimately, absorb him and all his works as tranquilly, 
may be due partly to the conditions of his own upbringing, but 
it is more than personal idosyncrasy, it has a universal validity. 
It holds, at least, an “aspect of permanency” which, if nothing else, 
would suggest the inconsequence of the individual struggle for 
power in the light of ultimate ends. “Pyramids, Luxor, the Acro- 
polis at Athens—all these are eloquent of transformation. But a 
forest, a mountain, carries the mind beyond change. It is here, 
and not among human ruins, that the eye learns to see through 
and beyond an ephemeral and a futile world”. But in fact it goes 
far beyond that into the realm of positive values, as appears in a 
passage from an uncollected essay which though lengthy may be 
quoted as illustrative at once of Tracy’s philosophy, his a 
and his prose:— 


“I value the natural forest because it clears the mind of an illusion 
of age and corruption, a fear and horror of decay. These things are 
harmonised; and against a lying logic of futility there is an eloquence 
of living leaves. ‘These have their season of life and pulsation. When 
it closes their energies are returned to the tree; their substance, too, 
in a seemly manner that only a human prejudice misinterprets. 
There is neither death nor dreariness among sodden floorings of 
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winter leaves. Regret is a foreign importation. Leaf-life may, as 
some say, be sentient, but the plant souls are not drugged into a 
false heaven. They accept sunlight and they accept change and 
sleep. Leaf-green but sams their chemical achievement, by which 
they thrive without fevered running to and fro. With it they have 
formed a philosophy that we, their restless relatives, rarely know 
how to embody or use. When we do, men call us ‘poets’, or ‘philo- 
sophers’;but we have merely revived a wisdom that was extant when 
the first paradise was built. 

“I find this wisdom walking in the arid Western hills: Here is no 
paradise of lofty shade-trees, springs, rivers, ferny depths; only a 
steep slope of rocky ground sparsely covered by a dwarf forest and 

‘strange semi-shrubs that put out small drought-resistant leaves. 
There are aromatic sages, and Artemisias; buckthorns, Rhus species, 
suffrutescent sunflowers and buckwheats, with rolled or firred 
leaf-blades; others waxy, hirsute or spined. I find them sufficient. 

They are what they are, and it contents me. I find them constant, 
unfevered, unaffected by excitement and change. Each leaf is 
adequate, and better to me than a spoken word. Beside their 
commonest conversation my pages seem poor... but I give 
them a page. Laurocerasus, Eriogonum, Rhus, Rhamnus, Ramona— 
these are some of their estimable names. How shall I present them? 
Not in Latin, for we are friends. I will evoke them, make them into 
mood. For those who wiil have it, they are there; drought and its 
acceptance; persistence against passing ills; a veiled pain-for- 
perfection, of infinitesima! cells; producing pattern, outlining form, 
adjusting plane and angle for each efficient leaf blade—all that, and 
a vast faithfulness to the Unknown on the part of these inconse- 
quential small things. We are of one primal plasma, and I have 
pushed my head into a troublesome plane. I drop to their level for 
restoration, and with them, to-day, I drink eagerly of the first 
autumnal rain.” 


r- 


Here is the essential Tracy, by inclination pure nature observer 
and'recorder, consciously intent upon the sufficient beauty of un- 
conscious growth, and concerned not to establish a philosophy, 
in any ordinary meaning of the term, but to distil a mood. “I’m 
an impressionist, who would evoke mood by giving you the 
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mood-reflecting elements bodily”. Thatis his especial literary aim, 
and in all his work he appears primarily as a connoisseur and con- 
veyer of moods, his books and essays either actually “mood- 
bearers” (An Island in Time and The Shadow Eros), or concerned 
with literature generally as such (English as Experience and 
American Naturists), or directed to establish the value of such 
mood derived from “æsthetic” perception (Towards the Open). 
He himself regards his work as possessing essential continuity 
as the “‘growth-product” of a single interest in perception, cul- 
minating in the book which is to be his next major publication. 
In An Island in Time, The Shadow Eros, and miscellaneous essays 
he has written as an artist of “those minor things which are not 
reckoned worthy of mention by the learned ones of the world’, 
but in which for him lie the colour and beauty of life. An Island 
in Time (1924) caught out of the past, to save from oblivion, the 
remembered beauty-values of boyhood’s clear perception. Not 
autobiography in form, it was in fact simply that; the content 
was real, not imagined. In Towards the Open (1927) he summoned © 
the discipline and knowledge of his biological and academic train- 
ing to assert such values as not only zsthetically valid but also 
intellectually tenable, substantial enough to be the basis of a view 
of life, social as well as individual. It is in the result Tracy’s least 
characteristic book; nevertheless for those readers who are not 
prepared to accept his values as self-evident it provides his best 
introduction. In The Shadow Eros (1927) he returned to the mood 
of his first book, presenting what may be regarded as a parable 
of escape from this world of purpose into the naturist’s realm of 
mood. Again it falls very close to autobiography, for those who 
will look below the surface, but the author’s interest at least is not 
in any detachable meaning. If his evocation of “the unimportant 
things of this world”—bird and blossom and tree—cannot incite 
one to experience and appreciate them for their own sakes, then 
it has failed. (The miscellaneous essays contain some of his very 
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best work in this kind, but remaining uncollected cannot profit- 
ably be mentiored in any detail here.) 

It is in English as Experience (1928) and American Naturists 
(1930) that he carries to the farthest point of demonstration his 
view of perception as thoroughly normal and general, even 
though, in an environment hostile to it, attainable only “through 
a deliberately ckosen and actively exercised mental organisation”. 
In the former work he exhibited in a panorama of English litera- ` 
ture the manne: in which impulse derived from such perception 
again and agair. “broke the glaze that comes on language when 
it becomes ‘literary’ and subject to scholastic techniques”. In 
one chapter towards the end and again at length in American 
Naturists he scught to show how “‘a spontaneous literature of ` 
unique quality ^as grown up through precisely this kind of per- 
ception, emancipated from canons of form and style”. Emanci- 
pated, be it noted, from canons of form and style only; discipline - 
is for Tracy a constant in art, but literature succeeds only as it is 
organic, not contrived, expression of impulse. English as Experi- 
ence is an attractive and highly successful attempt to exorcise the 
academic treatment of literature as a museum piece, a corpse 
whence the spirit has departed, by showing it, from Layamon to 
Stella Benson, ey alive as a carrier of unique experience 
uniquely expressed. “Every word in the language, except as it is 
murdered, is alive”, he has written elsewhere, and here he proves 
it The KA i a elas rightly described by Mary Austin as 

“one of the chcicest books of literary criticism that has appeared 
in the Western Continent”. American Naturists tacitly puts the 
case for “naturist” literature as a refinement ‘upon literature 
generally, not, s some would suggest, a reversion to the primitive. - 
Its hall-mark is not so much its closeness to the primal source of 
impulse as its complete faithfulness to mood. Subjective as mood 
must be, there is a real truth in the fundamentally false distinction 
Tracy makes: ‘ A poet exploits moods, emotions, takes of from ` 
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é point in nature and may never return; he skims or soars because 
he must say the unsayable. A naturist walks on the ground”. His 
qualities are directness in vision and simplicity in recording, freed 
from any purpose or impulsion but the simple joy of the artist 
in the seeing and describing. Tracy himself speaks in the true 
naturist’s mood when he exclaims: ‘Mus: every fruit be food, 
every face a thing to caress, every person a thing to possess or cast 
away?” and replies: “This is not sight. It is molluscan motion”. 
He writes in this book of the principal American writers in this 
kind (which he regards as a specifically American development) 
with the charm of the literature he describes. Its gift is an attitude, 
a perception, as relevant and immediate in all continents as in one. 
In the forthcoming work, Paths of Perception, he is concerned 
with the same subject, over a wider field, and again in creative 
rather than critical mode. He will, in the phrases of a tentative 
description, “accept the obvious fact that things seen under height- 
ened perception are incommunicable to those maimed in their 
seeing organ, and will devote himself to showing how a lost vision 
might be restored. He will show why it is that a certain reality can 
beclaimed for the vision of things as perceived in detachment, and 
make a plea for personal emancipation from those obsessions and 
encumbrances that litter most minds. Granted a ‘ hostile civilisation 
all about us, he will seek to rescue (for the discerning) values that 
remain when all that can be spoiled by man is spoiled. And he will 
show that such a consummation is already on its way”. It is a 
book likely, in its clarity of statement and creative power, one 
may believe, to establish his position in America; if in England 
publishers still decline to waken to his significance, it is to be 
hoped at least that a few intelligent readers may be directed to his 
work by this present article. 
At best it has been but an outline. A longer essay might have 
related his work to the modern metabiological position, to current 
Humanism and philosophy generally, might have shown its 
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immediate relevance to esthetic theory and in particular the 
views of I. A. Richards and his school. Space has prevented my 
even touching these points, and I don’t know that he will regret 
it, for he says: “I suspect these impressive valuations”. Rather 
would I write of him as one who can give, to those who will 
receive him, new beauty, new happiness, new life. First and last 
he is that, a life-giver. To read him—even for one by nature dull, 
sluggish, slow to be stirred—is for a while at least to share his 
vision, to discover in scenes drearily familiar a new loveliness 
dancing in the air like heze over a hay-field when the summer sun 
is strong. Habit takes one again, perhaps, but the assurance re- 
mains that here zs life, experience, value, sufficient in its own 
beauty, not fleeting but permanent if one could but find the gate- 
way to it. Tracy, in his books, persuades one that one can. He 
does more—he holds out the key. 
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DESMOND O'BRIEN 


Malcolm and Margaretta 


ALCOLM reflected that it could not have been a better 

day for the picnic. The sun lay ‘across the room in the 
shape of a distorted diamond as it came i ` diagonally through the 
window; outside, Malcolm could hear the wind in the trees like 
the breaking of surf, and from a distance there came the staccato 
piping of a bird and the monotonous clucking of hens. 

As he changed from his school clothes into flannels, the dishes 
clattered cheerfully inthe room below where his mother was 
preparing their midday meal. In a few moments she called to 
him: Would Margaretta lixe cucumber sandwiches? He wasn’t 
sure, but he thought she would. 

Margaretta! He said the name quietly to himself, trying to 
imagine her as he had last seen her, but it was only her face he 
could see clearly; the background was vague and blurred. Her 
hair like a golden light framed her face, and her eyes looked at 
him shyly: they were a mixture of gold and green and seemed 
like two pools of sunshine in a wood. And this afternoon he was 
going to tell her that he loved her. 

He paused in the lacing of his shoes as he tried to imagine the 
telling. It would be so easy. Perhaps when they had had tea he 
would tell her, or when they were in the boat drifting homewards. 
“Margaretta”, he would say, “I love you. I have loved you ever 
since I met you at the school dance”. Her eyes would grow soft,. 
she would smile, and put her hand in his, making him want to cry 
from happiness. Or he would read the poem he had written for 
her, and she would know as he read it that he loved her and 
thought her beautiful. Then they would tether the boat to a tree 
while they wandered through the woods, when, perhaps, ‘she 
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would let him kiss her <ust to show that she returned his love. 

For a few moments he wondered whether Margaretta would 
understand when he spoke of love—she was only fifteen, younger _ 
than he by two months, and even he had not known réal love | 
until he had met her; but then he had known in a flash of wonder ` 
all that love meant. It made him think all day of the things he 
could do to show that he loved her and to make her think well 
of him; it made him want to lie in a sunlit field listening to distant 
sounds that distance made unreal, with nothing to do but think 
how beautiful it was to be in love. 

“Lunch is ready”, his mother called from downstairs. 

“All right”, he replied; “I’m coming down now.” 

He hurried to finish dressing, but hesitated as he drew his tie 
up to his collar. Margaretta, he remembered, had told him that 
her favourite colour was blue. Going to a drawer he found an old 
blue silk tie which he had not worn for a long time. By tying it 
low down he found that it would hide the shabby patch where the 
knot would come in the ordinary way, so he discarded his red and 
black school tie and replaced it with the blue. Then, slipping on 
his jacket, he went down to the dining room. 

“It’s going to be a lovely afternoon for you”, Mrs. Turner 
said. “The basket’s all ready packed, and [ve filled the thermos 
flask. I didn’t put sugar in though as Margaretta might not take 
it in tea.” = 

“Did you put in the fruit?” asked Malcolm. “And do you think 
we might have two of those lace napkins that you keep in the 
sideboard drawer?” | 

“Tve put two in, and a small teacloth as well. Don’t you worry 
—everything’s very dainty.” 

She watched him sadly as he ate the food in front of him. She 
was trying so hard not to be jealous. Even his request for her best 
tea napkins had a slight sting in it. Never before had she felt 
that he wanted anyone more than her, but now his talk was i 
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always of Margaretta. Besides he seemed so young, too young ` 
to feel any love other than the love she had given him all his life. 

“Is she a nice girl, Malcolm?” she asked. 

“Why, yes. I’m sure you'd like her, and you know I wouldn’t 
he taking aa out if ne were not nice. She’s different from other 
girls, too.’ 

“But you haven’t known any other girls properly.” 

“Perhaps not, but the fellows at school tell you about the girls 
they know and she’s not a bit like them. She’s nota girl that you’d 
tell other fellows about, because—well, just because she’s 
different.” 

A dull pain came into Mrs. Turner’s throat as she listened to 
-= Malcolm’s warm praise of Margaretta, and she kept saying to her- 
self—“No, I must not be jealous. It is wrong of me to be jealous”. 
And in her heart she prayed that Margaretta would be no less 
sweet than his idealised ccnception of her. 

“Y'ou’ll be careful on.the river, won’t you?” 

“Well be all right. Besides, I can swim.” 

“Yes, dear, I know you can, but the river’s so full of treacherous 
currents.” 

“Vl take care,” he reassured her, kissing her lightly on the 
cheek as he passed on his way out. 

“Ask her to tea sometime if you like,” Mrs. Turner called 
after him. 

“Oh, may I?” he said, eagerly. ee meee eee 


* * * 


Malcolm arrived at the boathouse. twenty minutes before the 
time he had arranged with Margaretta, and finding a seat facing the 
river, he sat down to await her coming. The river was gay with 
boats and small steamers, and occasionally he could hear coming 
from them as they passed by a happy laugh or the murmur of 
voices. 

Now that the time for meeting Margaretta again was so close, 
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he began to feel nervous; his heart was beating rapidly, his breath 
seemed to tremble, and he felt that in his shyness he would forget _ 
most of the things he wanted to say. The crackling of paper in his 
pocket reminded him cf his poem and of the plans he had made. 
First of all he was going to row hard until they were far up the 
river, and then turn into a quiet side stream he knew where the- 
trees hung like a veil over the water. He would light a cigarette, 
and they would talk of 

“Hello, Malcolm.” 

He ies quickly as he heard the whisper behind him, and in 
his surprise forgot the courteous and rather elegant greeting he 
had thought out. 

“Margaretta! Why, vou are early, too.” 

How sweet and beautiful she was, how slender and lovely. As 
she stood slightly above him on the rising bank of the river, her 
pale-blue frock outlined against the green background of the 
boathouse, she seemed to him like a flower, and he remained still, 
absorbing the clean atmosphere of her, almost unable to speak. 

“Are we going up the river?” she asked. 

“Of course”, Malcolm said; “I was taking that for granted.” 

A boat was brought round to the landing-stage, and in the 
stern Malcolm placed the picnic basket and two cushions for — 
Margaretta. As he helped her into the boat, the touch of her hand 
sent a curious shock through him that seemed to stop for a few 
moments his breathing and the beating of his heart. He followed 
her shakily into the boat, and pushing off from the stage, pulled 
out into the river. 

Neither of them spoke until they had passed round the first 
bend, which shut away the bustle of the many moorings and boat- 
houses. Through the water, the boat moved smoothly, leaving 
behind it a series of spirals golden in the sun. Across the skv, 
light clouds were drifting slowly, and the slight wind that 
Malcolm had noticed earlier on had dropped until it was no more 
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than a soft, warm breath that dabbled his face and arms. 

As he rowed steadily, Malcolm knew that Margaretta was 

penne him, and a wave of warmth m over the whole of 
is body 

“You're very quiet,” Margaretta said. “What are you thinking 
about?” 

“I was thinking it was good of you to come”, he replied. “I was 
almost afraid that you wouldn’t turn up.” : 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose I felt it was too wonderful for us 

` to be together, and I was afraid something would prevent it from 
happening. Even now I can hardly believe it.” 

He looked across at her as she lay against the cushions, trying 
to make an indelible picture of her in his memory. The sun shone 
on to her, tinting with gold the loose wisps of Fair ruffled by the 
breeze until they looked of a spider-spun softness. One hand she 
trailed in the water, watching the sinuous coils it left in its wake, 
and Malcolm thought how much he would like to hold her hand 
when it was wet and cool. Suddenly, alarmed, he wondered again 
if she knew what love was, and whether she would understand 
why he wanted to hold her hand in his. Yet, if she had not known 
love, but had been troubled as he had been with a strange dis- 
quiet, it would be so sweet a thing to reveal it to her. And the 
thought of disclosing love to her made her seem even more holy. 

“This is the first time we’ve been really by ourselves”, Mar- 
garetta said, not looking at him but staring into the water. 

“T know. Are you gled you came?” 

“Rather. It was awfully decent of you to ask me.” 

“I wanted to tell you something”, said Malcolm. 

“To tell me something?” she questioned. “No, don’t tell me— 
let me guess.” 

She pursed her mouth, and a slight frown sucker’ her brow. 
“I know”, she cried. “You are leaving school?” 
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He shook his head, and leaned forward on his oars, resting 2 
a while. 

“No. It’s much more important than that.” ` d 

Again she frowned; and as she thought, she tied and JES 
little knots in the corner of her handkerchief. 

“Promise you'll tell me if I guess right?” she demanded. 

“You won’t ever guess this.” 

“I give it up then. What is it?” 

“PH tell you after tea”, he said; but as he promised he doubted 
his courage to tell her. At night, as he had lain in bed waiting for 
sleep, it had seemed simple enough, but her presence made it a 
fearsome undertaking. 

They were reaching tree-shadowed waters, and the shadows 
trembled as they were caught in the wash of the boat; on either 
side, the woods looked deep, and quiet with a sacred quietness. 
Malcolm pulled the beat into a narrow sidestream, and rowed 
sturdily against the swift current for half an hour; then he ran the 
boat to the bank, where, after catching at an overhanging branch, 
he twisted the tow-rope round a tree and made it fast. 

“Oh, Malcolm, this is beautiful, isn’t it?” 

He nodded as he stood up. “But never quite so beautiful before 
as it is now”, he said, clumsily, wondering if she would realise 
what he nese “Mind how you get out. It’s frightfully deep 
here.” 

He was tired after rowing for so long, and it was pleasant to 
sit there with Margaretta on the grass mottled with the shadows 
of leaves, listening to che lapping of water under their boat. 
But absorbed as he was in the beauty of it all, he could not help 
thinking of how he was going to open his mind to Margaretta, 
and tell her how her presence made everything seem more lovely. 
And then, as another thought occurred to him, he said: “I say, 
you-——you haven’t been out with any of the other fellows, have 
your” 
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“Why do you ask me that?” 

He looked down into the long grass, and twined his fingers in 
it before he replied. 

“It would make things rather different if you had”, he said, 
slowly. 

“How different, Malcolm?” she asked. 

“I can’t quite say”, he said. But he knew that had she been out 
with Carey or Tomkinson cr any of the chaps at school it would 
have taken away much of the loveliness. He did not care to think 
of her as being like other girls, nor did he like even to think of 
her having to do the everyday tasks common to every girl; and 
he wished that by some miracle he could enclose her in a shrine 
which would keep her from all the coarse accidents of life that 
might sully her. It was a curious feeling, and he could not think 
why he wanted to do-that with her. He felt, too, that he wanted to 
grow prodigiously strong and big so that he could engulf her in 
his own body, blending her body into his. 

“No. Pve never been out with a boy before”, she said. 

“Not anywhere?” 

She shook her head and smiled at him. 

“Why haven’t you?” he asked. 

“I haven’t wanted to.” 

“Neither have I been out with a girl before—nor wanted to . 
zo out with one. But you P 

He trailed out into. silence, and stared into the thickness of the 
trees. He had not the courage to tell her of his love; each time he 
had begun he had stopped quickly, afraid to go on. If only there 
were some excuse for holding her in his arms, or for touching her 
hand, it would help him; and he knew that once he began the 
words would come tumbling out until she knew all. 

He imagined many things that would send her to his arms— 
wild, improbable things. He wanted to fight for her, to save her 
irom danger; he almost wished she would fall in the river so that 
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he could rescue her—to fall in the river so that 

“Malcolm. What’s the matter? You looked so strange for a 
minute.” 

“Did IP” he said, and laughed, nervously. “I’m sorry. Let’s 
have tea, shal we?” 

He unloaded the basket, passing to her, one by one, cups and 
saucers, plates and parcels of sandwiches. He watched her as she 
set them on the cloth, delighting in the slow grace of her move- 
ments. | 

During tea he ate little, and sat listening to her talk of school, 
of games and lessons and of mistresses. He decided he cculd not 
read his poem to her; poetry did not seem right in the open, and 
in bright dayight: it was for the night, for the moon, for still 
rooms. 

“It’s going to rain, I think”, Margaretta said, looking up 
through the trees. | 

Heavy clim>ing clouds had formed, and were chained across 
the sky, casting bulging shadows that floated over the ground 
beneath; the sun had paled and its wan light tinged with yellow 
the outlines of the trees. 

“T hope not.” Malcoim said. “At any rate, it won’t rain until 
much later on.” ; 

He was afra:d that she would want to return before he had 
plucked up courage to confess his love. He thought, dismally, 
that none of his designs would come to pass, that they: would 
return no different from when. they had come. ‘There would be 
no talking of the future, a future made glorious by their love, or 
of how, when taey had left school and he.was ecrning sufficient 
money, they would be married so that they could be always to- 
gether. She would no know that he worshipped her, and that 
his whole life wes dedicated to her. 

“Look! There’s a swan”, cried Margaretta, running to the 
water's edge, were she stood on the bank watching the swan 
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glide past. “It’s got such a frown on its face. Can you see?” 

Malcolm raised himself or. his arm, and could see just its head; 
but he was more entranced with Margaretta as she stood sil- 
houected against the sky. He could see the dark suggestion of her 
limbs as the light shone through the thin silk of her dress. 

“Malcolm”, she called, turning towards him, “I’ve not had my 
apple yet”. 

Suddenly, he saw how easy it would be for her to fall in the 
river, and action synchronised with the thought. He pitched the 
apple just too high for her. She reached up and took a quick step 
behind her. Then, with a short gasp of horror, she fell backwards 
into the water. 

Shocked at what he hac. done, Malcolm hesitated for a space. 
No sooner was the paralysing terror broken than he dragged off 
his jacket and ran to the water. 

The current had swept Margaretta into nities and Malcolm 
caught a glimpse of her face as white as a butterfly against the 
darkness of the oily-looking water. 

He was almost crying as he called: “It’s all right. I’m coming.” 

As soon as he was in the water, he realised that he ought to 
have dived in lower down, so that the current would have 
brought her in to him; but it was too late to think of that, and he 
struck out with all his force towards her. She had disappeared 
from his sight, but he aimed forthe spot where he had last seen her. 

He did not seem able zo make progress; the undertow dragged 
at his legs, and hidden rushes hampered his movements. He trod 
water, gasping for breach, while trying to place her. A flash of 
white a short distance away caught his eye, and he set off again 
with fear in his heart, fear that he might be too late. 

He trod water once more, but he could not see her. He dived 
and swam- under water until his chest was nearly bursting. He 
dived again and again, and at the third dive he saw her being 
sucked towards the side. Perhaps he was not too late. He clutched 
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her hair, and half floating her, he allowed the current to sweep 
them along until he had regained his breath. Then, dragging 
Margaretta efter him, he managed to reach the bank. 

He lay fer several minutes half sprawled across her, too ex- 
hausted to move frora where he had fallen on climbing out of the 
water. But fear gave him fresh strength, and he pushed himself 
on to his knees. 

_ Margaretta lay as he had left her, crumpled and sodden. Her 
hair stuck in streaks across her face; her clothes were tight upon 
her like a blue skin. 

“Margaretta”, he whispered, “Margaretta. Are you all right?” 

But the staring eyes did not move, and her chest was as still 
as the grounc beneath him. He tore open her dress and laid his 
hand over her tiny left breast. But he could feel no movement, no 
pulsing that suggested life. 

“O God”, he moaned, “please help me. It was my fault, all my 
fault. Please let her live, please let her be all right.” 

He remembered the drst-aid he had learnt at school, and turn- 
ing Margaretta on to her face, he knelt by her side, and spreading 
‘his hands across the small of her back, he pressed rhythmically 
forwards and backwards, forwards and backwards. 

Once he thought he saw a tremor run through her chest, but 
it was only her breast which slightly shook as he kneaded her 
back; and although he worked on for a fong time, he could not 
bring back the breathing to her bosom, nor any life to her body. 

He closed his eyes and muttered: 

“Please, God_ forgive me. You know I is wanted to tell her 
I loved her.” 

He turned her once more on to her back, and knelt locking 
into her face. All power of thought had lef: him; the use had gone 
from his body, and he continued looking into her face unable to 
move, until a blackness surged over him, and he fell forwards, his 
head dropping oa to her shoulder. 


HUGH PA. FAUSSET 


Wordsworth s “Borderers” 


“F NHE BORDERERS” was written by Wordsworth during 
the first year of his sojourn at Racedown, in Dorsetshire, to 
which he had retired with Dorothy in September, 1795. His earlier 
revolutionary hopes had by then been completely shattered, the 
glamour of his love for Annette Vallon had faded, leaving behind 
a deep sense of shame for passion indulged and responsibility 
evaded; he had tried and failed to heal his wounded faith in life and 
restore his self-esteem by Godwinism, only to lose “all feeling and 
conviction” and to yield up “moral questions in despair’. What 
he called “the crisis of that strong disease” was upon him. | 
But it has hardly been recognised how intimately The Borderers 
reveals the nature of this crisis. For Protessor Garrod it is the work 
of a man who had just become “an out-and-out Godwinian”, a 
view only possible to one who had failed to enter intimately either 
into Wordsworth’s life or into his play.. To M. Legouis it repre- 
sents the beginning of Wordsworth’s revolt against Godwin, and 
Professor de Selincourt regards it as “rather an exposure than an 
exposition of Godwinism’’. And so far as it is in any real sense 
Godwinian at all, they are clearly right. It is true that in his preface 
and later notes Wordsworth suggested that zhe play, like Guile and 
Sorrow, illustrated a God winian idea: 

“The study of human nature”, he wrote, “suggests this awful 
truth, that as in the trials to which life subjects us, sin and crime are 
apt to start from their very opposite qualities, so are there no limits 
to the hardening of the heart and the perversion cf the understanding 
to which they may carry their slaves. During my long residence in 
France, while the Revolution was rapidly advancing to its extreme 
of wickedness, I had frequent opportunities of being an eye-witness 
of this process, and it was while that knowledge was fresh upon my 
memory that the Tragedy of The Borderers was composed.” 
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As with most of W ordsworth’s later explanatory comments, 
which reflected the self-deception that had then become habitual, 
this is not quite the truth. As we know, it was only during the two 
years which followed his stay in France that he became fully aware 
that generous ideals might apparently produce their opposite, “sin 
and crime”. But it is necessary to emphasise the fact, overlooked 
by such scholarly critics as Protessor Garrod, that he owed this 
discovery primarily to his own experience of life, and not to a 
reading of Political Justice or Caleb Williams. His love of Annette 
and his belief in Liberty had been generous ideals which ap- 
parently, and to his deep distress, produced their opposite. He may 
have gone to Godwin for an explanation of the fact, discovering in 
him one of those “careful observers” who make intelligible “the 
apparently moziveless actions of bad men.” 

But if he adopted for a time Godwin’s psychology, the ex- 
perience to which he applied it was his own, both in relation to the 
Revolution and to Annette. The conception, for example, that 
“there are no limits to the hardening of the heart” was alien to 
Godwin who cared little about the heart and based all his hopes of 
individual salvation upon the head. But it was a bitter reality to 

: Wordsworth who was suffering the wretched consequences of 
denying the heart, not only as a Godwinian, but as a tenacious 
egotist, and who had begun to feel that there were no limits to the 
deadening process. : 

And in fact not even Oswald, the villain of The Borderers, is in 
any real sense a Godwinian, although at times he talks Godwinism. 
He is a projection of one side of Wordsworth’s dual personality, 
just as all the other characters embody some phase of his ex- 
perience. Certainly Marmaduke, the ingenuous youth who is 
seduced by Oswald’s specious doctrine and reduced to despair, is 
more essentially Wordsworth himself than any other character. 
But in reality the whole play is a myth of himself. The personal 
motif is struck from the very beginning in the lines 
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I have heard 
Of some dark deed to which in early lite 
His passion drove him. 


The words refer to Oswald. But Oswald represented the intel- 
lectual egotist and sceptical realist which Wordsworth had in part 
become through the deeds of blind enthusiasm and “‘unsanctified” 
love to which passion had driven him in France. And the whole 
plav dramatises the stages by which the Oswald in him, the selfish 
mind and fear principle, insidiously defeated the Marmaduke, the 
ger.erous, credulous believer in life and humanity. The old, blind 
“and good Herbert, embodies the Life and Humanity, of which he 
had begun by doubting the virtue and ended by denying; while. 
Idonea, the old man’s daughter and Marmaduke’s lover, at once 
trusting and cherishing life, is the innocence (Annette’s innocence), 
which he felt he had betrayed and sinned against as a sensualist. 
His sin against her he projected into the voluptuary Clifford, 
among whose victims was 


A Maiden innocent till ensnared by Clifford 
Who soon grew weary of her, 


and who is supposed to haunt the churchyard where her infant is 
buried—an early example of the wronged and forsaken woman 
who was to haunt so many later poems and had already appeared 
in Guilt and Sorrow. 

But Marmaduke is also deceived into believing that Herbert, 
beneath his mask of ‘‘deep and simple weaxness”’, is planning to 
hand over Idonea herself to Clifford, and with her compliance. 
This is in fact an invention of Oswald’s lying mind, calculated to 
wound at its most vulnerable point Marmaduke’s belief in the 
inherent goodness of life. And Wordsworth’s own revulsion from 
his passion for Annette, his conception of it as a sin of the senses 
for which he was primarily responsible, but in which, he felt in his 
most negative moments, she had wrongly complied, sprang from 
the rationalistic, life-denying Oswald in himself. 
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Three years’ personal experience, therefore, of mental and moral 
disillusionment lay behind Marmaduke’s words at the end of Act I: 


Oswald, the firm foundation of my life 

Is zoing from under me; these strange discoveries— 
Lcoked at from every point of fear or hope, 
Duty, or love—involve, I feel, my ruin. 


Further quotation, however, will reveal more convincingly than 
argument tke truth of our contention that in The Borderers 
Wordsworth dramatised the stages by which he lost his sense of 
his own and of life’s innocence. 

Early in Azt II we find Marmaduke protesting to Oswald that 
a love of his fellows and compassion for the weak have always , 
ruled his nature, but admitting, after Oswald has sneered at sen- 
timental benevolence and youth’s instinctive generosity, that 


there is something 
Which looks like a transition in my soul, 
Aad yet it is not. 


There follows the protracted struggle between the reason of his 
heart which tels him that Herbert is good and deserves his love, 
and the logic cf his head that feeds upon Oswald’s lying tales. He 
falls into just that agonised perplexity which Wordsworth had 


known for so long. 


Mar. Wh:ch way soe’er I turn, I am perplexed. 

Osw. Now, on my life, I grieve for you. The misery k 
Of doubt is insupportable. Pity, the facts 
Did aot admit of stronger evidence. .. . 

Mar. Weax ! I am weak—there does my torment lie, ` 
Feed ng itself. 


To Oswald, however, it is well for false romantic illusions to be 
shattered, as doubtless Wordsworth, also, had comforted himself 
by thinking, when the self-regarding Oswald in him was in tem- 
porary control. “He may live”, says Oswald of Marmaduke— 
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To thank me for this service. Rainbow arches, 
Highways of dreaming passion, have too long, 
Young as he is, diverted wish and hope 
From the unpretending ground we mortals tread;— 

P g ; 

Then shatter the delusion, break it up 
And set him free. 


Again the Wordsworth who once believed in the righteousness of 
the Revolutionary wars of defence, but had learnt that violence 
ofiered no cure for violence, spoke in the lines addressed by 
: Marmaduke to Lacy: 


Lacy! We look 
But at the surfaces of things; we hear 
Of towns in-flames, fields ravaged, young and old 
Driven out in troops to want and nakedness; 
Then grasp our swords and rush upon a cure 
That flatters us, because it asks not thcught: 
The deeper malady is better hid; 
The world is poisoned at the heart. 


And again the conscience-stricken, but still self-justifying lover 7 
Annette dictated the further words to Lacy: 


I love the Father in thee. 
You know me, Friends; I have a heart to feel, 
And I have felt, more than perhaps becomes me 
Or duty sanctions. 


Act II records quite clearly his attempt to resolve through God- 
winism both his remorse and the problem of a world “poisoned at 
the heart”. In the early soliloquy of Oswald we find Wordsworth 
analysing his diseased condition, as he must have done so often 
and as he was to continue doing with deeper and deeper insight 
through the following years. Meanwhile Oswald’s story that 
Idonea is “right willing” to become Clifford’s mistress completes 
Marmaduke’s disillusionment of life. He loses all belief in moral 
values. His heart becomes like a stone. 
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I am cut off from man; 
No more shell I be man—no more shall I 
Ha~e human feelings! 


Herbert, however, who is of course ignorant of Marmaduke’s state 
or the cause cfit, offers him advice which, significantly enough, is 
in the lofty moralistic strain of Wordsworth’s later manner. 
“Learn, Young Man”, he says, 


To ear the virtuous, and reverence misery, 
Whether too much for patience, or, like mine, 
Softened till it becomes a gift of mercy. 


Not yet, however, could the dignified solemnities and sympathies 
of old age fill rhe vacuum of disillusioned youth. To Marmaduke 
Herbert’s words seem only the hypocrisy of a villain. In his heart 
he still cannot quite believe in Herbert’s guilt, as something in 
Wordsworth could hardly admit that the world and he himself 
were “poisoned at the heart’. But the deceived rationalist in 
Marmadule assents to the guilt, and he leaves Herbert to die alone 
on the moor. 

Thus had Wordsworth turned his back upon life and sought 
escape from his wretchedness and sense of guilt in Godwinism. 
And Marmaduke does the sarne. For in the play it is now that we 
have from Oswald those paraphrases of Political Justice which 
have led superfcial critics to describe it as a Godwinian tract, in 
particular the lines: 


To-day you have thrown off a tyranny 

That l:ves but in the torpid acquiescence 

Of the world’s masters, with the musty rules 

By wh:ch they uphold their craft from age to age: 
You have obeyed the only law that sense 
Submits to recognise; the immediate law, 

From the clear light of circumstances, flashed 
Upon en independent Intellect. 

Henceforth new prospects open on your path; 
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Your faculties should grow with the demand; 
I still will be your friend, will cleave to you 
Through good and evil, obloquy and scorn, 
Oft as they dare to follow on your steps. 


Marmaduke, however, having been led to betray his heart to his 
head, would “abide the issue” of his act, like Judas, alone. But 
Oswald clings to him and combats his inward distress with all the 
realist’s selfish logic. “My Young Friend”, he says (and his words 
were, indeed, most intimately Wordsworth’s own),— 


As time advances either we become 

The prey or masters of our own past deeds. . . . 
and 

Remorse— 

It cannot live with thought; think on, think on, 

And it will die. 
Yet Godwinian thought could not, as Wordsworth had dis- 
covered, extinguish a corroding conscience. And the tale which 
Oswald forthwith tells of his own abandonment of an innocent 
sea-captain on a desert island only deepens Marmaduke’s self- 
disgust, while it afforded Wordsworth an opportunity of drama- 
tising again the original fall from innocence into sin, which ob- 
sessed him. The struggle, indeed, between rationalistic self- 
justification and a deeper conviction of guilt reaches its climax in 
this dialogue between Marmaduke and Oswald: 


Mar. Weall are of one blood, our veins are filled 
At the same poisonous fountain! .. . 
But his own crime had brought on him this doom, 
His wickedness prepared it; these expedients 
Are terrible, yet ours is not the fault. ... 

Osw. The man had never wronged me. 

Mar. Banish the thought, crush it, be at peace... . 

Osw. So we pursued our voyage: when we landed, 
The tale was spread abroad; my power at once 
Shrunk from me; plans and schemes, and lofty hopes— 


M* 
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AN vanished. .... 

I kid my head within a Convent, there 

Lay passive as a dormouse in midwinter. 
Tat was no life for me—I was o’er-thrown, 
But not destroyed. 


The reference rere to W ordsworth’s own experience after his return 
from France is apparent. And even more self-revealing are the 
words with which Marmaduke reproves Oswald for not feeling his 
guilt more de2ply, for merely enduring its stigma unchanged 
instead of suffering it ir. the deepest sense: 


You ought to have seen 
The gui-t—have touched it, felt it at your heart— 
As I have done. 


Oswald, however, goes on to tell how his sentimental remorse was 
cured by a Godwinian philosophy, how he discovered a new and 
“salient spring of energy”, through binding himself “to purposes 
of reason”. But Marmaduke is too ill at heart to be touched by his 
vaunting rationalism. “O wretched human-kind?’, he cries, 


Until the mystery 
Of all this world is solved, well may we envy 

The worm, that underneath a stone whose weight 
Woulc crush the lion’s paw with mortal anguish, 
Doth lodge, and feed, and coil, and sleep in safety. 


Oswald redoub-es his persuasions. He describes the enhancing 
effect of majestic natural objects upon his own “‘intellectual being”, 
and how in the exultant sense of personal omnipotence which they 
engendered he felt raised above all “the world’s opinions and her 
usages”, 


a Being who had passed alone 
Into a tegion of futurity, 
Whose jatural element was freedom, 


and that 
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if ought on earth deserves a curse, 
"Tis that worst principle of ill which dooms 
A thing so great to perish self-consumed. 
` —So much for my remorse! 


But Marmaduke bids him stop. “I may not”, he says, “cannot, 
follow thee”. Nor can all Oswald’s scoffs at false shame and the 
cobwebs of convention move him. Oswald, therefore, throws off 
his mask and confesses to his calculated deception, and the horri- 
fied Marmaduke is left only with the faint hope that Herbert may 
still be alive. “Alive or dead”, he cries, “Pll find him”, as Words- 
worth fleeing from Godwinism to Dorset, sought to restore the 
lite which he had denied. | o 

This scene, therefore, clearly epitomises in a melodramatic form 
the crisis of the struggle between Wordsworth’s heart and his 
head, and his rejection of Godwinism. In the next scene we are 
given still another rendering of the selfish “desertion” theme, that 
of the dying Herbert by the terrified Eldred, and in Act V 
Marmaduke faces his guilt and its consequences with just that 
imperfect humbling of himself to it which was to be Wordsworth’s 
destiny. 

Oswald still believes that his dupe, when his immediate distrac- 
tion is over, will become 


A shadow of myself—made by myself. 


And so far as he represented the selfish mind and fear principle in 
Wordsworth, he was to some extent prophetically right. For 
although Wordsworth abandoned Godwinism, he retained as much 
of the intellectual egotism underlying Godwinism as he needed 
for preserving a wrong kind of self-respect. And so does Marma- 
duke. Even in the moment when he has to face Idonea with the 
knowledge that Herbert is dead through his act of desertion, he 
qualifies his remorse with self-justification: 
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there was a plot, 
A hideous plot, against the soul of man: 
It took effect—and yet I baffled it, - 


In some degree. 


Moreover the same egotism persists in his melodramatic ee 
as for example: 


Mar. There, ts a malady— 
(Striking his heart and forehead.) And here, and here, 
A mortal malady. I am accurst: 
All nature curses me, and in my heart 
Thy curse is fixed. 


More true in feeling are his words when Idonea faints: 


She is not dead. Why!—if I loved this woman, 
I would take care she never woke again; 

But she wit wake, and she will weep for me, 
And say no blame was mine— 


words which Wordsworth surely wrote with Annette in his mind. 
And the same personal reference is to be found in Marmaduke’s 
concluding words to Oswald: 


to endure, 
That is my destiny. May it be thine: 
Thy office, thy ambition, be henceforth 
To feed remorse, to welcome every sting 
Of penitential anguish, yea with tears 
When seas and continents shall lie between us . . . 
a wanderer must I go, 
The Spectre of that innocent Man, my guide. 
No human ear shall ever hear me speak ; 
No human dwelling ever give me food, 
Or sleep or rest: but over waste and wild, 
In search of nothing that this earta can give, 
But expiation, will I wander on— 
A Man, by pain and thought compelled to live, 
Yet loathing life—till anger is appeased 
In Heaven, and Mercy gives me leave to die. 


` 
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‘If these lines are divested of their melodrama, they may be said to 
express very accurately the feelings which gnawed at Words- 
worth’s heart during the early months at Racedown. And although 
his wound was apparently to heal beneath the ministering hands of 
Dorothy and the inspiration of Coleridge, deep down the lesion 
remained. Henceforth it was, indeed, his destiny “to feed remorse”, 
to be “a wanderer over waste and wild” in search of an expiation 
which he could not-find, although he sough: to forget his failure 
‘in an instinctive surrender to Nature and to conceal it behind a 
sympathetic study of men more humble than himself and the 
_ solemnities of'a lofty but at heart egotistic pnilosophy. 

The Borderers, then, like so much that Wordsworth wrote, is 
autobiographical. Into its fictitious characters he projected himself 
and his problems, as he was later to do with a host of other 
characters, actual and imaginary. Far then from agreeing with 
Professor Garrod that “‘what is really significant, and perhaps 
alone relevant, is that the poem is built out cf an essentially God-. 
winian idea”, we would suggest that this is almost as incidental 
to its true significance as the occasional echoes of both Hamlet and 
Lear. Its real significance lies in the fact that it reveals as no other 
> extant evidence does (for in The Prefude the whole situation is 
modified even in the lines which are borrowed from The. Bor- 
derers), the irresolvable conflict between heart and head, self- 
contempt and self-esteem, which had torn Wordsworth’s being 
with gathering intensity for three years. It shows the extent to 
which his heart triumphed in his rejection cf Godwinism, but the 
extent, too, to-which it failed and was compromised by his ‘self- 
regarding mind. Marmaduke, in short, could not cast off the 
shadow of Oswald and so regain his innocence. He could only 
have done so by rising above it to that plane of liberated being in 
which heart and head are reconciled in a new consciousness. But 
to rise above the dualism it was necessary to bow himself down 
before life with a willing submission, in which no element of pro- 
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testing self-esteem remained. As a boy and a youth Wordsworth 
had so humbled himself to the spirit of life in Nature and known 
the ecstatic joy of communion with the One. But that had been an 
instinctive self-surrender which involved no conscious moral 
effort. The submission, however, which he was now called upon 
to make was opposed by his strongest instinct, his tenacious love 
of self. It meant carrying the painful struggle within him to that 
extreme point where either death must be accepted or new life 
born through utter self-abnegation. If he had been capable of thus 
positively accepting, as distinct from merely enduring, the grief 
and pain and self-reproach which made his days a misery, he 
would have known the agonies of dissolution, but they would have 
passed into the pangs of birth. By committing himself completely 
to reality he would have not only laid a ghost which was to haunt 
and hamper him for the rest of his days, but he would have 
emerged as one regenerated. 

For whatever pain or catastrophe may come to us, if we take it 
into our life and assimilate it creatively, we discover that it has 
truth and beauty and necessity in something other than a God- 
winian sense. It is no longer fortuitous because it has become one 
with the reason of our being and the vital form of our life. And so 
we cease to resent it as an accident, for which in different degrees 
we were not responsible, and to waste our spiritual resources in 
protesting our innocence or stifling the whispers of an uneasy 
conscience. | 

Wordsworth was to spend his life in such self-defensive warfare, 
culminating in barren self-righteousness, because he recoiled at 
this time from the ultimate act of self-surrender which alone could 
have liberated him. And Zhe Borderers, therefore, is not merely 
the product of mental disease, as Swinburne wrote, but a con- 
fession of spiritual disease, for which Wordsworth found a self- 
preserving palliative, but never a cure. 


O God, O Lady Heuston 


Onder the heading “Lady Houston and India’ the “Daily Mail” of 
5th May printed an open letter from Lady Houston to the Vicar of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, in which the following passage eccurs— 

“In eulogising this insolent creature Gandhi ~ou uphold the devil and 
trample Christ under your feet. That is how I see it, for [ have relations in 
India... .” 


Harken, perplexed and leaderless people of England! 
Three ultimate facts there be that shall save you from doubt: 
C. of E. stands for religion. All other religions are “so-called.” 
Wealth is the key to the kingdom the power and the glory. 
The National Anthem is the one perfect tune in existence. 

God save the King! 


There is no Indian Question. 
And remember, IKNOW, . 


For I have relations in India. 


There is no doubt in my mind on any conceivable subject. 
(I have held fast by the three great ultimate facts) 
Red on the map is the only colour for India. 
White is the only respectable colour for skir.. 
Blue is the only decent political shade. 
Rule, Britannia! 
There is no Indian Question. 
And remember, I KNOW, 


For I have relations in India. 
ALAN MCGLASHAN. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Prologue to Russia 


LENIN. By D. S. Mirsky (Holme Press) 5s. 
I WENT TO RUSSIA. By Liam O Flaherty (Cape) 7s. 6d. 


j HATS the good of it all?” cried the English wife of a high 

Sovie: official to Mr. O'Flaherty. “This Five Year Plan 
wont make the world any more interesting. It will just give the 
Russians motor-cars and newspapers and chewing gum, just as people 
have in America. Their ambition is to create a new America in Russia, 
only worse. There’s nothing new here.” 

We understar.d her meaning, though there is, of course, ee 
new in the simp.e fact of a few tens of millions of human beings who 
never aspired tc those luxuries, getting motor-cars and newspapers 
and chewing gum; and there is again something new in the determina- 
tion and the speed with which they are being alternately cajoled and 
dragooned along the quickest road to that provisional millennium. 
But of this millernium we English have some, and the Americans more 
experience. It is not an essential newness; and an essential newness is _ 
what the lady wanted—the elusive thing that is sometimes called “a 
new spirit.” 

Is that at work in Russia to-day? Indubitebly, by the witness of all 
competent observers, amcng the members of the Communist party 
there is an activa, unquestioning, selt-devcting and quasi-religious 
zeal towards a de‘inite and immediate end. Nothing of the kind exists 
among us in England; but perhaps its counterpart may be found in 
Italy. Perhaps, we say: for it is a question to be asked whether the will 
that finds expression in the Communist party in Russia is essentially 
different (however different in its degree of consciousness) from a 
will that finds expression in the activity of the Fascist party in Italy— 
the unconscious will of a nation threatened with disintegration to 
remain a nation 3till. Leninism was the only way to save Russia; 
Fascism the only way to save Italy. Each supplied a determined and 
ruthless will to gcvern, and the machinery for governing, which was 
desired unconscioisly by the ration, in the only way it could be 
supplied in the given circumstances. In the last resort any government 
is better than none, provided that it governs. Just as I, personally, - 
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‘would rather be “liquidated” in a Russian timber camp for the crime 
of being a recalcitrant intellectual, than murdered or maimed by some 
lawless marauders under an anarchy. In the first case I should under- 

‘ar though I might not approve, my sentence; in the second I should 
iu ` lat I was annihilated by sheer stupidity. . 
‘Nationally, therefore, as a necessary means to the desirable end of 
the continued existence of Russia as a nation, Russian Communism is 
justified absolutely; as I believe Fascism is justified absolutely in Italy. 
And it is primarily for this reason that a distinguished and deep-think- 
ing intellectual like D. S. Mirsky has deliberately and definitely declared 
his adherence to the new Russia. Nor is this adherence conditional. 
Mirsky sees clearly that to adhere to the new Russia means to adhere 
to Leninism, which is the foundation on which the new Russia is built, 
or rather the life-blood which flows in the veins of its growing body. 
If Mirsky were to return to Russia, he would return to be an active 
Communist, as soon as he could pass the stringent tests imposed on 
Party-probationers. 
§ 

_ Of the national validity and the national significance of the new 
Russia there can be no doubt whatever. The next question to be asked 
is whether it has positive international significance and validity? Nega- 
tively significant it must be. Russia’s behaviour in the international 
market, the selling of its state-owned commodities at any price to buy 
the machinery it must have to carry out the programme of agricultural 
collectivisation, is of immediate and enormous economic significance. 
A state which does not, and by charter of its own existence cannot, 
play the rules of the international economic game, must disturb the 
game. It will disturb it more and more. The question here is simply at 
what time the other nations will decide to boycott Russia—not on 
grounds of high “morality” —a crusade against the impiety of Com- 
munism, or what not—but of simple self-preservation. Just as, ulti- 
mately, Russia’s action in selling at all costs is not really based on the 
equally high “moral” ground of destroying capitalism, but on the same 
simple one of self-preservation. 

Sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, the question of the 
economic blockade of Russia must become urgent—for the longer the 
blockade is delayed the greater the primary productivity of Russia must 
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become and tie more catastrophic its economic influence on the world- 
market. This may be an altogether mistaken prophecy. It may be that 
when Russia is economically organised and takes its inevitable place 
alongside Anaerica as one of.the two greatest producing countries in 
the world, tiere will be a world-economic arrangement including 
Russia: a virtual federation of the world. But the blockade seems more 
probable. Then the question will become urgent, which may seem 
(though quite falsely) to have a merely speculative interest now—the 
question of tke positive significance and validity of the new Russia. 

In other words, is the social order which we see in process of creation 
in Russia a Letter social order than that of England, or France, or 
America? And even if we could answer that question unhesitatingly 
in the affirma-ive, we have still to ask whether the new Russian social 
order is really relevant to English conditions. These questions are 
extraordinarily difficult to answer. It is extraordinarily difficult even 
to be sure tha: one is fit to try to answer them. Our conscious and un- 
conscious prefudice against a social system in which most of the values 
we hold as pe-sonally precious are completely disregarded, is tremen- 
dous. To use che cant phrase of Soviet politics, we have to “liquidate” 
ourselves befcre we can form an impersonal opinion; and just as the 
process of social “liquidation” in Russia has been necessarily accom- 
panied by harshness and downright brutality, so we are compelled in 
preparing our minds for this act of judgment to do active violence to 
ourselves. 

Well, one certain thing in a man’s life of any worth is that he dies 
many deaths, and these necessary deaths when they come to him have 
a distinctive quality of their own. They are seen to be at once quite 
inevitable, and quite incalculable; they could never have been prophe- 
sied, yet they are completely natural. To accept Communism as an 
ideal indubitakly means a death for a Western European. At present, 
I do not know whether it is a natural and inevitable death; and a death 
that is not natural and inevitable is a death indeed—a suicide. But the 
moment may come when our profound reluctance will disappear; and 
the last vestiges of our “bourgeois mentality” vanish like a dream. 

In the meanwhile, we stand hesitant without motives for ection in 
the world of existence. We watch the conscious world about us divide 
in its desperate search for an aim, into Catholicism on the one side and 
Communism on the other—into those for whom the modern age is a 
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time of tribulation, and those for whom it is the supreme opportunity. 
That Communism is the logical end of industria_ism seems to me fairly 
clear. It is Industrialism, fully conscious of itself, creating its own 
ccntrols, preparing its own organic beauty. With all its harshness, 
Russian Communism is a far more comely thing than the hybrid in- 
dustrialism of the West, which simply multiplies the power in the hands 
of irresponsible individuals. But that is the price we pay for the still 
precious remnants of our individualism. 

We must at least prepare ourselves to sacrifice them. If we are thus 
prepared, our transition to Communism, which will in any case not be 
violent—for it is easy to forget that Russian Communism is Russian, 
and that the Tcheka is no monstrosity to those who lived under the 
Okhrana—may not even be painful. Those who expect, or fear, that 
Communism will be accompanied by a bloody revolution in these 
islands, are romantic and stupid: we happen to be the nation in the 
world where the phrase self-government truly describes the reality. 
What will happen is that we shall wake up one morning and find we are 
Communists, if it is indeed our destiny to become Communists. To 
discover whether it is our destiny is the problem. Therefore, we must 
watch Russia as intently as we can, remember.ng that so far we have 
seen only the birth-pangs. They are always ugly, and the cries are 
painful. But the birth may be beautiful indeec. Russia may have lost 
its soul to save it, and ours into the bargain. 

What shall we do? Become Communists? 

If there is any substance in these reflections, it is ridiculous for an 
Englishman to become a Communist, if by zhat we mean an active 
believer in the armed prosecution of class wartare and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The English Revolution, if it comes, will assuredly 
not follow the pattern of the Russian, which was prescribed by con- 
ditions fantastically remote from our own. The Englishman who 
becomes a Communist becomes by that very fact something quite 
different from a Russian Communist. The process of Russian Com- 
munism is quite peculiar to a nation whose industrialisation is im- 
perfect, or even rudimentary. English Communism would, I think, 
naturally take the form of a ruthless spiritual preperation; and among 
the chief elements in this self-education is the adjustment of the mind 
‘and heart to a rigorous dialectical materialism, in religion, in morality, 
in economics, and in history. Of dialectical materialism in religion and 
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philosophy I have written sufficiently, or too much, of late in these 
pages. Of its practical counterparts, nothing. But manifestly one of its 
counterparts is a conscious political opportunism, of which a magni- 
ficent and inspiring example is given in D. S. Mirsky’s monograph on 
Lenin. This little book is a masterpiece: it is a new kind of book as it 
were compelled by the presence of a new kind of man. One can gather 
from it at least a glimmering of how to belong to the future. 

But why shculd we belong to the future? it may be asked. Above all 
when the futur2 looks sc unpleasant, and the past so rich and glorious. 
Ultimately, the reason is simple: it is the need in those who feel it— 
the unconquerzble instinct to become as far as may be a naked vehicle 
of destiny. We have constantly to face the uncomfortable task of 
“liquidating”? ourselves. That does not mean to be unmindful, or 
forgetful, of ouz own past, or the past of history; but rather to become 
completely conscious of it. Just as a true materialism is not the denial 
of the spiritual, but the purification of the spritual from all impurities; 
so to become completely conscious of, ourselves, and of our history, 
is the final form of annihilation of the ego. 

S 

Probably it is no simple accident that the Pope has been moved at 
this moment tc declare, urbi et orbi, that Catholicism and Socialism 
(by which he mzans precisely the politics, of whatever pattern, that is 
based on dialect cal materialism) are utterly opposed, one to the other. 
Catholicism is Lased on the “‘contamination”—I use the word in the 
purely technical and philclogical sense—of the spiritual and the moral; 
Leninism is based on the complete distinction between them. I hold 
that we have reached a point at which this distinction should form 
the basis of all oar conscious action; and that action which is not based 
on this distincticn is not conscious, and therefore not reasonable. 

With a view to establishing this distinction in my own mind and in 
tke minds of my readers, I propose henceforward to give to various 
books on Russian Communism the best consideration of which I am 
capable. I ask them to bear in mind the necessary discriminations which 
I have already suggested——not to be deluded into believing that because 
Russian Communism has followed a certain pattern, English Commun- 
ism (if it be found necessary) must follow the same pattern. Ir is an 
essential part of our duty, as I conceive it, to discover if we car. what 
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Ccmmunism should mean for us, and resolutely to abjure all red-tie 
romanticism. The object of our search is not Communism in itself, 
but the proper politics for an Englishman who accepts the basis of ’ 
dialectical materialism. Leninism, as Mirsky’s book decisively shows, 
is the politics of dialectical materialism for Russia. To watch its work- 
ings may help us to discover the counterpart for ourselves. 

. Next month I shall discuss the facts revealed in Red Bread, by 
Maurice Hindus (Cape: 12s. 6d. net), and Moscow has a Plan, by 
M. Ilin (Cape: 5s. net). Mr. Hindus’ book is a really admirable descrip- 


tion of the agricultural revolution now in progress in Russia. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Garibaldi in South America 


THE MEMOIRS DF GARIBALDI. Edited by Alexandre Dumas. Translated, 
with an Introduction by R. S. Garnett (Benn) ars. 


CHARMING book, edited by two men who understood Gari- 
baldi and appreciated him. 

Dumas’ own foreword reads like a page from one of his owa books. 
As the Observer said, Mr. Garnett’s introduction is all too short. Good 
it is certainly, end after all perhaps quite long enough. Generally your 
introduction, like your chairman’s speech, does not err on the side of 
brevity. It is the fashion of the moment, that is in Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic countries, to write huge tomes a thousand pages long. In 
Latin countries, writers as a rule compress their books into the smallest 
compass possible. 

Dumas, of course, was made by nature to understand and love the 
picturesque descendant of the condottieri. That Mr. Garnett should 
have formed a similar estimate of him is more difficult to understand. 

Garibaldi had all the qualities (or defects) that make an Englishman 
detest a man. 

He wore his heart upon his sleeve, and his hair long, like an old- 
time Riograndeuse Gaucho, dressed carelessly, often eccencrically, 
cared nothing either for money or for rank and spoke his mind without 
reserve on every question under heaven. He wept and prayed in public, 
called on his God aloud in danger, and the danger past, thanked Him 
as openly. 

His real nobility of character, his generosity, tenderness of heart, 
his love of nature, belief in real and in theoretic liberty, often were 
obscured in the 2yes of those who had not met him personally. Once 
see him face to fece, and then the dourest Englishman threw his reserve 
to the four wincs, and followed him, at least in spirit, as the apostles 
followed Christ. 

As said Fray Luis de Leon, “Although I never saw the mother 
Teresa in this Hifz, I see her in her children, which are her works.” 

Therefore, I take it, Mr. Garnett is no ordinary Englishman, and 
it is fortunate that a young woman (name undivulged) brought him 
the edition published at Naumbourg, that spurred him on to write. 
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Some, it appears, still entertain angels, unawares. 

No part of Garibaldi’s life is less known or appreciated than the 
eventful years he spent in Rio Grande and in Uruguay. 

There he became a man, he iearned to ride, and the art of guerilla 
warfare and generally put on his boots. He learred to manage men. 
Lastly he found a wife and met his negro servant Aguyar who followed 
him to death. His memoirs of that time read like a page of some his- 
torian of La Conquista, or a romance of chivalry. 

Fifty years ago his name was in the mouth of everybody in South 
America, men showed with pride the house in 2 back street of Monte- 
video where he lived. 

In a house at the corner of a little grass-grown plaza in Guale- 

guayehu, we used to go and see the house where he was tortured. 
The fashion was in those days, after seeing it, to repair to the Hotel del 
Vapor, kept by an old Basque, Don Pedro, or to the rival hostelry of 
Ellerman. There we called for Vino Seco or Carlén, drank off a bumper 
of che thick heady stuff, yelled “Viva Garibaldi”, mounted and gal- 
loped round the square at speed, pulling up one’s horse as short as 
possible by Leon Pedro’s door. 
_ If one of the commentators fell off his horse, overcome by Carlén, 
and rolled upon the sandy street, to-morrow was another day. At 
times the ritual was varied by drinking confusion to Leonardo Millan, 
the man who tortured Garibaldi. It was an article of our simple faith 
that Garibaldi, when he took him prisoner, offered him a cup of coffee 
with his own hand, before he set him free. Certainly Garibaldi in his 
Memoirs says, “As for Don Leonardo Millan, I would not even see 
him, for fear that his presence would bring back to my mind all that I 
had undergone and would thus make me commit some action un- 
worthy of myself.” 

He need have had no fear. Nothing unworthy ever crossed his 
mind, during the whole course of his career. 

For all that nothing will ever shake my faith in the cup of coffee. It 
was just the thing that Garibaldi would have done. Therefore, I feel 
sure he did it, for faith is not concerned with anyching but faith, on that 
rock on which stand every religion and all creeds. 

The most curious pages of the book are without doubt his adven- 
tures in Uruguay and Rio Grande, and his account of Rozas and Arti- 
gas, the tyrants of the Argentine and Uruguay. 
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On all these Garibaldi spoke with the authority of an eye-witness 
and an actor in the events that he describes. 

At that time, Rio Grande, always at variance with the central 
authorities in Rio, was in the throes of the Separatist rising, known as 
“El Guerra dos Farrapos”. It got the name either from the ragged 
clothes (farrepo means a rag’) of its adherents, or more probably, from 
a white ribbon that they wore round their hats. In the Memoirs, it is 
wrongly wricten as “Farrados”, and may have been a printer’s error, 
for Garibald must have heard the word a thousand times. In those 
dark ages, I nave met ancient Farrapos, who had seen Garibaldi, and 
adored him. They always wore a moustache and an imperial to dis- 
tinguish therm from the Imperialists who were clean-shaven, and, of 
course, bette: dressed. The Farrapos were the country people, ofh- 
cered by the -ocal landholders. All were born horsemen, riding on the 
native saddle. “el recao”’ with a single rein and the old mameluke bit, 
known as a “penaflor”. They all wore their hair long, and sometimes 
had a plait henging on each side of theiz cheeks. The frontispiece of 
Garibaldi on his horse is, save the ostrich feather in his hat, the exact 
picture of a Farrapo. 

Amongst t1em Garibaldi learned to ride, and throw the lasso. The 
“recao” he used till his death, and it is shown in countless statues of 
him throughcut Italy. 

Brought up in a hard school at sea, in Rio Grande, he found even 
a harder life. 3eef wasked down with mate was his fare, if it was pro- 
curable, if not he drank such water as was to be found. He slept without 
a tent, his bed the native saddle, composed of several pieces, and for all 
covering, his cloak. It makes an admirable bed, as “il tuo dottore” 
knows, having slept on it for years. 

Thus hardened, and become an admirable horseman, as all declare 
who knew him, he was equipped for all he had to undergo in Italy. 

In Rio Grarde, as he tells, he found a wife, a lady worthy of himself, 
an Amazon before the Lord, capable of galloping all day and sleeping 
on the ground 

All the innaze tenderness of nature of the man comes out in the too 
brief, but passionate account of their brief courtship. Whether they 
were married, as the Spanish phrase goes, “in Latin”, that is in a 
church, still remains doubtful, but certainly nature could not have 
given Anita a more suitable sharer of her life than Garibaldi. 
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Nor could Garibaldi, had he searched the world, have found a wife, 
braver, less selfish, or more devoted than Anita. 

Marriages, they say, are made in Heaven, and if this is so, when the 
heroic pair plighted their troth in the Fazenda on the shore of Lake 
Merim, the angels must have smiled. 

It was the irony of fate that Anita should hae passed through so 
many perils in America to die so miserably in Iraly during the disas- 
trous retreat from Rome. 

Reading the memoirs, one is struck with the resemblance of Gari- 
baldi to Don Quixote. The same simplicity of character, the same 
desire to help the weak and the oppressed possessed them both. 
Neither of them ever counted costs before engaging in any enterprise, 
however desperate. Both of them had the same chivalrous attitude to 
women, and both, underneath their simplicity aad a shrewd vein of 
worldly wisdom, mostly theoretical. Both were as brave as lions, not 
knowing that such a thing as fear existed. 

Don Quixote had his Sancho and to complete the parallel Garibaldi 
hed his faithful negro Aguyar. If their masters were alike no men 
could have been more dissimilar than were thsir squires. Sancho a 
coward from his birth upwards, and Aguyar as insensible to fear as 
was his master. One lives in his immortal sayings, and the other in his 
heroic death. Other eye-witnesses have left accounts of the nine years’ 
siege of Montevideo, and the exploits of Admiral Brown. Only a very 
few have written of Rozas with as much knowledge and such an in- 
sight into his character. 

No one, with the exception of Robertson in his Letzers on Paraguay 
(John Murray, London, 1838) has said a word akout Artigas, the great 
Gaucho leader of the plans of Uruguay. 

Robertson gives a remarkable account of him, seated upon a bul- 
lozk’s skull, booted and spurred, dictating letters -0 his secretary, under 
a tree, living on beef and mate, like the poorest of his men. Withal a 
gentleman, for curiously enough, neither he nor his rival Rozas were 
country bred, but townsmen of good education and good family. 

Garibaldi aoe | his courage, and remarks “Artigas he was as 
brave as Rozas was cowardly.” 

Artigas, after his defeat by General Rivera, retired to Paraguay, 
where Dr. Francia protected and pensioned him. He died aged 87, still 
active, and his last words were, “Bring me my horse”, a fitting farewell 
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to the world for an old Gaucho chief. 

Both Garibzldi and Dumas have found a fitting Old Mortality, in Mr. 
Garnett. 

Both worthies live again, in his fine translation, and both deserve 
their immortality. 


The Importance of Platitudes 


“scraps”. By “/.B.Oxon.” (C. W. Daniel Company) 6s. 
z HE profession to which I think I must have been born was that 
of rag-and-bone man”. With this modest opening sentence 
“M.B.Oxon” strikes the note for his collection of articles wzitten for 
-the New Age -n the past twenty years or so. In his early days, he tells 
us, he was inspired to collecting by a character in a Christmas Panto- 
mime at the Crystal Paiace, “who has always remained in my mind as 
the most sensible man I ever met... . He believed in picking up things 
when they came along” (author’s italics). “He had an old sentry-box 
among his possessions, and also a doorplate with the name of Thomp- 
son—‘Thomrson with a P’—as it would come in so handy if his 
daughter (I forget whether he already had collected her) should marry _ 
a man of tha: name”. “As time went on farther’, he continues, “I 
started on the Intellectual rubbish heap. . . . Picking it over, I came ona 
good many things which looked very like babies that had been thrown 
away with their bath, and I started a sort of home for Lost Ideas. ... 
As it was a lack of free money which made me first try my rubbish as 
presents to mv friends, so now it is lack cf free time that makes me try 
whether these scraps of wisdom in their out-of-date settings may not 
please some p2ople better than the more up-to-date stuff on which my 
time is now spent”. He suggests that some of them may seem rather 
foolish and incomprehensible. “Sometimes this is because the idea 
which I had picked up is so big that to make it really clear would have 
required a whole library of books. But often it is because (put your ear 
nearer) they ere venturing to speak Disrespectfully of things which it 
is very wrong to speak of so; just as no proper person speaks dis- 
respectfully cf Efficiency, or the Gold Standard, or Personal Safety 
First.” 
These “scraps” range over a wide variety of subject matter—the 
Race Question, Devils, a number of Presidential Addresses to British 
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Associations, Noah’s Flood, Traffic and Socialism, Sympathy, etc. 
But he claims for them more continuity than might appear at first sight. 
In a chapter on the State he says: “In both international and intra- 
national happenings the real struggle is that of Religion and the 
emotions against the tyranny of formal, clever, uncomprehending 
Mind”. That is his thread of continuity, whether he is dealing with man 
as individual or man in society. Formal mind is a useful servant, but 
a bad master; and master it has tended more and more to become. 
Under its tyranny we remain half blind and miss our full development. 
He suggests how, by sedulously practised relaxation, we may learn to 
observe ourselves and discover “That there are more ways of 
‘thinking’ than the few which we ordinarily use... . One result of 
success, among an infinity of others, will be that when we ‘have nothing 
to do’, we shall not feel it incumbent on us to do something.... We 
shall find that there is much ‘inside’ us... - : And we shall begin to 
recognise that wonderful Reality in everything and every act which, 
though despised of men, is the clue to lead us unfailingly to the ‘next - 
step’ in our daily lives, beyond which it is useless to look, since it 
moves as we approach it, like the end of the rainbow.” 

This wise little book abounds in pithy humour, which tempts to 
quotation. It is well said that when a man changes from an unsym- 
pathetic attitude to its opposite, “Even the trains seem to wait for 
him!’ And the last note, like the first, is a modest disclaimer. “The 
excuse for such a series of platitudes as these is just that they are 
platitudes. For the name is only the millstone that we have tied round 
the necks of obvious truths which are specially objectionable.” 

G. L. D. DE VERE 


Two Americans 


THE LIMESTONE TREE. By Joseph Hergesheimer (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 
MONEY WRITES. By Upton Sinclair (Werner Laurie) 7s. 6d. 

N every possible way Joseph Hergesheimer and Upton Sinclair 

stand as the poles apart. Hergesheimer is, to the last degree, pure 

artist, his declared aim, “the casting of transient life into the permanence 
of beautiful forn”. Sinclair, like Wells, is an artist only by accident, and 
more than Wel s he has managed to suppress his natural gift, becoming 
an economic-political polemist using the novel simply to get over to 
as many readers as possible an incitement to change and reform. If the 
work of art he admires is not deliberately polemical, then it must at 
least be capable of having a polemical mean?ng read into it. For him the 
most importan: single fact about American civilisation is economic 
inequality, and in Mones Writes he seeks to show something of the 
effect of that inzquality upon contemporary American literature, with 
especial reference to the number of young writers who start out full of 
burning indignation against current social forces, only, as they make 
headway, to be bought up one by one by the wealthy magazines and 
publishers and succumb to the bribery of popular appeal. It is frankly 
a story no less true than unhappy that he has to tell, and he sets it forth 
admirably, covering: practically the whole field of modern American 
literature, and naming both the culprits and the exceptions without fear 
or much favour. Yet while Sinclair is extremely good on the subject of 
the prostitute writer, he falls down badly when he approaches the 
really sincere man. The merchant novelist he can expose with the skill 
of long practice the artist novelist he hasn't begun to understand. In 
short, the value and interest of Money Writes is purely personal and 
sociological; as Eterary criticism it simply doesn’t exist, a fact perhaps 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the chapter in which he sets about 
Hergesheimer, sketches kim almost spitefully as a fat, self-satisfied, 
self-important li:tle man, summarises his nevels with no appreciation 
of their spirit, ckarges him with triviality, inhumanity, and vulgarity, 
' and finally leaves him hoisted disconsolately aloft upon “the tallest 
ivory tower in the United States”, an “eighteenth century Tory” who 
sins against the ight by being callously indifferent to housing condi- 
tions in the slums of Philadelphia! 
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Hergesheimer’s characters, it may be admitted, are often almost 
blatantly parasitic—they tend, generally, to drink rather than work; 
if he has in his life ever written a word of protest against the exploitation 
of ihe masses I have forgotten it; the whole subject of reform he dis- 
misses in the curt and bitter phrase: “Any improvement wouldn’t 
occur during my life—the habit of lies and self-delusion had become a 
fundamental part of society”. Yet he goes deeper than Sinclair has ever 
gone, and to the anguish and despair of life he offers an answer not 
social and utopian, but personal end immediate. All he has written has 
one subject only—the response of the individual to the indifference of 
the universe. In that lies for him the possibility, the fact rather, of an 
ultimate inexhaustible beauty of supreme courage, of integrity pre- 
served against all the sheer assaults of existence. That is his “obligation 
of honour”, his “substitute for a missing safety” amid “the lies and 
evasions that make up the treachery of living”. It is the special merit 
of The Limestone Tree that this conception is more completely and 
economically implicit in it than in any other book he has written; 
each of the ten stories not only illustrates some aspect of it perfectly, 
but their sequence shows too the gradual growth in a single group of 
persons of a tradition in which it is implicit. Tne background of these 
stories is one hundred and twenty years of Kentucky history, their 
characters the members, mainly, of two families who intermarry, and 
through them all the reader follows the lives and deaths of “passionate 
and courageous men, generations of pure women”, who “had learned 
how to meet disaster”. Characters and background are alike very finely 
drawn, and the book contains some of the loveliest, the most natural 
and effortless, of its author’s prose. 

Sinclair, blind to its significance, would presumably dismiss it as 
negligible. God give him enlightenment! I honour him as a brave man 
and fine fighter, yet he is, when all is said and done, almost entirely a 
sociological phenomenon. He is important—no one can claim to know 
America who does not know his work—but his importance is con- 
temporary. Hergesheimer does not stand beside but beyond the con- 
flict, and will survive it. He is, indeed, permanent, his concern an 
attitude neither time nor knowledge can decay, a gesture of the spirit, 
at once a salutation and an acceptance, a defeat of death in the simple 
determination to die rather than betray a personal integrity. To-day in 
America, says Count Keyserling, group-or community standards are 


` 


destroying all individuality. Yet “the human being dies alone, and he 
must perfect himself alone”. That is, in a phrase, the sum of Herges- 
heimer’s knowledge; it is the one thing Upton Sinclair has never 
understood. GEOFFREY WEST 
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Shorter Notices. 


ALL PASSION SPENT. By V. Sackville West (Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 

The subject of this book is interesting, perhaps because it is fairly 
fresh—too many nove:s deal with the ycung. This heroine is eighty- 
eight, and has a full rich life to look back upon; and look back she does, 
with a detachment and honesty, never common but particularly un- 
common in the period to which her youth belonged. The trouble is 
that her creator is hopelessly sentimental about her, and could not bear 
to afflict her with any of the disadvantages of old age. All her five 
senses are perfectly intact, she retains her exquisite beauty, she makes 
expeditions unaccompanied 4y tube from Fulham to Hampstead, she is 
never put out, always serene, understanding, and mistress of the situa- 
tion. Her delightful Dickensian landlord and her taciturn but noble 
` builder are equally unreal, her children are lay figures, and her great- 
grand-daughter resembles her in being too good to be true. The book, | 
in fact, is “a pretty story.” l E. B. C. J. 


ANDRÉ MAUROIS. By David G. Larg. Modern Writers Series (Shaylor) 
35. 6d, 

The publisher’s note explaining the purpose of this series is enough 
to raise the most unhappy expectations. It announces “‘a series of popu- 
lar ‘close-up’ studies—flesh and blood portraits—of contemporary 
authors’’-—~and so on. One is prepared to find in a book so unfortunate- 
ly heralded cheap and snappy biography eked out by a chatty summary 
of its victim’s “philosophy”. Mr. Larg’s book on Maurois is emphatic- 
ally nothing of the kind. It is in fact a very substantial scrutiny of a 
difficult subject; for there is much more in Maurois than the genial 
cynicism of Colonel Bramble and the virtuosity of Ariel. Mr. Larg shows 
Maurois as a man of the comfortable classes, fortuitously (and very 
successfully) finding his way into literature by the accident of war; and 
thereafter seeking not simply to be a popular professional writer, but 
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to find some reconciliation between life and the life of letters. Mr. 
Larg’s elucidation of this dual interest, not only in Maurois’ case but 
as a general principle in the life of an artist, gives the book a wide 
and interesting critical scope; and his eighth chapter, in which he dis- 
cusses art as a neurosis, is one which he might make the basis of a full 
study of this fascinating issue. 

There is no space here to describe fully Mr. Larg’s well-managed 
analysis of the Maurois’ preoccupations with art and life, but it is done 
with knowledge and judgment and sensibility; and except for a ten- 
dency now and then to cut a phrase too fine, it is very well written. 
This book will do what few ofits kind manage to do: it will make those 
who read it eager to read Maurois again; and especially to read such 
neglected work as Dialogues sur le commandement, published in Eng- 
land under the title Captains and Kings by John Lane five or six years 
ago. W. E. W. 


THE SOUND AND THE FURY. By William Faulkner (Chatto & Windus) 
os. 6d. 

The sound and the fury does signify—but nothing very pleasant. 
There is much cleverness but no comfort of beauty in it. It is the story 
of a family, told from four points of view, on four days: it is con- 
structed in fragments, scientifically broken, which dovetail when 
brought together, and the result is, in spite of the incredible first part, 
that the characters stand out as solid people, unpleasantly real, real to 
keep one awake at night. 

There is, annoyingly, a preface by Mr. Richarc Hughes. If the book 
is all he says of it, a preface is not only superfluous but mischievous. 
If, as seems obvious, it is the author’s will to let the idiot’s disjointed 
story be the first lightning flashes on the characters which, later, have 
steadier light on them, then it is not easy to understand why, except 
for advertisement purposes, he permitted any preface. 

“Benjy”, Mr. Hughes tells us, “has no sense of time . . . the whole 
of his thirty-three years are present to him in one uninterrupted and 
streamless flood. . . . Vague forms of people ard events, apparently 
unrelated, loom out of the fog and disappear again. One is seeing the 
world through the eyes of an idiot.” 

The trouble is the forms are not vague enough. Even from an ideal 
idict, to.whom Mr. Faulkner is ready to supply effective memories 
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we cannot accept metaphor and simile—‘‘the bright shapes went 
smooth and steady on both sides, the shadows of them flowing across 
Queenie’s back. ‘They went on like the bright tops of wheels.” People 
talk in character through his dumb mouth and penless fingers. He 
quotes his fatmer, “He is invaluable to my own sense of racial superior- 
ity”, and “Et ego in Arcadia I have forgotten the Latin for nay”, and 
his sister, “Get up Mau I mean Benjy”. The significance of the | 
remark is that his name had been changed from Maury to Benjy. Not | 
the most phenomenal of memories could hold a blur of words that 
could have had no possible meaning at the time of their utterance. And 
some of the memories date back to his fifth year. 

The second part is told by a brother on the day before he commits 
suicide. His mind runs on in this sort of way in a two-page passage 
without a full stop or a capital letter—“and i yes sir dont you and he 
every man is the arbiter of his own virtues”. It is true that his thoughts 
have no capital letters, but then they have no letters at all, and, since 
some must be used, why on earth not use all? 

The third part, told by another brother, is brutally real. The last 
part, told imersonally, is about people we know. 

Nobody will read this book without strong feelings of some sort. 

ORGILL MACKENZIE 





“Beachcomber” says: 


“When a copy of the Adelphi comes my way 
I hang on to it like a limpet.” ’ 


` 
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Notes and Comments ge 
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ME HYDE’S criticism of the Adelphi which we published 
last month was. directed against what he describes as 
the “‘neo-romantic” attitude. I am not sure whether he meant to 
include M. Jules de Gaultier and Mr. Santayana as well as Mr. 
Murry under this term, but even if we confine the discussion to 
Mr. Murry’s philosophy, I feel that this description of it is mis- 
leading. For all I know, there may be some senses in which Mr. 
Murry can be described as “new” and “romantic”, but I cannot 
see that Mr. Hyde has found any points to criticise in Mr. Murry’s 
philosophy which are not equally characteristic of the philosophy 
of Spinoza, who is only very relatively “new” and whose 
Euclidean style is far removed from any ordinary conception of 
“romanticism”. It must really be made clear, before we attempt 
to discuss the various issues that are closely interwoven in Mr. 
Hyde’s essay, that the Ade/phi is not a parish magazine conducted 
in the interests’ of some brand-new “religion” patented by Mr. 
Murry. Surely the fact that we have published the work of 
thinkers so diverse as Mr. Santayana, M. Shestov, Mr. Waldo 
Frank, M. de Gaultier, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Hugh Fausset, Mr. 
Murry and Mr. Hyde himself, will satisfy Mr. Hyde that we are 
not merely concerned to provide a platform for “a single faction.” 

But the main point in Mr. Hyde’s essay is that, while he 
approves of out attempt to realise “a mode of consciousness in 
which the heart shall be organically co-ordinated with the head”, 
he detects in us a tendency to “kick the intellect downstairs” and 
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“to deprive morality of its transcendental sanction”. Unfortu- 
nately, these two charges are almost inextricably confused in his 
essay; but it seems that the charge of belittling the intellect— 
to which we plead Not Guilty—rests mainly upon a single 
review by Mr. G. B. Edwards, while Mr. Murry (with the 
“subtle” M. de Gaultier and the “dangerous” Mr. Santayana 
lurking in the backgrounc) is the villain of the Adelphi-versus- 
Morality drama. Possibly Mr. Hyde would associate the three 
villains with Mr. Edwards in the charge of belittling the in- 
tellect, but I do not think so. I shall therefore proceed to the 
second charge—to which we have no hesitation whatever in 
pleading Guily. 

Mr. Hyde finds in the delphi a “religion” distinguished by 
several “very revolutionary features”. And what are these 
revolutionary features? “The notion of a personal God is 
abandoned, morality is deprived of its transcendental sanction, 
the element of the supernatural is completely repudiated.” 


TIS true. We do abandon the notion of a personal God; we 

do deny to morality a transcendental sanction; we do 
repudiate the supernatural and seek, following Mr. Santayana, to 
demonstrate the “moral adequacy of naturalism”. What I cannot 
understand is why Mr. Hyde thinks the abandonment of a 
personal God a revolutionary feature. It must surely be familiar 
to him from his study of Spinoza and of many other philosophers, 
both Western and Oriental, who will hardly be convicted of the 
neo-romantic vice of “kicking the intellect downstairs”. As to 
the other two points, anyone who has achieved even a glimpse of 
the truth (whica was not spoken vesterday) that “the scul is 
nothing but the body thinking itself, and the body is nothing 
but the soul as extension” wil: be prepared to consider at least the 
possibility that morality does not require a transcendental sanc- 
tion; and anyone, it seems to me, who has even begun to master 
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the first essentials of a monistic standpoint will find the word 
‘supernatural’ quite meaningless—it will no: even need to be 
repudiated, because you cannot repudiate a word that has no 
meaning. Of course, it is obvious that one cannot do justice to 
the points at issue by this tit-for-tat method of argument, but 
unfortunately no other method is possible if the discussions are 
to be held in print, and if the disputants are not in a position to 
write books to one another. I shall therefore have to content 
myself with drawing attention to one passage in Mr. Hyde’s 
article which may help me to disclose the root-divergence which 
I think is responsible for his dissatisfaction with the Adelphi. 

This is the passage : | 

Once assume that it is by pure contemplation alone that the Real 
can be experienced, once assume that to the prrified vision every ob- 
ject becomes equally ‘significant’—and the rerve of morality is cut 
at the root. It loses all claim to transcendenta_ sanction and becomes 
a matter of personal prejudice or inclinatior. alone. Why be good 
when badness is just as lovely to the contemp-ative eye? 

I am aware that the plane of the moral is not ultimate. Every per- 
son who is in the least imaginative must appreciate the fact that, on 
occasion, we can enjoy a state of mind in which the fact that a thing 
is is perfectly sufficient for us. 

“I am aware’, says Mr. Hyde, “that the plane of the moral is 
not ultimate’. But philosophy and religion are concerned with 
ultimates. They are extreme, or they are worth nothing. “La 
philosophie”, M. Shestov has said, “mest pas “Besinnen’, elle est 
lutte... Le Royaume de Dieu, ainsi qu’il est dit, s’obtient par la 
violence”. Philosophy is not Reflection, -t is fighting ... The 
Kingdom of God, as it was written, is obtained by violence. 
The question is whether or not we experiznce the Real, and not 
whether it can be experienced “by pure contemplation” or in 
some other way. The question is whether or not we attain a 
certain state of mind, and not whether we can “enjoy” a certain 
state of mind ‘‘on occasion.” 
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HE question is whether we are extremely determined to ex- _ 
perience the Real. Mr. Hyde should choose. Either he must ` 

concern himself with the Real, the ultimate, and leave Morality 

to take care of itself (and this, in our view, would be to put the 
‘horse appropriately before the cart); or else he must concern 
himself with Morality, and adjourn his quest of Reality sine die | 

(and this, ia our view, would be to put the cart before the horse. 

We think ke will get nowhere; but at least he will stay where he 

is in the dignified company of all the traditional moralists and - 

believers of every faith). But he will only go round in circles if 
he tries to put the horse of Reality and the cart of Morality side _ 
by side, ard drive them in double harness. Philosophy, we ` 

repeat, is an affair of extremes. You are either a monist or a 

dualist. You cannot pick and choose at will between twe philoso- 

phies. Yet this is what all those thinkers do who claim to be 

“aware that the plane of the moral is not ultimate”, and who yet 

seek to retain a distinction between the ‘material’ and the. 

‘spiritual’, a comforting barrier between the realm of ‘pure 

spiritual con-emplation’ and the harsh physical world of action. 

The so-caled “moral” problems cannot be usefully discussed 
until both perties to the discussion have made up their minds. 

No doubt th2y can be discussed between two dualists who are | 

both anxious to be “good” and not “bad”. But they cannot be | 

usefully discussed between a dualist and a monist, because to the 
monist they present themselves no longer in the lurid guise of 

‘spiritual’ tests, bristling with transcendental sanctions, but in 

the simple, merciless and realistic light of problems of behaviour. 

The word morality, as everyone knows but few seem to care 
to remember, is derived from the Latin mores = manners. l 

But the dekate which Mr. Hyde and others have carried into 
these pages will hardly end in our time. The position we are 
defending, alt-ough impregnable, is very hard to explain except ` 
to those who already share it; and I can only hope that the 
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articles in the Adelphi, whether critical of our position, like Mr. 
Hyde’s, or explanatory of it, like Mr. Murry’s, will bring it into 
clearer relief than my words have power to do. 

R. R. 


Out of Green 


|| HAD forgotten peace and what it meant 
to know the branches of the mind unstirred: 
to lift a gold note like the hermit bird 


out of the leaves and dew and green content. 


For always were my thoughts as turbulent 

as long grey shadows on the water blurred 

by sudden squalls: or the distant thunder heard 
across the stunned lake when the storm is spent. 


I had forgotten peace—but peace has come 
like the sacrament of sunset after rain 
when lake and swan are golden and serene. 


Love’s lonely trail has found a leaf-sweet home 
deep in the pristine mind, beyond all pain, 
somewhere with gold notes lifting out of green. 
DANIEL CORY 


WALDO FRANK 


Chuquicamata 


T four o7 the morning a young man stood waiting on a 
street cf Antofagasta. The darkness was pure with the 
silence of sea and desert. A Ford spattered its alien confusions 
against the resistant houses, and came to a stop: the young man 
stepped in beside the driver, tossing his suit-case into the back seat. 
The car turned upward from the Pacific and began to climb the 
black hill. 

As León Hidalgo scanned the mineral bareness of the coast it 
‘rose into the sky which too was lifeless, its chill fretted by no 
breath. And beyond the sky stood the stars, tremulous margins of 
another world. He relaxed in his seat, glad of the driver’s silence. 
He thought of :he year behind him. He had been in Paris; he had 
met the colony of fellow writers. They lived—Blanco-Fombona,* 
Ugarte, Cata, Calderón, Torres Bodet, Max Jiménez—by a spirit 
essenced of the will, the tradition, the dynamic energy of their 
native lands; so erect they were, so creating, yet because America 
Hispana was suvine chaos they lived in Paris or Madrid. He had 
met Gabriela Mistral, poet of his own Chile: a great, dark woman, 
wandering through Europe and always bearing Chile, a mys- 
tezious treasure. in her fragile hand, a wound in her breast. He 
had heard her read her poems in which a fire of her Andes seemed 
to overwhelm the flowers of her valleys: they were like strength 
saying I am weak, like Chile with its mountains and its vales 
saying I am landless. Mistral had made him ready to return. On 
the way he saw Mew York, and its towers pointing upward seemed 
to lie, they were not really upward-pointing towers. The brief 
time he was there, he found himself recalling two villages of 


* A compulsory exile, and certain to remain one, so long as his native ` 
Venezuela stifles umder the tyranny of men like General Gómez. 
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Chile: one beneath Aconcagua, one, far south in Magallanes. 
He had written a novel about each of these small places. But 
now as he walked beneath Manhattan for the first time he 
understood them. For the stone roofs of the one, within the 
sweep of meadow submerged by Andes, ard the log huts of the 
other between their image in the placid lake and the pine-mur- 
murous mountain, seemed to him more aspiring, higher... than 
the flimsy skyscrapers of New York. He wondered if the creating 
ofa book would always be merely this: a prelude to self discovery. 
He took the Grace liner home for Santiagc. But as the westward 
wall of South America broke grim through the morning, as he 
passed the pitiful towns—Mollendo, Arica, Iquique, Mejillones— 
slaves of the far mines, sitting desolate cn shore, shipping the 
splendour which their nakedness could never touch, León felt the 
need to plunge at once into the scoriaceous heart of his homeland. 
On the impulse, he left the boat at Antofagasta: he found a fellow 
vaguely connected with his own revoluticnary adolescence, who 
plied the towns between the coast and the great copper mine, 
Chuquicamata. And now they were on the rim of the desert above 
the sea. The clay resounded the iron of -he motor, the cold air 
flew behind them as if cogged to the car’s wheels. The stars were 
fading, and the world was black with travail of the day. Now in the 
east it broke through the nights smooth skin. León felt the thrill 
of homing as the black air threaded with filaments of light, 
vitreous-cold and swift, rising from earth, waving from the 
heights. The sky blanched, a screen of carkness was withdrawn 
from it and a pale infinity possessed it with which the sun on the 
mountain edge had no relation. 

The car ran across level Atacama. Nct a blade of grass, not a 
hint of breath: this world was sea cursed into clay, and monstrous, 
so that the vast waste lying before the mcuntains was but a trough 
of the sea, and the mountains were waves rigid on the horizon. 
Upon one wave the sun, a copper sphercid, bulged and burned as 
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if the air about it were asbestos: changing its shape momently 
while the solid air through which it pressed deformed it. But 
gradually the air, no less solid than the desert, grew glazed and 
igneous; the flame passed from the ball of the sun to the day and 
the sun, rising, paled. León took off his cloak, his coat and his 
vest. He opened his collar but the heat seared his throat. With a 
faint nausea he looked down at the rushing desert. It seemed the 
scarred inner surface of a cosmic oven. 

They passed into the nitrate fields. The waste here was sickly 
white; dynamited into fragments, it gave the appearance of a 
leprous face seen through a microscope, and the dark men, picking 
out the nitrates, were maggots. In the distance were the salitre 
works: erections of the desert. They coughed smoke into the sky 
which could not absorb it; it hung, an open lesion in the sky’s 
blue flame, bleeding in slow gobs downward back to earth. They 
‘came to the town of Unión which serves the camps. The dismal 
world is broken into blocks that enclose shadow: and men and 
women crouch through the rainless days, through the staring 
nights, holding the moisture of their flesh with a mute unconscious 
fury against the suck of air. 

They were rising now and the desert cooled. Far to the east 
where the mountains kept unfolding in interminable recession, 
the highest edge was blanketed with snow. The noon sun had 
suffused until it was co-terminous with day; now myriad particles 
ran through it—crystalling grains of coolness. They were at 
Calama, a mile above the surface of the sea: a town buried in dust 
with grimy houses husbanding their murk, blinking away from 
tke sky. Above them stood the red mountain—Chuquicamata. 

At four of the afternoon, León Hidalgo stepped from the car 
and looked about him. He was in a square on the steep flank of 
mountain. He was on the brim of a bowl whose bottom was the 
dead earth filled with the blue-gold poison of the sun. At the 
higher levels, it was a liquid—translucent, still: below, it co- 
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agulated into lithic shapes, it writhed and boiled in chemic greens 
and reds upwards to where he stood. On all sides of the Square 
León saw streets—rows of single-storied and contiguous barracks. 
Windowless they faced each other across narrow gutters, with 
their doors open. León went down one, at hazard. He passed the 
stench of the latrine at the corner, then stepped through the refuse _ 
which the dry air powdered and blew, before the cats and rats 
could scavenge it. He knocked at an open door. The room was ` 
about twelve feet square, a stove in one corner, benches at each 
wall. A woman was sitting at a table, three children were sitting on 
the floor. The room was dark, but brighter than these humans; the 
motions of their hands and heads and eyes were like the grain in 
some darkly oS substance. 

“Pardon me”, said León, “Pve come to see a friend—Luis 
Silvester. Do you happen to know where he lives?” 

The woman looked at him from this grey substance of her life: 
the room was like a swaddling in which her eyes were stifled. A 
stranger, her eyes said. Good clothes. Money in his pocket. He 
comes from the world. She looked beyond him pbenee the door. 

“Carolina”, she called, “Carolina!” 

A girl—or a tall child—stood beside him; dressed in a miserable 
yellow jumper, barelegged, scrawny, but with full breast 
upstanding. Her neck was lean and ugly; rich hair framed the pale 
dark face in amber. 

“Where does Luis Silvester live?” asked her mother. 

“H street; number 27.” 

“Thank you”, said León and saw, as he left, the woman’s head 
beckoning—obscenely eager—to the girl to come in. 

The tiny room where Silvester bunked with three other men 
was empty. León selected the least dirty of the cots, lay down and 
threw his coat across his chest. The afternoon was silent and cold: 
only the dim murmur of women and the hum far off of great 
machines clouded the inhuman clarity of the world. He felt 
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perched on the crest of a chemic tidal wave whose farthest fume 
was the sun. He could not sleep; his heart pounded against a wall 
too tense and thin to hold it, his mouth was dry. “I am in Chile”, 
he kept saying to himself. “This is Chile”. Suddenly he looked up. 
Before him stood the girl Carolina. 

“Will you give me five pesos?” she asked quietly. 

He tried to study her; she met his gaze with a screen of hard 
blue calm, more terrible than fear or pain, since it is the corpse of 
them both. 

“Very well”, he said. He got up znd gave her the paper money. 

She took it, closed the door and lay flat on his couch, looking 
up at him with the same screened eyes. Then he understood. 

“Get up”, he said, “I don’t want that.” 

She was irritated, as if it were a bother to deal with a man who 
did not know his mind. With an effort she arose and held the bill 
to him. 

He shook his head and smiled. She frowned, crumpling the 

money with fingers that opened and shut, the screen of her blue 
eyes parted just enough for her to peer at him. Then her face 
brightened. 

“Oh”, she said, “another time?” 

“Another time”, he agreed. She placed the bill in her breast, 
opened the door and left him. 

x ae * 

The miners pressed with shadowed faces against the brilliant 
morning; up the main street between squalid stores to the open 
cars, shaped like huge vats, where they stood packed together 
with only their heads showing. León could see the mine, beyond 
the “campamiento americano”: it was indeed a quarry, a breken 
mountain that glanced blue and green. He walked from “native 
town” to the “American section”. The houses were neatly painted 
wood, as much like the United States as they could be: there were 
even a few trees and flowers, laboriously planted, passionately 
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nursed. León felt a clutch at his throat as he looked at this 
“capital” of the Chilean city. These Americans owned Chuqui- 
camata, and ruled its fifteen thousand with an absoluteness which 
no political high office could ever give to an American at home. 
They piped the water from its distant source, they brought in the 
food, they stocked the stores, they hired the police and had their 
secret spies hidden among the workers. They set the hours of 
sleep, even the hours and the means of amusement; and their corps 
of clerks, all good citizens of U.S.A., managed each detail of 
administration. And the wealth went north where it helped build 
the fortress-like apartments he had seen on Park Avenue, the 
mansions of Westchester and Long Island. 

All day León wandered over the torn flank of the mountain. 
He saw the thousands of toilers, he did not speak with them; but 
he watched them while his thoughts gathered substance. He 
knew where they came from, these dark submissive natives of his 
Chile, with their deadlocked bloods. They came from the great 
estates and the farms; their fathers had pruned the vine and grazed 
the cattle, their mothers had woven wool and rocked their 
children in the green valleys of the south. The best of Spain had 
been theirs, in economic and spiritual order. They had lived under 
the loom of Andes and of Church, both sending lean but fertile 
waters down into their lives. But the mines and the nitrate fields, 
by some claim more mysterious than reason, had commanded them: 
some claim that rested upon the failure of what Church and Spain 
had given. They had left their lush valleys, their cozy huts which 
the sun warmed and the mountains cooled, for. this peak of the 
inhuman desert—deadly Atacama. They lived in squalid closets, 
ate and slept and wived; and in these festering holes their women 
bore their children. León on the previous evening had talked long 
with the men whose room he shared. He knew the vice that mush- 
roomed through the barracks. He knew the way of men who had 
no women, the way of daughters surrounded by hungry men. He 
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felt the cancerous black beneath the grey of the streets. And the 
copper flowed north. These men arid women and children gave 
what they had of life . . . its móment of knowledge and joy in the 
green earth, i:s seed of hope... and the copper flowed north. 

He found himself at the plant. Through a half-mile of con- 
tinuous structure the dynamited rock of the quarry was trans- 
formed into bright ingots ready for ship’s bottom. He saw the 
ore dumped from the electric cars into crushers looming like 
. titans. The cloud of stone-dust roared infernally above them, the 
powdered and washed rock flowed in sleek sluices through the 
sifters, and thence into great pools of sulphuric acid. A tall man, 
whom León a: once knew to be an American engineer, was taking 
a test of the bath. León, who had learned English from his 
governess as a boy and who had read American textbooks of 
geology and metallurgy, went up and spoke with him. Soon the 
son of Boston Tech. and the son of Chile were strolling through 
the works. They saw the copper electrolytically drawn from the 
acid into long sheets as thin as paper; they saw it melted, purified 
by fire, cast. León felt the personal love of this man for his 
machines. Strange love to him, yet the engineer went on fondly 
talking as if it were universal. He spoke o the mine’s progress, 
problems of rock strata, of subtle balance in acid composition, of 
the effect of verying currents in electrolysis; ideals to be achieved 
_ in reducing waste, in economy of production. The beautiful 
machines turning the crude rock into burnished ingots! The pure 
and self-sufficient cult cf the machine! 

“Do you get round much to the miners’ barracks?” asked 
León. 

The engineer ea at him sharply, as if he had asked a 
question irrelerani, frivolous, perhaps indecent. 

“Oh, no”. He suddenly cooled. “Were kept mighty busy. 
They’re aken care of, all right. We have a damn good police 
force, you know, of our own. Nota chance of trouble. The less one 
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-hears of them, the better. Then we know everything is jake”. 

He looked at the great iron girders under which the ingots ran, 
flashing like a necklace in the gloom. He seemed to feel a reproof 
in the silence of the man at his side. Did the Chilean think, 
perhaps, he had no eye for anything but machines? He’d show 
him!' He turned and pointed with his head at the world below 
them. The sun was gone, the desert was deepening and cooling. 
The eastern cordillera stood against an opal sky, as if it had been 
lanced from silver: sapphire and ruby stood the nearer mountains 
from the ashen depth of Atacama, rising like immense reverbera- 
tions of the cosmic silence. 

The engineer pointed with his head. 

“Pretty, eh? It’s many a half hour Pve spent just sitting on the 
porch up there, doin’ nothing—lookin’ out on that.” 

* * x 

León went back toward “native town” through the desert 
passage which separated it from the plant and the campamiento 
americano. As the night rose from the valley, a cold wind fell 
from the heights. It blew in his face, blowing the hardness and 
death of Atacama, and of the workers’ barracks, like a rebuke in 
his face. In Silvester’s bunk, the three men squatted near the fire, 
eating coarse bread and beans. The smoke curved to the open 
door and the wind blew it back. The single lamp was like a 
bleary eye, and by it León saw the room as if with the lamp’s 
vision. All day he had struggled; yet he could not compose these 
dreadful particles of life into a happier world—-a world of green 
and water, of priv: y and pride. The barrack room, the many 
rooms just like it, 1eavy with men and women, the American 
camp with its prim painted houses, the machines and the men 
who served them (priests who had given up the world of human 
wholeness to serve the perfect fraction that was their science), th2 
empty desert and the empty sky . . . all was a single hardness ia 
his eye, allowing him to see no life beyond it. 
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The men spoke of a boxing exhibition to be held that night. ‘ 
The American bosses did their best to entertain their subjects, 
and in up-to-date fashion. Of course, there was the Catholic 
Church for them that wanted it. But for the forward-looking, 
there were American movies, there was an Athletic Club run by 
a money-loyal native. This evening, all “Chuqui” would be 
there. León lost his friends at the gate, he wanted to be alone. He 
found a place between the ringside seats where the Americans 
were comfortably sprawled and the raised tiers of benches ringing 
the walls of the gymnasium, which held the mass of miners. In 
the long wait for the show to begin, he was aware of them both. 
The Americans (he thought of them as “‘yanquis”) were separate, 
not alone fron the Chileans, but from themselves. The men— 
engineers, executive, clerks—were at least close to one another: a 
dry defensiveness enclosed them. But they were apart from their 
women; only che stab of sex, like a sole blade spitting them, held 
them together. There was a hunger in the women, lean anc sharp. 
It was palpable how far they were from the earth of their bodies, 
from the earth of their spirit—a deadly farness. And they were 
separate not alone from the source of their life but from the lone- 
liness of each other. León wondered what the children of these 
deformed Americans would be. Would their daughters be 
hardier against life’s poisons than the girl Carolina? But doubtless 
these subtly denatured women took good care not to have 
children in the high hell of Chile. Behind his back, he felt the 
muted body of the workers. Submissive yet potent, they were 
near enough yet to their soil, far enough yet from the power 
which had brought them here, to be alive. He wandered back to 
the American group: how did this death control that life? Death 
sharp and orgenised against life vaguely inchoate. Beside the 
engineer with whom he had visited the plant, he saw a man he 
knew: yes, it was Simeón Alvarez Lanz, rising young lawyer of 
Santiago. He understood the contact point between the American 
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and the native. Their eyes met. Simedn’s glanced away in a 
sucdenly muffled recognition. Doubtless his firm did the Mine’s 
law business in the Capital—its political business, of course. 
León grew aware of this third element in the hall: the white- 
‘collared Chileans, wreathing as close to the ringside as they could 
—the native go-betweens for the bosses . . . parasites, pro- 
curers . . . he stopped himself. That way led to anger which 
blinded. He forced himself to dwell with tender clarity upon a 
young American wife. She was thin and wan; her breast rose too 
rapidly; she was a woman following her man, giving her life for 
her man, believing in his gods which surely were not hers. She 
turned her heavy eyes in his direction, as if her spirit, worn to 
the quick, were sensitive to any vagrant warmth. Now a man 
jumped into the ring; a little wiry fighting cock of a Yankee, 
grey-haired, bearded like Uncle Sam, with bulging roving eyes. 
He was the master of ceremonies. He began to speak—a fluid 
horrible tongue. He must have been in Chile many years to speak 
so fluently; and many miles from it in spirit to speak so badly. 
This aggressive alien-ness of substance and of accent, fleshed in 
native words, was a symbol for León. He knew the term “wise- 
crack”; in New York he had puzzled over the secret patter of the 
“colyums”’, and he recognised their lingo transliterated into 
Spanish. The boss was going to make the natives feel at home. 
They were one big family. He and his gang in the ringside seats 
were, of course, the hosts—and the owners. There must be no 
doubt of that. But we’re all good fellows, And to-night it’s get 
together; it’s a real fiesta of the manly art. The scrappers will all 
be native boys, of course. But the spirit of the game is from the 
North—and say! how these fellers have caught it. You’d think 
they’d trained with Dempsey. The miners do not laugh: they 
take the condescending patter humbly, somewhat ill-at-ease, but 
trying hard to understand and to like it. The boss does not care 
\ whether they laugh or not: he is too far from them in spirit to 
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be aware of more than their quiet—their comfortable quiet. His 


own group in the frent seats are laughing; the natives are be- 


having: that is enough. He introduces the first fighters. 
They are a pair of featherweights from Cobija. Their hearts 
pump dangerously in the thin high air of Chuqui. They fly at 


each other with the desperate knowledge that three rounds will , 


punish them far worse than any knock-out. As they draw blood, 
the crowd warms and coheres. The American women take the 
sight with a bare lust: they are alone—protected by their men, 
yet alone. And hungrv. They can let their eyes touch the sweat- 
ing bodies, the bleeding bodies. And the miners in the shadowed 
benches drink the good fight. They give dark grunts of approval, 
brief and deep, lapsing again to silence. They are an animal at 
ease before this feast of rhythmic violence. ‘The boss declares the 
winner, grows more grotesque in his wisecracks. The mob takes 
what he says, like a brute that permits a few familiarities, irrele- 
vant and disgusting, to the master giving it a great chunk of meat. 


The next boxers are larger, less skilful, bloodier. Now the hall is: 


one. The miners have come down in a roar: joined the bosses, 
joined the bosses’ women at this ringside fount of joy. The good 
sound blows on the flesh, the scuffing limbs, the panting bellies, 
the sweet mixed wine of sweat and blood: and the real rage at last 
as the sportsmen forget that they are doing homage to the manly 
art (for twenty pesos), and lunge murderously at each other. Oh! 
the good rage of the ring in which the mob dives down as ina 
well, cleansing itself of all remembering.. 

León went out. He stood in the empty plaza under the stars, 
and fought to make bearable this experience of the Mine by 
bringing it into harmony with some greater measure. ‘The stars 
stared down: they were millions of petrified days, all the days that 
had ever been in Chuquicamata, all the days that were to be. 
They stared at the desert, at the machines and mine, at the 
barracks and the way of these men, They were harmonious 
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together——they were one eternity together, and unbearable to 
León. What could he find in which to place eternity that he might _ 
bear it? 

He crossed the plaza to the church. He looked at it squat with 
its Cross catching the glister of the stars. It also fitted in! His 
boyhood ecstasy was green in his mind: how the Mass had drawn 
his spirit from his flesh and shaped it to its own transcendant 
music. Eternity again, and again unbearable. It was the eternity 
that was evil! The desert, the church, the machines, the mines, 
the law of men who were the slaves of these, either as masters or 
as workers—all in this were alike: they had an inhuman form to 
which human life was mangled. 

Eternity was bad because it left man out, because it drew man 
from the time and flesh which were his substance. Eternity was 
false! | 

Man’s eternity must be in time; his God must walk the earth 
in human flesh. No wonder the Church could stand complacent 
within this industrial hell. Of course, its values were different and 
fairer; but it was the passive ally of the Machine, since both agreed 
to denature man from his wholeness, to make his life the means 
to raise up some fractional impulse, tangenting from wholeness, 
as the End. No wonder the sordid town, with its black toil and 
its hideous pleasures, chimed so well with the stars. They were its 
symbol: cold worlds or flaming, remote from human living. 

Let the machine be! and the making of copper and the desert 
and the church and the stars. But let man make them good by 
transfiguring them to his own image. That way was his eternity 
and salvation. León had the greater measure, in which to place his 
experience and make it bearable. Not man must be denatured into 
timeless form—iron or desért or heaven: the eternal must become 
incarnate in man. 

He felt that there was someone standing quietly at i side. 
It was Carolina. But she was different: older and not screened 
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away in brittle weakness. Younger. She seemed flexed with him, 
meeting the bright night. 
“How long have you been here?” 
' “Not very long”, she said. 
They stood in silence, looking at the stars. 
“I wanted to give you back your five pesos”, she said and did 


not turn her face. 
“PII take them back.” 


She handed him the bill and he placed it in his pocket. Then he 


put his arm around her shoulder. 


[Permission to print the above chapter from Mr. Waldo Frank’s forthcoming 
book Amertca Hispana: a Portrait and a Prospect (Scribner’s, New York) has 
been exclusively granted to The Adelphi by the author.] 


LEON SHESTOV: 


Deba ee 


PON what is our world founded? Upon matter, to 
judge by appearance. And those who would escape from 
the might of appearances alwavs come to blows with the material- 
ists. As a rule they win the fight: materialism is annihilated and 
remains nothing but a philosophy for fools and Philistines. 
- Materialism is heavily defeated indeed, yet-after, as before, men 
are still dominated by the external world. A man still dies unless 
he has food and shelter; wisdom still goes down before the cup 
of hemlock; the rough soldier can still destroy Archimedes and- 
his charts. Even the blindest, one would suppose, must come to 
the conclusion that matter and materialism are not the point. The 
most dangerous enemy of all animate beings is not inert matter, 
which in fact, as the ancients taught and as is being taught to-day, 
is either non-existent, or else exists only potentially as something 
illusory, pathetic, powerless, appealing everywhere for help; no, 
the most dangerous and pitiless enemy is—ideas. Ideas and only 
_ ideas are the enemy, for him who would fight to conquer the lie 
of the world. 

Matter is the most submissive of creatures. Not only wax can 
be modelled to our will: even Parian marble yields to the chisel 
of a Pheidias, until the shapeless block becomes a singing God. 
We can forge steel, make monuments of bronze, and so forth. 
And lately matter has even renounced its age-old prerogative of 
solidity and swirls about together with men under the firmament. 
Not so ideas. They do not yield, nor suffer man to steal away their 
strength. Let man try to bid time stand still! Let him try to undo 
anything that is done, or to coax for a single breach in the 
regularity of phenomena, such as that a grain of wheat should 
grow into a cocoa-nut! Or that the hideous Thersites should turn 
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into the beautiful Achilles! ““There’s no sense in trying, it can’t be 
done,” everyone would say. But if that is so, why do we denounce 
“inert” matter and take delight in ideas, which, for all their 
“transparency”, are far harder, more intractable and more inert - 
than the deadest matter? It will be asked: what, then, remains for 
philosophy to do? To make the best of the bad job? That is 
what philosophy in fact does. It justifies the eternal, immutable 
ideal order of things and makes psalms and hymns in its honour, 
and takes that to be its whole purpose and function. The theory 
of knowledge is a justification and glorification of knowledge, 
ethics is a justification of the good and so on. Everything is justified 
for the greater glory of the order of things, as it happens to be, — 
and of the world of ideas, as it happens to be constituted... . 
Then why not face the logical conclusion? Why not make psalms - 
and hymns to the glory of Chance? But it is the nature of chance 
to be now one thing, now another. So that if the ordered system 
of laws or ideas by which the world is governed is a fortuitous 
one, we may reasonably hope to be released from them through 
something of a different kind; if not through absolute chaos, in 
which all things are equally possible, then at least through some 
dispensation, different from that which has obtained hitherto. 
And even that would be no small thing! 

Perhaps a new dispensation might arise in which wisdom and 
virtue would triumph over the martyr’s stake and the cup of 
hemlock; and perhaps this dispensation would apply to the past 
as well as the future, so that Giordano Bruno would prove to have 
triumphed over the flames and Socrates over Meletus and Anytus. 
But so long as ideas are “idealised”, that is so long as they are 
hymned and glorified, this can never happen. Therefore, above all, 
it is necessary to degrade them from heaven and give them a place 
upon earth, and then not in a temple, but in a back-yard. After 
which it would be no harm if we were to allow matter to have 


a short spell in heaven: it should be able to be very happy there 
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for a time. The result might be that ideas, having no mind to 
endure undignified proximity, would fly apart in all directions 
of their own accord. Everything must be tried; but above all, 
we must cease to trust in ideas and especially in those that are — 
eternal and immutable! 


~ * 


[Translated from M. Shestov’s Auf Hiobs Wage (Lambert Schneider, Berlin).] 


Doubting Castle 


H, Eliot is burning in Carthage town, 

a oe And Belloc has burnt his boats, 

While everyone’s looking at Ronald Knox 

Sowing the sceptic oats. 

And birds fly. high with Chesterton 

In chasuble and stole, 

And Cherubim and Seraphim 

Present a golden scroll, 

Wherein is writ 

With ready wit 

A hearty rigmarole, 

Of how the Roman came to Rye, 

And how one went to Rome, d 

Because he wondered when or why, j 

Or which or where or whom, / 

And guts and quid and quomodo } 

And guare and quantum. i 
NEIL HUTCHISON ; 


R. L. CHAMBERS 


M.P. Epimetheus 
I 
HE soul of Sydney Brangwayne, Conservative M.P. for ` 


i Old Proudford, reclined in a celestial armchair in the 
Middle Class Club-room of the Elysian Fields, feeling annoyed, 
which was surprising, as it was Saturday morning, and Saturday, 
more than any day, was a period of peace in that abode of peace, 
the middle-class club-room of the Elysian Fields. Now if it had 
been Sunday, it would have been different; Sunday was admit- 
tedly a busy day, quite nerve-racking in fact, for the majority of 

\ the middle-class souls, but with the compensation that they were 
all in the same boat, and it was all in the game. It would not have 
been so bad if it had been Good Friday or Ascension Day—a 
middle-class soul might expect a certain amount of disturbance 
then—but Saturday was the day of rest, and the soul of Sydney 
Brangwayne felt justly annoyed that the last sanctum of its peace 
and quietness had been invaded. 

It "had become an almost unwritten law amongst middle-class 
souls; that Saturday should be spent in quiet conversation, or in 

~ ™ybrowsing over the Celestial Times, or in sleep. It was no un- 
common thing to see every soul in the room, souls of business 

mer, members of Parliament, sporting peers—the club was 4 

demipcratic one—newspaper proprietors, shop-keepers, pro- 

‘fessional footballers, Americans, critics, women, and cocaine- 

vendoys—every soul in the huge room enjoying the undisturbed 

sweetness of slumber throughout the whole of that day. For on 

Saturday\it often happened that not a single reference was made 

to them by\ their mortal owners. Moreover, in the old days, it did 

not matter much if a reference was made; it was necessary for a 

definite thought to be cast in their direction, before the souls need 
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bestir themselves to see what was the matter with their mortal 
representatives. A prime-minister’s soul had been known to 
sleep undisturbed for fifty years, án immense contrast with the 
troubled and harried existence of the despised first-class souls, - 
belonging chiefly to poets and painters, reformers and thinkers 
generally. They aid have a hard time, very different from the 
leisure of the middle-class. 

Bur all this was before the new edict, and before the mortal 
body of Sydney Brangwayne, M.P., contracted a distressing 
habit. The new edict, pinned on the club nozice-board, as usual, 
by the Boss, whoever he was—they called him the Divinity in the 
first-class club—was to the effect that a distressing tendency 
towards slackness had been noticed among members, and that 
in order to check this, souls were reminded that the merest 
reference to them on the part of their owners on earth was 
sufficient to demand their attention in that quarter. That was 
bad enough. Mr. Brangwayne made it worse. The approach of 
middle-age, or the reminders of his wife, or both, induced him 
to give up the more lurid of the exclamations in which he in- 
dulged when annoyed, in favour of the seemingly more innocuous 
“God bless my soul”. I say “seemingly more innocuous”, be- 
cause really it was the cause of all the trouble. The soul of Sydney 
Brangwayne was annoyed—so annoyed, that it determined on 
reprisals. Forty calls on Saturday morning was too much for any 
self-respecting middle-class soul, and Sydney Brangwayne’s soul 
determined to have its revenge by attaching itself permanently to 
Sydney Brangwayne. Nothing could have been worse for the ~ 
Conservative member for Old Proudford. 

Old Proudford was really a suburb. Otherwise, situated as it 
was in a north of England textile area, it would not have had a 
Conservative member of Parliament. Its population consisted 
largely of mill-owners, retired mill-owners, and intending mill- 
owners, with their wives and families—so that there was no need 
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for an election in Old Proudford at all. It had sent back a Con- 
servative member as a rotten borough, and i: still sent back a 
Conservative member. In fact, Mr. Brangwayne was the first 
Proudfordian M.P. who did not hold the sear until he died of 
senile. decay-—thanks to the Boss’s new edict and Mr. Brang- 
wayne’s new habit. 


H 


On a certain Saturday morning Mr. Sydney Erangwayne came 
home to lunch after a round of golf, looking ar-d feeling pleased 
with life. The House was closed almost indefiniely—Mr. Brang- 
wayne’s party had such a vast majority that there was no prospect 
of any business for two years or more—and Mr. Brangwayne, 
who had retired from his mill-owning, had little to do except 
play golf, which suited him admirably. On this particular 
morning he had beaten old Silas Higgins, who still ran a business 
in the town, and thought he could play golf, the old sinner. 
Moreover, he had at last managed to get the insolent caddy 
dismissed. The latter, it appeared, was a Socialist—otherwise he 
would never have dared to address a Member of Parliament as a 
“bloody old skinflint”. Four years in the army seemed to have 
given some of these fellows ideas above their stations. However, 
he was gone now, and it pleased Mr. Brangwayne to remember 
his face as he went. “God bless my soul”, he chuckled, “he won’t 
get over that in a hurry’, with which pleasing thought he 
alighted from his runabout at the door of his pleasant detached 
villa, and went in to meet his wife over a wel.-earned lunch. 
Emma noted his good humour with gratitude, took the oppor- 
tunity to extract a little pocket-money from her appreciative 
Sydney, and departed to her bridge club, leaving Mr. Brangwayne 
comfortably settling down for a peaceful afternoon on the lawn. 
That was where the soul of Sydney Brangwayns came in. Of 
course an M.P. with a soul, especially a Conservative M.P., is 
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quite different from an ordinary M.P.—an absurdity in fact, as 
Mr. Brangwayne’s household and friends soon discovered. 
That gentleman himself was the first to notice the change, 
but he didn’t say anything. Mrs. Brangwayne noticed it next, 
but of course she didn’t say anything; still, she was worried, 
Sydney was positively mooning. Mrs. Brangwayne’s friends 
discovered it next, and they did say something, not very much, 
but quite enough to start a scandal. It began, as Mrs. Higgins 
remarked, at the bridge club, on the Sunday after Sydney played 
colf with Silas for the last time. “He seems to have quite given 
up the game, my dear, though Silas said he ought to be in the 
running fe : ¿ne club handicap this year. However, as I was saying, 
it was the «ay after that, wasn’t it, that I was speaking about? 
Did you see him in church? Oh! of course you weren’t there that 
week, were you? Well, believe me, the man looked positively ill, 
well, not ill exactly, if you know what I mean, but not quite 
himself. Never said a word all through the service, never sang a 
single hymn, and he has such a good voice, you know—and 
then, during the sermon! It was the Bishop that week, you know, 
and he was appealing for funds for the foreign mission field. 
Quite a stirring address; I remember particularly how he said that 
it didn’t matter how hard-up we were, or if we were unemployed. 
I remember thinking that that was rather unnecessary at St. 
John’s; now if it had been at All Saints’ down in the town. 
However, as I was saying, I noticed Sydney getting more ard 
more restless all through the sermon, and would you believe it? 
he didn’t put anything in the collection piate, and he’s usually 
good for a pcund note, when the Bishop’s there. No, my dear, 
not a penny; scandalous, I call it, and he rushed straight out of 
church and hurried off home, and never said a word to anyone. | 
He’s been queer ever since, too—overwork, I expect—it must be 
a strain being in Parliament with all these horrible Socialists 
about, However, I believe it’s my turn to play, isn’t it?” That 
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was the beginning, but it was by no means tie end. 

To go back to the fateful Saturday afternoon. Mr. Brangwayne 
had awakened at five o’clock feeling depressed. It must have been 
the. lobster-salad, at lunch-time, he decided, and then—no, it 
wasn’t, it was that wretched dream. He had thought he was ona 
golf course—at least, he was carrying two sets of clubs—and 
there were lots of people that he knew playing, and suddenly 
theyall came to him and piled their clubs on to him, and told him 
to caddy for them; and he had objected, he remembered, and the 
next thing he knew he was running miles and miles, over fairway 
and bunkers and rough, pursued by an angry crowd of his own 
friends, chasing him furiously, and shouting, “Bloody old skin- 
flint, we'll skin him!” until he was terrified. He shuddered as he 
thought of it; yes, it was a good thing he had ben roused before 
they got him. They were positively slavering with fury. Oh, 
well! it was only a dream anyway. “Bloody skinflint’—where 
had he heard the expression before? Lots of places, of course, but 
where recently. Oh! the caddy he had had dismissed. H’m, 
perhaps it had been a bit hard on the man. Still, he had undoubted- 
ly been insolent. But he looked so blessed miserable afterwards. 
Ah well, somebody had to suffer, and it was usually the under- 
dog, thought Mr. Brangwayne, as he went in to a solitary 
tea, Emma being still at the bridge club. 

“Usually the under-dog”’, he repeated to himself, as he went 
in. Then quite unexpectedly, “Why in Hell stould it be?” He 
looked round, wondering who had said that. Himself, he sup- 
posed; he must be getting jumpy, sun on his head, or something. 
Still, some poor devils never saw the sun, cooped upall day down 
in those beastly mills. He remembered that as a young man, when 
he first went into his father’s business, he had suggested altering 
things. He’d soon given up that idea when they laughed at him. 
Beastly habit people had in those days of laughing at him. He 
never could stand it. He had given up lots of things because of 
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it, and now, he supposed, with a sudden ironic laugh that 
startled him again, he was doing the same as they had done, his 
father and old Higgins and the rest. Young Robert, at present at 
Cambridge, had shown a lamentable tendency towards what he 
called “the arts”, and his father “H -h-falutin’ nonsense”. 
Sydney had finally told him that unless’ ae buckled down at the 
end of the year, and took over the junior partnership in the firm 
which his father’s retirement left vacant for him, he would find 
himself out of favour, out of funds, and out of a job—like the 
caddy, thought Mr. Brangwayne, with a sigh. Oh! damn the 
caddy, damn that dream! He’d put a stop to it, anyway. He’d get 
the fellow put back in his jcb, if he had to ap slogise to him in 
person. He’d feel better for it, and anyway ht would give up 
golf. He was doing too much, and it led nowhere. Soul-killing, 
that’s what it was, he thought, soul-killing; same old game with 
the same old people, same smutty jokes and bar scandal. One got 
into a rut. He supposed he was in a rut, had been ever since he 
gave up business last year, or even longer thar that; ever since 
the war, ever since he had been respectable and they had stopped 
laughing at him. But what could he do about it? It was too late 
now, and he realised, suddenly, that he was thinking on dangerous 
lines. 

What would Emma say? She was another who had laughed. 
She'd laugh again. “Let her laugh”, said Mr. Brangwayne, 
aloud, and then looked round guiltily. What had he said? He 
was an cld fool to go on like this about a dream. Still, he would 
see about the caddy fellow, he didn’t want to play any more 
golf, not as he had been doing at least, and he would try to come 
to some agreement with young Robert. At this point Emma 
returned and cut short his meditations by a reminder that he 
ought to be getting ready for dinner. Kirton was coming, and 
Sydney must talk to him about Robert’s partnership. “Nonsense!” 
said Sydney sharply, and that was Mrs. Brangwayne’s first 
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intimation of the change. She had not time t> say much before 
dinner, and all she could get from Sydney was “Nonsense! let 
the boy have his own way. Never had mine. Look at me now. 
- Soul-killing!? She did her best, and determined to have it ou. 
later. Later was when the Kirtons had gone, with the business of 
Robert’s partnership still undiscussed. Having -t out with Sydney 
proved strangely unsetisfactory, and Sydney unusually stubborn. 
The upshot of it was that he definitely refused to “wreck the 
boy’s life”, and Emma dissolved into tears. They went to sleep 
in an uncomfortable silence, and Mr. Brangwawne had his second 
dream. 

This time he thought he was a hangman, ani during the night 
he stretched hundreds of necks at a pound per neck. And every 
one of his-victims had eyes like a spaniel, and blasphemed like a 
bargee. “Bloody old murderer”, they called him, just as the 
crowds had shouted at him during the lock-out two years ago. 
Then the white cap silenced them; a moment's adjustment and 
they were gone—hundreds of them—for bhe was amazingly 
efhcient. The trouble was he could see their eyes through the 
cap, and they made him feel ill. Hundreds of 2yes, just looking 
at him. Oh God! why didn’t they stop, ever. when they were | 
gone? He could still see them, staring at him from all round. 
They were still there when he awoke, still there when he went 
to church; every word of the Bishop’s sermon szemed a mockery. 
How could he bother vith foreign missions when those eyes were 
- there? So he rushed off home, leaving Emma to make his excuses. 
Sydney was not well. “‘ Quite” was the reply, expressed with 
just enough politeness to show complete disbelief. 

However, when Emma got home, it appeared that Sydney was 
definitely not well. He had decided, he said, that sitting on the 
bench in the local police court was a soul-killing occupation, and 
was writing his resignation. Emma pleaded, stormed and threat- 
ened, all to no purpose. Eventually she asked Kim why, and then 
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the real trouble started. “Oh, I don’t know” Sydney said. “Alt 
those poor devils up for petty theft; you can see they are pretty 
far gone, out-of-work as often as not. Then there were the rioters 
during the lock-out. Six months each we gave them. God knows 
what their wives and kids did before they came out. And talking 
about kids, there was the girl we had up last week. We com- 
mitted her for infanticide.” | 

‘Perfectly right, too, the hussy”, rejoined Mrs. Brangwayne. 

“Yes, but she looked so damned sorry for herself, and come to 
think of it, she reminded me of Lucy.” 

“Lucy!”, gasped Mrs. Brangwayne. “You dare to stand there 
and bring hernameupafter more than twenty years. I warned you 
when we weré married you’d have to give her up, and here you 
are still going on about her. I shouldn’t wonder if you still write 
to her.” 

Sydney started, and hastily covered up an envelope on the 
desk, but Emma was too quick, and in a moment the two were 
engaged in a fierce struggle for the letter. Sydney proved the 
stronger, and very soon Emma began to cry. 

“Oh, don’t cry”, he besought her, “it’s the first Pve written for 
years, and I’ve only asked her how she has got on since I was 
forced to leave her and marry you. I wondered if she’d been in the 
same boat as that girl at the court”—Then he stopped aghast, but 
Emma didn’t give him time to retract. After a moment, when she 
was nearer to hysterics then ever in her life, she turned icy cold, 
and in a dead voice said, “After that, Sydney, either you leave 
the house or I will.” | 

Before he realised it, Sydney Brangwayne was walking down 
the road to the station. 


M 


The rest of the story was best told by the soul of Sydney 
Brangwayne, as it reclined for a hard-earned rest in the middle 
O 
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class club-room of the Elysian Fields. At lezst, it was not really 
the soul of Sydney Brangwayne, but just one of the few ‘‘Middle- 
class souls unattached”, waiting for a new appointment, though 
it was still known as Sydney B. to the rest cf the club. You see, 
by this time, the mortal part of Sydney B. had ceased to exist. 
“Now, as I was saying”, went on the soul of Sydney Brang- 
wayne, in its usual rather vulgarly hearty tone, “if there’s one 
' thing a middle-class can’t stand, it’s his soul. Not that they dislike 
us consciously, don’t misunderstand me—it's simply that they 
have forgotten we exist, and if they do bump into us unexpec- 
tedly, well, one of us has to look out. Now, waen I went out after 
Sydney, I knew there was just a risk of finding myself landed in 
class one. But it was a hundred to one against it, as I’ve proved”. 
Sydney B. paused impressively, and then, “I warn you all; 
you can’t take up with your mortals unless you’re prepared 
either for class one for yourselves, or a sticky end for them. 
Poor old Brangwayne! He got it all right, though I’m not saying 
he didn’t deserve it. Now his son Robert is different. Same stock, 
you may say, same surroundings, same fibre. Yes, but imagina- 
tion, that’s what he’s got, and that’s why poor old Robert 
B. is one of the busiest class ones. But he ll settle down all 
right. At present his soul runs to pastel shir:s and bad poetry 
—very bad pcetry—and good philosophy, waich will save him 
eventually, if it doesn’t take him poor old Sydn2y’s way. You see, 
he has a chance; Sydney hadn’t. You can’t put a soul into an 
M.P. He’s too full already of cast-iron rules and concrete tradi- 
tions. He either hasn’t any knowledge, or he has forgotten it with 
his honesty, so that what I found when I went for old Sydney was 
a completely ignorant man—no worse than anyone else in his 
political circle, rather better than the prime minister and cabinet, 
and streets ahead of the war office, but nevertkeless, an ignorant 
man, a mindless man. Now if he’d had a space where his mind 
should have worked, I could have popped in there. But he hadn’t; 
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he’d filled it with public schocl teaching and political and social 
propaganda. Naturally, I couldn’t face that sort of thing; it might 
have taken years to make any impression there. So what I did was 
to get hold of his sub-conscious mind, as the psychologists call it. 
Now, in an M.P., just as in eryone else, only more so, the sub- 
conscious mind is connected with the digestion, and when I got 
settled in Sydney’s most sensitive spot, I tickled him up beauti- 
fully. The immediate results were bad dreams, and that seemed to 
react on his conscience. Now you see my methods. His conscience 
was what I had been after. At first it looked as hopeless as his 
mind space, rusty and out of use; but at least it wasn’t as com- 
pletely inundated by religion as his mind was by education, so 
I saw mychance. If I could move a it was his conscience, 
and by George, I did.” 

Sydney B. stopped for a sip at a nectar and soda, and then 
proceeded to an interested audience. “He started famously— 
something about a golf caddy whom he’d had sacked. He apolo- 
gised to get the man his job back. Of course that looked peculiar, 
and didn’t go down very well with his friends, especially as he 
followed it up by resigning from the local bench, then leaving his 


wife, then retiring from Parliament, and finally, disappearing. 


The trouble with his wife was about an old flame of his—girl he 
knew before he married her. Well, it appeared he knew her better 
than Emma ever suspected, and he let her know it—just couldn’t 
help it with me inside him. Cf course he had te leave her, and he 
went up to town to arrange a divorce, settled most of his money 
on his wife and son, resigned from Parliament, and disappeared. 
They tried to hush it up, but it caused quite a sensation, especially 
when Old Proudford nearly returned a Socialist at the by-election, 

“That was that, and so far I was having a pretty good time, but 
it struck me that Sydney was clearing a lot of junk out of where 
his mind ought to be, and pretty soon he began to think. That 
was after he’d knocked about the thin end of London for a bit. 
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It shocked him, he wasn’t used to it. I began to feel a bit nervous 
about my prospects of class one. Worst of all was when he started 
reading—improving his mind, he called it, and going to concerts 
and picture galleries; of course [ knew when I started that it 
would come eventually. Even an M.P. uses a soul if it’s pushed on 
to him, but I thought it would be years and years before I had to 
start working for Sydney. Evidently I was wrong; he went 
through the whole evolution ten times as quickly as I thought he 
would. To start with, his resignation made it easier. Plain Sydney 
Brangwayne might as well be a Class One as anyone. I misjudged 
him, but then who can blame me, seeing that such a thing has 
never happened before? He positively took the bit between his 
teeth, and slipped straight through thinking into feeling before 
I could collect myself. It was a good thing for me that he’d never 
been taught to think. Incidentally, if he had, none of this would 
ever have happened. | 

“However, ignorance was so rooted in him by generations of 
tradition, that all his feeling didn’t lead him to the final stage of 
a Number One soul. He had to go back again and start learning 
to think. It’s funny to imagine him, middle aged, going through 
all the mental and spiritual evolution that a Class One spends his 
life on—and trying to do it in a year. You see what I mean; 
something was bound to go, and it did. Inculcated English inanity 
was too much for him; his brain couldn’t cope with it, and he 
turned a little strange, not really mad, you know, but rather 
distrait and queer. 

“He was well-known in Chelsea, and there was quite a feeling 
of regret when it was known he was dead. Yes, knocked down by 
a. bus—he was reading poetry in Tottenham Court Road. ‘The 
papers called it a tragedy, but it wasn’t; you see, it was Kipling, 
that was as far as he had got. What’s more, he couldn’t have got 
any further. If it hadn’t been a bus, it would have been something - 
else. You can’t have members of Parliament, or even ex-members, 
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of Parliament, developing a personality and a soul. I suppose it’s 
the Boss’s idea, and it certainly suits me”. Sydney B., or 
rather second-class unattached, rang for the waiter. “Nectar 
and soda, please”, was his order. 

“Make it two, and put them down to me”, said a new comer. 
Sydney B. looked up. “Well, if it isn’t young Robert B.! What 
in Heaven are you doing here?” “Oh, my young man has gone 
into the business, now that your old one is finished”, explained 
young Robert, “so [’ve handed in my resignation to the Boss, 
and joined up here for a rest. I suppose I shall get used to doing 
nothing eventually. Well, chin-chin, good luck with your next 
mortal. And now for forty winks and a Dit of peace”. Robert B. 
drew up a chair to the fire, and the club-room sank back into 
its siler-ce. 


A. L. ROWSE 


Sunday Evening at Bethesda 


HE ugly village onthe hillside, grey and granite, is curiously 
quiet. The large white barn of a building, with blind red 

windows to the western sun, its brow overlooking the village, is 
the temple which assembles them all to-night. As if a hand had 
drawn them forth from their separate cells, and the prisons that 
are their houses, are for this hour emptied. The street is deserted 
except for a few unsabbatarian vagrants; and of these I am one. 

Within that shut box they are all singing hard as if to lift the 
roof off with their voices. Tell me the Old, Old Story, they sing, 
beginning low and rising high and higher to a shout. One would 
think they were so content, singing lustily and with a will. But 
what is it they want to exorcise from their minds? They sing for 
all the world as if there is something they want safety from, find- 
ing some security in their unison. What is it they fear, that they 
would seek refuge and respite in the loud singing of a hymne 

So strong is the fortress of their unity that nothing would 
break, it seems, the impulse of their singing. Tel me the Old, Old 
Story rings out across the hillside and over the quarried village. 
There is nothing else in all the evening to hear. No bird that sings; 
no grasshopper’s shrill cry in the browse, though it is evening and 
late summer; no waters running down to the sea. Only the in- 
human voices within the temple. 

How should they conceal the perils they suffer, what back- 
bitings, what slanders, what miseries, what passions, what lusts. 

Here such a one, who loved ay and too young, was cast 
out. Yet another nursed a secret anguish and was brave. A third 
died by his own hand and they drew a veil across his memory, yet 
could not forget him. He found no peace. 

The singing grows dim at last in the distance; the shoulder of 
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the hill is between us. I can no longer hear them. 

Yet shall the voices go on though the bodies change. 

This is their justification, that even as they sing, Death reaches 
out the shadow of a wing over them, and one by one they shall 
fall into the negligent sleep of oblivion; and there is nothing to 
save them. ` 


Dream of the End of the World 


HAD arrived at a high place overlooking the sea. As I came 
through the undergrowth of the wood, I heard the inrunning 
tide and the warning of the wind. This was the place I remem- 
bered where once I had stayed under the trees until the evening 
fell: in the shadow of the hollows, until the trees themselves grew 
sentient, and reached their mute arms towards me into the coming 
night, and I could bear it no :onger and fled. To-night I stumbled 
from the path, and there were the mute outstretched branches 
that caught me as I passed. And as I ran, I heard the breaking of 
the sea upon the cliff: the voice of the sea ran in my ears and in 
my blood. 
Then I emerged upon the high place. And across the plain of 
the sea, in the eastern heaven, two stars gleamed and fell and rose 
again, announcing some unknown message to the world. While I 
gazed, I remembered the three trees on the hill’s brow in the 
evening, under the flying clouds. And | knew that in the fleeting 
clouds Lent hurried on to its appointed term, and there was the 
image of One hanging on a tree against the evening. This was his 
Golgotha, under the crescent moon. All the slopes ran down to 
the sea, and the world was slipping away, and I grasping the peri- 
lous edge. A gull laughed, and mocked the turning world. 
And while I gazed, more stars came out and more until the 
heaven was like a field of flowers. “See, see where Christs blood 
streams in the firmament’, I cried. And there were little rivers that 
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ran among the starry flowers, and dropped like flames into the 
sea. And the heaven of stars ceased not to glow, but all the flowers 
sang together until the night was like the day. 

A presence moved behind me in the grove of trees; and I was 
afraid. There was a voice that spoke, full of all desire and content, 
that answered my unspoken need: This is the end of the world. 

“This is the end”, I said. And I became one with the whole 
earth. 


The Exceptional Fraulein : 1913-14 


RETCHEN, I love thee. 
My heart, how I love thee! 
Yet marry thee, Gretchen? 
I would not undo me. 
Liefer Pd lie with the wind in yon pine-tree, 
Or souse my five wits in the surge of a wine-sea. 
Live with thee, red pennon? PI not be so tied to thee. 
Die for thee, Gretchen? How daily I die for thee, 
Chiding, bewildered; yet far from thee sigh for thee. 
Thou art so wild, and I so dependent, 
Seeking quiet comfort in love unresplendent. 
For thou art—God knows!—a tile cat, a moor bee, 
A plume in the wind. Wave! Why should I down-drag theer 
For is it not plain? Grief and pain will unflag thee, 
Steal the light from thine eyes, and put stings in thee, honey-bee. 
And I love thee, my wild one. Flee, flee from me. Flee! 
HERBERT E. PALMER 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Red Commune 
I 


VERY day for a whole fortnight, Shubia went flying up 

from the five o’clock dinner, scooted along the hostel pas- 
sages without speaking to anyone, and banged the dormitory 
door after him. That was his way of getting first read of the 
yellow manual on the Fordson and International tractors. 

Plumping down on the chair with three legs, and propping the 
book open on the table before him, he settled his fingers in his 
hair, and ais elbows on the table, with a single movement. 

The book always opened at the big double-page diagram ‘that 
gave the complete workings. Carburettor, cooling system, igni- 
tion, cylinders, pistons, and sparking plugs, lay before him in 
profusion, while the page was further enriched by innumerable 
arrows and key letters. It was a feast! 

The wall model, that hung in the class-room, was certainly 
easier to understand—for instance, the cylinder cases lifted off— 
besides, there were special diagrams of such queer shaped things 
as the gesket. But all the same Shubin liked the manual better, 
because he had it to himself. He did not even study it all the time, 
but let his eyes roam and glcat over it. 

But Pavel’s contemplation was not all ecstatic. He had soon got 
what he considered a pretty good grip on the double-page dia- 
gram. Aiter a day or two, he bent the book back at a fresh place, 
and studied the transmission. He reminded himself with peculiar 
pleasure that the multiplate worked in an oil bath. 

When the other boys came up, all the nctice that Shubin took 
of them was to stick his fingers into his ears. As he had anyway, 
got the chair with three legs, no one particularly wanted to turn 
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him offit, and as the boys never scrubbed, and seldom swept, their 
floor, there was nothing to disturb him—Zakar or Nicholai gen- 
erally for instance settled down to practising “Black Eyes” on 
the mandolin. If the others started fighting and actually bumped 
into him, he hit out in an absorbed sort of way. 

. That whole fortnight Vaska Petrov was the president of a 
candidates’ court for the Barlashovo Pioneers, and had to go off 
every evening directly after dinner. 

Vaska naturally used to snatch the book away from Shubin 
directly he got in. But half the time, no sooner had he got his nose 
into it than Lebedeva or Titkova would come into the boys’ 
room after him. These two, Anna and Jenny, were forever want- 
ing to ask Vaska this or that—Anna Lebedeva serious, with big 
grey eyes and heavy eet; Jenny Titkova, quick and forgetful. 

Pavel would lie in bed, with his arms under his head, watching 
out of slanting eyes, how Vaska rumpled his hair at them, trying 
to be helpful and ae but at the same time wanting to get 
on with his own work. 

Pavel had decided some time ago that it was Vaska’s owa 
fault if he was in a muddle. and got behind with his work. He 
would fail to get his proficiency certificate at the end of the 
summer term; perhaps that would teach him not to be so damn 
public-spirited. 

= There was another thing that Pavel had decided. Girls were 
no use. There wasn’t one that he couldn’t make circles round. 
What was the good cf Anna pretending that she took politics, 
and the Mechanisation of Agriculture, seriously? You’d only to 
look at the girls’ dormitory. There were actually colourec 
counterpanes and white pillow-cases on the beds, and plants in 
the windows. In the evening, if Pavel chanced to put his head 
round the door expecting one of them to be working, he would 
quite often find that instead, she had pulled off her boots, and had 
got down on her knees to scrub the floor. 
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The high school hostel wasn’t a crêche! Anna scrubbed floors - 
and did needlework in the senseless way they had, and at the 
same time took herself quive seriously, and thought that she was 
‘going to qualify in Mechanical Transport, besides taking the 
ordinary agricultural course. Anna was nineteen, but in her first | 
high school year, through having begun a year later than Pavel _ 
or Vaska, That had been through bourgeois prejudice as well. 
She had nursed a sick mother or something: She would find that 
a student as not got time for sentiment. Obviously it was only’ 
because o7 the idiotic policy of encouraging females that Anna 
would be promoted to the senior class next term. That softy 
Vaska was trying to help her on, and all the while getting behind 
in his own stages. | 

At first Pavel reasoned with Vaska. That was what a fellow’s 
friends were for, to prevent him making a fcol of himself. Pavel 
could always feel satisfied that he had warned and reasoned with 
him. Fruit tree grafting, and soils, Vaska had barely touched, and 
though he was up on plant genetics, he was away down on the 
Fordson and International. 

But Vzska took no notice, and nothing was altered. He used to 
go out to the villages and help with propaganda meetings, and . 
have long arguments about Marxian ethics with the peasants. 

After a while, Pavel gave over. He decided in his mind that 
Vaska had an itch for it, and would always be the same, worrying 
about other people instead of getting on with the job. 

Pavel tore him out of his heart. They could not be travelling 
companions any longer, for Pavel Shubin was determined to get 
on, and Vaska Petrov seemed to have stuck at the side of the road. 

So Pavel was scarcely sorry when, as the short spring holiday 
drew on, it seemed that Vaska would soon have put himself out 
of the running cn Mechanised Agriculture. 
© For weeks Pavel cast his eyes up and sniffed the wind as he 
dashed. long the Barlashovo streets hetween the school and the 
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hostel. The end of February came, and the snow still lay. He was 
satisfied that down on the Communal Farm they wouldn’t have 
been able to get on to the ground at all. “ Has the ploughing 
begun yet?” he would ask the men who came over. Every day or 
so there was someone to ask, for Barlashovo was not simply the 
town where ten or a dozen of the big boys and girls from the 
“Commune” attended the Agricultural School. It was also the 
- place where the Commune produce was put on rail. | 

“Has the ploughing started yet?” In the second week in March 
not a furrow had been drawn. 

So it gradually became sure that when the two or three days of 
the half-term spring holiday came, the Commune would still be 
hard at it ploughing. Then who (calculated Pavel) would: be so 
likely to get the chance of actually working one of the tractors 
as the senior boy from the High School? 


U 


' Pavel lay on his bed with his arms behind his bullet head, and 
loosed himself on a train of imagination. His eyes narrowed as 
he fixed them upon a particular crack in the ceiling, his hands 
curved themselves to certain imagined touches. 

Sometimes his dreem would be of a Fordson, sometimes it 
would be of an International. 

Petrol, paraffin, lubricating oil, water. Flood her, set sik çon- 
trols. Then the stoop sideways, and a cold grip. Then—with 
all his weight—a smooth heave, suddenly jerked off short. Three 
heaves of the starting handle were always enough as he lay there 
on the bed. 

After the third, there was a roar, and the tractor arae 
Running round, Pavel in his dream leaped into the driving 
saddle. He sat listening for a moment with his head on one side. 
Then—judiciously and understandingly—he raced her. At last, 
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satisfied that all the cylinders were firing, he stooped to release 
the brake. 

Then lifting his eyes and straightening his whole body, he laid 
his hand on the wheel. Slowly, as he let in the gear, shaking with 
the force of her suppressed vigour, the tractor moved forward. 

_ Sometimes they had a long way to go, in Pavel’s visions, and 
he would sit reigning there, while the machine crawled obedi- 

-ently forward under the sky. 

‘But sooner or later the supreme moment came when he 
turned and set down the noses of the coulters, and—at last 
exerting her force—the tractor drew the three ploughs after her. 

When that moment came in reality, Pavei was sure that he 
would have nothing left to wish for. 

The black earth would be streaming behind him, nne and 
‘falling compactly in obedient waves. 

Other men would sow presently, for such is the progress of 
the seasons, but already the very earth was black—the colour of 

_ bread. As he travelled, weecs and patches of snow were swallowed 
and obliterated. Nothing was the same after Pavel Shubin and the 
tractor had passed. 

Birds followed in a circling mist, clouds drifted, or stood still 
in the sky; but Pavel and the tractor were not affected. 

They drew the triple line of furrows after them, and it lay on 
the earth as a broad brush full of chocolate paint lies across the 
helpless canvas. Snorting, Pavel and the tr ztor drew the broad, 
dark line along, until the barns and byres c the Commune were 
out of sight behind them, and there was nothing left in the world 
but Pavel, tw6 flanged wheels, the shaking vigour of the engine, 
and the turning waves of the earth. 


HT 


Shubin had actually got into the leading cart. 
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He had clambered over a mound of groceries and petrol cans, 
and had sat down on a box of tea next to the old horsekeeper, 
who was driving. Pavel chose him because he had beenin America 
and could be coaxed into telling about how they lived there. 
Suddenly—just as Pavel’s stern touched the tea chest, he remem- 
bered those accursed books! 

He had obediently tied up the bundle the day before. They 
were reading primers for peasants. Pavel was supposed to be 
going to “combat illiteracy” during the four days of the spring 
holidays, by organising a New Cell—otherwise, by getting a few 
peasants to promise to come once a week and be taught to read 
and write, and then getting some simpleton to promise to come 
and teach them. Now the nasty little books had got themselves 
left behind. Pavel had one last look in his sack. Nothing in it 
except a towel, a tooth mug, and the Fordson book. Pavel 
hesitated, swore, plunged off the cart, raced up the street to 
school, and tore back with the books to where a short cut brought 
him out further along the road. He was just in time to see the 
back of the last cart. He ran after it, held on, and, still running, 
looked up to see the faces of Jenny and Anna—about the last 
people he had meant to take the journey with. 

The horses were trotting on a short down slope; he jumped; 
Anna frowned but made room, and Jenny giggled and reached 
out a hand as he sprawied and clutched. As he wriggled himself 
on, the thought that she had nice teeth came into his mind. At 
last he was in, breathless and cheerful. It was no good asking 
these fools of girls abcut America, they remembered nothing 
that was interesting. But who could be cross! He grinned as he 
took off his old sheepskin cap, and rumpled his stubby, black hair. 
What a morning! 

The snow had gone at last, but there had been a mist earlier, 
and a frost in the night so every tree they passed was a glittering 
jet of white hoar frost against the bleached earth. The sky was 
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pale at the horizon, but above them it was as blue as a harvester’s 
shirt, on one cheek the sun was warm, the other tingled. 

He looked along the line of carts. 

Vaska and Zaher had started up “Black Eyes” and “Broad are 
the Steppes” on the accordion and the two balalaikas. It was good 
to be out of doors. Land! When he quit school it would be like 
this every day! The line of carts clattered down to the river and 
over the bridge, then slowed down to a walk as they pulled up 
the slope on the other side. The road led steeply up the bank, 
the horses strained—then in a moment they nad left the river, 
and in front of them—beyond the glittering trees and the huts of 
the village—there stretched away the brindled steppe banded 
with streaks of snow. Behind them, Barlashovo lay down by the 
ice-bound river, the turbaned domes of its churches shining in 
the sun. : 

The Commune carts had come into Barlashovo the night 
before with loads of live pigs, hides, birch and poplar logs, and 
the rest of the honey. They generally managed things like that. 

For more than a week they took nothing down to the railway, 
then, when the last day before a holiday came, they took in 
everything there was to sell. Then all the boys and girls from the 
Commune Hostel rode home in triumph in the clattering, empty 
carts—they and their mandolins and squiffers. 

Occasionally the road was good, but more often it was bad. 
In the spring, and also going back to school in the autumn, that 
fourteen versts was very bad. It was not too good in the winter 
either, if there had been a wind and the snow had drifted. With a 
bad road it took three, cr even four, hours to drive the fourteen 
versis. They brought the heavy horses then—zhe plough horses, 
the ores that were used for hauling timker—and not the mares 
and geldings that Red Foris had sired. 

They were left in the stable when the road was bad. They were 
a light footed, round quartered lot, compact and springy, with 
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good necks and wide nostrils. The four or five year olds had been 
begotten in the years of Red Boris’ glory, when he won the open 
trotting championship at Kursk. 

Those had been the years when the Commune had still been 
struggling against adversity. The two last batches of re-emigrants 
had only just managed to get back from America and Australia. 
Of course, from the moment they heard of the Revolution most 
of these people, who had been exiled for their opinions, wanted 
to be in it all. Somehow they had raised the money to get back 
to what was. at once their old home and the Promised Land. 
Jenny Titkov, Vaska, and his big sister Katya had been among — 
the children who had been brought back to Russia by the re- 
turned exiles, their parents. 

The new people had lived so long abroad that they had not 
remembered how necessary it was to have felt boots, and they 
had not brought any proper sheepskins either. Some of them had 
lain in bed for weeks with bronchitis. There had been besides ` 
~ that, scarlet fever, and worse still, swine fever in the piggeries. 
Jenny, Vaska, and Katya, who had all been born abroad, wondered 
if Russian winters ever came to an end. 

Everyone felt that the black stallion had stood by the Commune 
that year. He had often had to work just as if he had been a 
common gelding. Then later, after all their hard times, he had 
brought honour to the whole Commune by winning at Kursk. 

He was a fine horse even now. Only last season he had come 
in second at Barlashovo. 

The carts jolted on. The spring made everyone feel happy. 
Faint music drifted back to Pavel, Anna and Jenny at the tail of 
the line of carts winding along over the steppe. There was hay at 
the bottom of the cart, and presently Pavel hitched up his legs 
that were dangling, and lay down on hisback. The line of carts 
jingled across the plain, the wooden arches over the horses’ 
heads looked triumphal with sprigs of evergreen. Pavel dozed. 
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The girls, who had been silent, presently forgot him, and began 
to talk across his outstretched legs. 


IV 


Saransk, though it was only two versts away from the Com- 
mune, looked as if it had come out of a different world. The 
village was like an uncombed head, the street irregular, the- 
houses leaning this way and that, the straw of the thatches awry. 

Pavel and Vaska sat down on a sledge behind a barn, and 
divided up lists, which were headed “Campaign for the Liquida- 
tion of Illiteracy. (Ag).” 

They separated, one taking one side of the street and one the 
other. | 

Pavel went from hut to hut. In the living-rooms new born 
calves and lambs lay on the straw. From up on the stove old 
dotards stirred and mumbled. There was often hardly any 
furniture—often no bed. ° 

Going through the barn to speak to Annushka Ropina, who 
was on his list, he met ner with the yoke on her shoulders, a 
gaunt woman, stooping to. pick up the buckets on her way to the 
well. | 

He had seen her before, but not for a long while. Pavel thought 
her rather old. It was not much good trying to teach peasant 
women reading once they were over thirty. But her name was 
on the list, so he had to say something. 

So he began to tell her about the reading class that was being 
formed in Saransk, and spoke of the wonderful advantages of 
being able to read and write. She did not let him finish. 

“No”, she said. “My Stephan would never let me learn”. 
She shut her mouth. i 

“You don’t have to do just as your husband thinks nowadays, 

stupid woman”, Pavel answered, standing on one leg. 
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“Fiddlesticks!” she said, in her rasping voice, and picked up 
the second bucket. l 

“Under Soviet law, men and women are equal in all respects”, 
Pavel growled contemptuously. 

Annushka looked at him, and jerked her head to indicate that 
she was not going to stand there any longer. They both turned 
to go towards the well. 

They walked between the peasants’ huts. The village was so 
- humble and desolate, it seemed as if nothing in it would ever be 
changed. . ' 

. “Annushka”, he said. ““You’ll never help build up Socialism if 
you don’t stand up for your rights.” 

“You are teaching the people in this village to read. Very well! 
But don’t think you can teach them everything”. She walked with 
her feet apart and her toes turned out: “You weren’t here in the 
bad times. All you young lot that’s let loose from the Commune 
now were born in America”. She nodded her head. “So it stands 
to reason that you can’t understand my old man.” 

“You stupid old cow! travelling helps you to understand 
people P”? 

“No, it doesn’t”, she said. “I understand him all right through. 
Before the revolution we lived peacefully. Stephan was an up- 
right old man. He didn’t get drunk or beat me more than he 
should”. She paused in her walking and stood and looked at 
Pavel, as a cow looks with lowered horns. 

“How the hell would it harm him for you to learn to read? 
You might help him with all the buying and selling, and the 
grain collection.” 

She brushed that aside, staring past Pavel. 

“What sort of a life has my old Stephan had? He wasn’t a 
young man when all this trouble began. He had to fight hunger, 
he had to fight the enemy, he had to fight the bandits. He 
did, too. We didn’t starve, we weren’t burned, we weren’t 
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slaughtered”. She fixed her sunken eves on Pavel. 

- “Then your Commune settled down near us. Since then not a 
month has passed, Pavel Shubin, without a decrze that tells my 
old man that he’s wrong! He was wrong to love the Tsar, he was 
wrong to cross himself before the icons, he was wrong in the way 
he set his onions—the way he fed his horses was wrong, and so 
was the way he ploughed. He was to prefer a tractor that he had 
never seen; he was never to be sure it was time to sow till he had 
asked that silly young Gorelov at the Commune!” She paused. 

Pavel was seeing how far he could dribble a ch:p of wood along 
the road. 

“All his children by Marfa are dead. He s only got my little 
Marusia. Think Pd darken his last days by learning to read?” 

Annushka walked the few last steps to the well and set down 
her buckets. Pavel stood and watched her. 

Annushka did what she had done every day since she was 
grown. She pulled down tne hinged beam that now (parallel to 
the tall post) held the hook and chain up in the air. She hung a 
bucket on the hook, dipped beam and bucket into the well, and 
hauled her bucket to the side when it was full. She repeated the 
sequence a second time, and then let the weighted beam swing up 
again. Then she stooped, hooked the buckets cn to the yoke, and 
straightened herself under the weight. She plodded off without a 
look at Pavel, her skirts drabbling in the freezing mud, her head 
in its faded mauve handkerchief held high. 

When they compared lists, Vaska had enrolled six illiterates 
and Pavel only three. 

“I simply hate these cows of peasant women”, said Pavel. 

“You mustn’t hate them”, said Vaska earnestly. “That’s a Left 
Deviation—Trotskyism. We're not to exploit the peasants, but 
to ccllaborate with them in building a Social:st State.” 

“Oh, hell!” said Pavel. “The damned old stick-in-the-muds! 
They always think they know best and they don’t! They’re 
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wrong! Wrong all the time!” 

“What do you mean?” said Vaska. 

“Thats what I mean”, said Pavel, pointing. 

It was evening, and the cattle were being taken down to drink. 
Down one track the Commune catt!“-were coming—plump, 
seemly beasts—some lowing a little, the , oung ones frisking ard 
kicking up their heels, excited to be outside after the dim byre. 
Twenty or thirty head were driven by two boys and a dog. 
From the village, down another track, the peasants’ cows were 
coming up, one cow thinner than the other, hair rubbed off their 
flanks, hoofs wanting paring, and a queer, lopsided look about 
most of them, bent horns, twisted necks, dropped quarters. 
Almost each cow had a child or an old woman to drive it. There 
would be at most a cow and a calf, or a pair of young beasts to 
each human. l 

“That’s what I mean’, said Pavel. 

Annushka had made him feel sulky, Put at the sight of the 
“cows he was triumphant again. 

“Pd know the difference between a Commune beast and a 
peasant beast anywhere! And it’s the same with the horses and 
the pigs and the crops as well. You could hang your cap on those 
cows’ hips. If that doesn’t prove who’s right, what does?”’. 

Vaska nodded; his face serious. 

There was no getting past it. 


[Red Commune is part of a story, Those High-School Children, which will 
appear in a volume of short stories dealing with the human aspect of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, entitled Volcano, by Mrs. Williams Ellis. It will be published, 
price 7s. 6d., in "the early autumn by Messrs. Jonathan Cape.] 


Hymn to the Sun 


= OY wawm ” said dustman 
one bright August morning— 

Bat that was in Longbenton, 

under the trees. 


He was Northumbrian, he’d never knowr. 

horizons shimmering in the sun, 

men with swart noontide faces sleeping, taick with flies, 
by roadside cherry-trees. 


He was Northumbrian, how should he krow 
mirage among blue hills, 

thin streams that tinkle silence in the still 
pulsating drone of summer— 


How should he know 

how cool the darkness in the whitewashed inns 
after the white road dancing, and the stones, 
and quick dry lizards, round Millevaches? 


“Fait chaud”, as each old woman said, 
going over the hill, in Périgord, 
prim in tight bonnets, worn black dresses, and content 
with the lilt of sunlight in their bones. 
i MICHAEL ROBERTS 


St. Gervats 


Caii 


OMING out of the mountains of a summer evening, 
travelling alone; i 

Coming out of the mountains 

singing, 


Coming among men, and limousines, 
and elegant tall women, and hotels 
with private decorative gardens, 
Coming among dust 


After the distant cowbells, bringing 
memory of muletracks, slithering snow, 
wild pansies, and the sudden 
loose clattering of rock, 


I remembered Sunday evenings, churchbells and cinemas, 
and clumsy trams | $ 
searching interminable streets 

for quiet slums, the slums where I 


remembering St. Gervais and the gorges, linger, bringing 
in the worn shell of air, the pines, 
the white-cloud-vision of Mont Blanc, and up 
beyond les Contamines, the seven shrines. 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


ERIC A. BLAIR. 


A Hanging 


T was in Burma, a sodden morning of the rains. A sickly light, 
like yellow tintoil, was slanting over the high walls into the 
jail yard. We were waiting outside the condemned cells, a row of 
sheds fronted with double bars, like small animal cages. Each cell 
measured about ten feet by ten and was quite bare within except 
for a plank bed and a pot for drinking water. In some of them 
brown silent men were squatting at the inner bars, with their 
blankets draped round them. These were the condemned men, due 
to be hanged within the next week or two. 

One prisoner had been brought out of his cell. He was a Hindu, 
a puny wisp of a man, with a shaven head and vague liquid eyes. 
He had a thick, sprouting. moustache, absurdly too big for his 
body, rather like the moustache of a comic raan on the films. Six 
tall Indian warders were guarding him and getting him ready for 
the gallows. Two of them stood by with rides and fixed bayonets, 
while the others handcuffed him, passed a chain through’ his 
handcuffs and fixed it to their belts, and lashed his arms tight to his 
sides. They crowded very close about him, with their hands always 
on him in a careful, caressing grip, as though all the while feeling 
him <o make sure he was there. It was like men handling a fish 
whic. is still alive and may jump back into the water. But he stood 
quite unresisting, yielding his arms limply to the ropes, as though 
he herdly noticed what was happening. 

Eight o’clock struck and a bugle call, desolately thin inthe wet 
air, foated from the distant barracks: The superintendant of the 
jail, who was standing apart from the rest of us, moodily prodding 
the gravel with his stick, raised his head at the sound. He was an 
army doctor, with a grey toothbrush moustache and a gruff voice. 
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“For God’s sake hurry up, Francis”, he said irritably. “The man 
ought to have been dead by this time. Aren’t you ready yet?” 

Francis, the head jailer, a fat Dravidian in a white drill suit and 
gold spectacles, waved his black hand. “Yes sir, yes sir”, he bub- 
bled. “All iss satisfactorily prepared. The hangman iss waiting. 
We shall proceed.” 
© “Well, quick march, oe The prisoners can’t set their break- 
fast till this job’s over.’ 

We set out for the gal'ows. Two warders marched on either side 
of the prisoner, with their rifles at the slope; two others marched 
close against him, gripping him by arm and shoulder, as though at 
once pushing and supporting him. The rest of us, magistrates and 
the like, followed behind. Suddenly, when we had gone ten yards, 
_ the procession stopped short without any order or warning. A 
dreadful thing had happened—a dog, come goodness knows 
whence, had appeared in the yard. It came bounding among us 
with a loud volley of barks, and leapt round us wagging its whole 
body, wild with glee at finding so many human beings together. 
It was a large woolly dog, half Airedale, half pariah. For a moment 
it pranced round us, and then, before anyone could stop it, it had 
made a dash for the prisoner, and jumping up tried to lick his face. 
Everyone stood aghast, too taken aback even to grab at the dog. 

“Who let that bloody brute in here?” said the superintendant 
angrily. “Catch it, someone!” 

A warder, detached from the escort, charged clumsily after the 
dog, but it danced and gambolled just out of his reach, taking 
everything as part of the game. A young Eurasian jailer picked up 
a handful of gravel and tried to stone the dog away, but it dodged 
the stones and came after us again. Its yaps echoed from the jail 
walls. The prisoner, in the grasp of the two warders, looked on 
incuriously, as though this was another formality of the hanging. 
It was several minutes before someone managed to catch the dog. 


Then we put my handkerchief through its collar and moved off 
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once more, with the dog still straining and whimpering. 

It was about forty yards to the gallows. I watched the bare 
brown Dack of the prisoner marching in front of me. He walked 
clumsily with his bound arms, but quite steadily, with that bobbing 
gait of the Indian who never straightens his knees. At each step his 
muscles slid neatly into place, the lock of hair on his scalp dar.ced 
up and down, his feet printed themselves on the wet gravel. And 
once, in spite of the men who gripped him by each shoulder, he 
stepped slightly aside to avoid a puddle on the path. 

It is curious, but till that moment I had never realised what it 
means to destroy a healthy, conscious mar. When I saw the 
prisoner step aside to avoid the puddle, I saw the mystery, the 
unspeakable wrongness, of cutting a life short when it is in full 
tide. This man was not dying, he was alive just as we were alive. 
All the organs of his body were working—bowels digesting food, 
skin renewing itself, nails growing, tissues torming—all toiling 
away ir solemn foolery. His nails would still be growing whea he 
stooc. cn the drop, when he was falling through the air with a 
tenth-of-a-second to live. His eyes saw the yellow gravel and 
the grey walls, and his brain still remembered, foresaw, reasoned 
—treascned even about puddles. He and we were a party of men 
walking together, seeing, hearing, feeling, understanding the same 
world; and in two minutes, with a sudden snap, one of us would 
be gone—one mind less, one world less. 

The gallows stood in a small yard, separaze from the main 
grounds of the prison, and overgrown with tall prickly weeds. It 
was a brick erection like three sides of a shed, with planking on 
top, and above that two beams and a crossbar with the rope 
dangling. The hangman, a grey-haired convictin the white uniform 
of the prison, was waiting beside his machine. He greeted us with 
a servile crouch as we entered. At a word from Francis the two 
warders, gripping the prisoner more closely tnan ever, half led 
half pushed him to the gallows and helped him clumsily up the 
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ladder. Then the hangman climbed up and fixed the rope round 
the prisoner’s neck. 

We stood waiting, five yards away. The warders had formed in 
a rough circle round the gallows. And then, when the noose was 
fixed, the prisoner began crying out on his god. It was a kigh, 
reiterated cry of “Ram! Ram! Ram! Ram!” not urgent and fearful 
like a prayer or a cry for help, but steady, rhythmical, almost like 
the tolling of a bell. The dog answered the sound with a whine. 
The hangman, still standing on the gallows, produced a small 
cotton bag like a flour bag and drew it down over the prisoner’s 
face. But the sound, muffled by the cloth, still persisted, over and . 
over again: “Ram! Ram! Ram! Ram! Ram!” 

The hangman climbed down and stood ready, holding the lever. 
Minutes seemed to pass. The steady, muffled crying from the 
prisoner went on and on, “Ram! Ram! Ram!” never faltering for 
an instant. The superintendant, his head on his chest, was slowly 
poking the ground with his stick; perhaps he was counting the 
cries, allowing the prisoner a fixed number—fifty, perhaps, or a 
hundred. Everyone had changed colour. The Indians had gone 
grey like bad coffee, and one or two of the bayonets were wavering. 
We looked at the lashed, hooded man on the drop, and listened to 
his cries—each cry anotier second of life; the same thought was 
in all our minds: oh, kill him quickly, get it over, stop that 
abominable noise! 

Suddenly the superintendant made up his mind. Throwing up 
his head he made a swift motion with his stick. “Chalo!” he 
shouted almost fiercely. 

There was a clanking noise, and then dead silence. The 
‘prisoner had vanished, and the rope was twisting on itself. I let 
go of the dog, and it galloped immediately to the back of the 
gallows; but when it got there it stopped short, barked, and then 
retreated into a corner of the yard, where it stood among the 
weeds, looking timorously out at us. We went round the gallows 
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to inspect the prisoner’s body. He was dangling with his toes 
pointed straight downwards, very slowly revo_ving, as dead as a 
stone. | : 

The superintendant reached out with his stick and poked the 
bare brown body; it oscillated slightly. “Ze's all right”, said the 
superintendant. He backed out from under the gallows, and blew 
out a deep breath. The moody look had gone out of his face quite 
suddenly. He glanced at his wrist-watch. “Eigat minutes past eight. 
Well, that’s all for this morning, thank God.” 

The warders unfixed bayonets and marched away. The dog, 
sobered and conscious of having misbehaved itself, slipped after 
them. We walked out of the gallows yard, past the condemned 
cells with their waiting prisoners, into the big central yard of the 
prison. The convicts, under the command of warders armed with 
lathis, were already receiving their breakfast. They squatted in 
long rows, each man holding a tin pannikin, while two warders 
with buckets marched round ladling out rice; it seemed quite a 
homely, jolly scene, after the hanging. An enormous relief had 
come upon us now that the job was done. One felt an impulse to 
sing, to break into a run, to snigger. All at once everyone began 
chattering gaily. | 

The Eurasian boy walking beside me nodded towards the way 
we hac come, with a knowing smile: “Do you know, sir, our 
friend (he meant the dead man), when he heard his appeal had 
been dismissed, he pissed. on the floor of his cel. From fright.— 
Kindly take one of my cigarettes, sir. Do you not admire my new 
silver case, sir? From the boxwalah, two rupees eight annas. 
Classy Eurcpean style.” 

Several people laughed—at what, nobody seemed certain. 

Francis was walking by the superintendant, talking garrulously: 
“Well, sir, all hass passed off with the utmost satisfactoriness. It 
wass all finished—flick! like that. It iss not always so—oah, no! 
I have known cases where the doctor wass obl:gedtogo beneath © 
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the gallows and pull the prissoner’s legs to ensure decease. Most 
disagreeable!” 

“Wriggling about, eh? Thats bad”, said the superintendant. 

“Ach, sir, it iss worse when they become refractory! One man, 
I recall, clung to the bars of hiss cage when we went to take him 
out. You will scarcely credit, sir, that it took six warders to dis- 
lodge him, three pulling at each leg. We reasoned with him. ‘My 
dear fellow’, we said, ‘think of all the pain and trouble you are 
causing to us!’ But no, he would not listen! Ach, he wass very 
troublesome!” 

I found that I was laughing quite loudly. Everyone was 
laughing. Even the superintendant grinned in a tolerant way. 
““You’d better all come out and have a drink”, he said quite 
genially. “I’ve got a bottle of whisky in the car. We could do with 
it.” 

We went through the big double gates of the prison, into the ` 
road. “Pulling at his legs!’ exclaimed a Burmese magistrate 
suddenly, and burst into a loud chuckling. We all began laughing 
again. At that moment Francis’ anecdote seemed extraordinarily 
funny. We all had a drink together, native and European alike, - 
quite amicably. The dead man was a hundred yards away. 


~ 


MALACHI WHITAKER 


“Dear Ailie” 


NE Spring morning at about half-past nine, a man walked 

up the steps of the General Post Office in London, pushed 

open the door with a movement of his arm, and met the warm, 
well-lit brightness inside by a slight lowering of his head. 

Outside, the weather had taken a backward turn into winter. 
There was a low, grey sky, out of which slow, cold snowflakes 
were falling. These abandoned their purity te the black grease 
of pavement and roadway. Now and then, an angry gust of 
wind blew a few flakes into a corner, where they huddled 
together for a moment before they, too, meited away. 

The man hesitated when he had entered. He did not know the 
- place well. He had come here to write a letter, and it was over six 
months since he had last written a letter. 

He came from a northern town; the sight of this place made 
him remember the post office in his own town. There were 
cubicles opposite the main counter, under the tall windows, quite 
private places at which you could stand up and write. Men were 
always making out telegrams to bookies, buoyed up by some 
secret belief in luck or form. You could see slips of paper on 
which were long lists of horses’ names, with so much each way, 
or so much to win. People left torn letters lying there, or threw 
them on the floor, so that usually a man in a green baize apron 
was to be seen sweeping up these remnants, which dragged un- 
willingly and with a harsh-sound behind his wide sweeping brush. 

Bui here, there was a quiet superiority even in the delicately 
warmed air. There were three places where you could buy 
stamps instead of one. All the electric lights appeared to have. 
little nats on. Everything was very clean, and there were not more . 
than six customers in the great place at that time of the morning. 
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= You could sit down to write, the man noticed, at little back- 
less stools in front of the shining tables. There were neat ink- 
stands, blotters, and pens. Without a glance round, he slipped into 
the first seat, pulled from his pocket a piece of notepaper doubled 
in two, opened it, and without putting any address or Gate, 
wrote the words “Dear Ailie”. This done, he sat staring down at 
the paper, almost immobile. What could he write to Ailief 

He was young, not more than twenty-two. He had a pale face 
and large brown eyes. He was dressed in a ready-made brown 
suit and a worn brown overcoat with frayed pockets. He was of 
medium height and very thin; he wore his soft hat with the brim 
turned down all the wav round, and the collar of his coat was 
almost up to his ears. 

Some months ago, he had stolen seventy-two pounds. Because 
the cashier was away, his employer had given him the money 
in notes in an unsealed envelope and told him to take it to the 
bank, to put in his private account. With the money was a slip 
from the paying-in book. That was last autumn. He had burnt 
the slip in the station, had lit a cigarette with it, as a sort of 
gesture. He had never held so much money in his hand before. 

He had not thought of Ailie once in the train. Now I’ve stolen 
money, he kept telling himself, Pm a thief, and I don’t care. He 
was fond of reading detective novels, and thought he could easily 
keep out of the way of the police. Nobody troubled him at all, 
yet, as soon as he was settled down in the room he found for 
himself, Ailie began to haunt him. 

She was his sweetheart, and for almost a year they had been 
meeting three or four times a week. She was just nineteen, was 
little and dark, and had hair that smelt nice. She let him talk about 
himself a great deal; she admired him and believed in him when 
he told her of all the things he meant to do in the future. 

“Tm not going to bea clerk all my life”, he assured her. “You'll 
see”, There was always the idea of another country in his mind, 
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some part of Africa, the States, South America, China or Japan. 
And Ailie listened and told him how wonderful she thought he 
was; but in her own mind she had planned in just which street 
they would live when they were married. 

They had taught each other to kiss, and at fizst, each had been 
vaguely disappointed in kisses. She used to read paper-backed 
novelettes in which kisses were pure and complete thrills, but in 
her own life, they were either not nice enough or too disturbing. 

He had liked Ailie from the first. He liked her little resolute 
face and her calmness. He liked to watch her eyes, which were 
' without shadows, and to see her lips lift in easy smiles. She did 

-not talk much, and often all she would say was “Yes, Harry”, , 

or “No, Harry”, yet he always wanted her approval 
_ When his eager senter.ces had died away, and they had strolled 
through the fields to a small copse known as The Plantaticn, it 
was she who would find the most sheltered place of all. ““We 
can talk better here, away from the path,” she would say. And it 
was she who had first suggested putting his coat over instead of 
beneath them. “The grass is perfectly dry”, she had said: and in a 
moment of daring,“ We can pretend we are in bed!” She had 
giggled breathlessly, and given him a hard, bright look at the same 
moment. His heart had beaten a little more quickly, but he put 
his arm clumsily round her shoulders. “It’s funny how innocent 
girls are”, he had thought. “You’ve got to protect them.” 

They talked often of getting married. It was always to be at 
some far distant date. Things weren’t like they used to be. You 
had to have a bit of money to get married with now. “And Pm 
ambitious, Ailie. I want to show them—” by them, he meant 
Ailie’s relations and friends, “that you’re not marrying a dud. 
I want to go abroad, and make big mone ý 

She only listened and smiled. 

It was getting pretty awful, having to part at night, now. But 
they were both so young, people couldn’: seem to understand 
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that you might like to be together all the time at nineteen and 
twenty-one. His parents were both dead, and he lived in lodgings. 
But Ailie had brothers and sisters, and they thought she was only 
a baby. Often, when she was saying goodnight to Harry at the 
gate, somebody would call out: “When are you going to stop 
licking that boy’s neck and come in?” He would say: “You'd 
better go, Ailie, good night”. Nobody seemed to realise what 
they were feeling, at all. 

That summer passed, and in September the darkness fell carly. 
Ailie was restless, dissatisfied, discontented. As soon as they met, 
she would hurry along to the plantation. And she had begun to 
talk more. “The girls at work have been telling me all kinds of 
things”, she said. “There’s one of them—she’s not much older 
than me—and she says she does just whatever she wants to do. 
She’s told me-———” and Ailie began to whisper to the boy under 
the shadow of the trees. 

The sun had just set, but a dull red glow filled half the m 
A mist moved slowly up the hill from the river. As the glow in the 
sky faded, the mist, thin and grey, crept about them. The birds 
were all home and silent. Now and again a leaf fell noiselessly. 
As the stars came out, the two under the trees were still whis- 
péring. 

“You simply don’t know what you’re talking about, Ailie’, 
the boy kept saying. “You oughtn’t to listen to that girl.” 

“Oh, shut up”, she answered him. “T’ll just never say another 
word. And you can go abroad; you can go to-morrow. I wish Pd 
never said anything to you; you’ll despise me now.” 

“No I don’t, Ailie, I never will. But some day before long, 
we'll get married, and then we'll always be together, and there’ll 
never be any more rotten partings.” 
© She was quiet for a long time, then she turned to him again 
and began to whisper, very low. 

The boy went home shaken with terror. 


we 
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“Don’t worry. Everything will be all.right’”’. The girl seemed 
to be amused, self possessed, and by now the older of the two. 

“Everything may not be all right”, returned the boy violently, 
“Tm sorry to say I didn’t carry out your friend’s instructions. 
She’s a liar, anyway”, he finished bitterly. 

“What?” asked the girl. “Oh, Harry’, she wailed. “Whatever 
have you done? It’s all your fault. I told you.” | 

“Qh, for God’s sake shut up, Ailie”, he cried. He wanted to 
be alane. All the bright dreams he had built up so carefully seemed 
to have tumbled about his head. / 

They parted at her gate with a cold k’ss. Neither of them slept 
that right, and the following day the boy stole the seventy-two 
pounds and ran away to London. And here he sat in the Post 
Office, wanting to say many things to Ailie. 

He was not to know that his employer had forgotten to fill in 
the duplicate of the pay-in slip, had forgotten to give him the 
book, had forgotten everything within a few moments, because 
he had had a stroke, from which he never recovered. The old 
man was not of sufficient importance to be “news”. The notes 
had been altogether passed over, the boy had scarcely been 
missed; his careful hiding need never have been done. 

By now his money was almost finished. He had been too much 
afraid to apply for any of the romantic, adventurous jobs which 
he had once fancied so much. He spent most of his time lurking 
near the docks, moving off quickly whenever he saw a policeman. 
He could not understand why he had eyer stolen the money. 
“Anybody might have pinched it on impulse, and gone back, and 
owned up; but I can’t be anything but a rotter”, he told himself. 
“Theze’s nothing left to do but drown myself, now. I can’t go 
back after Pve spent it.” 

The Post Office became busier, but still the boy sat there with 
the dried pen in his hand. One or two people came behind him, 
looking hurried or angry, but after reading the words “Dear 
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Ailie”, walked away to find a place where somebody was ending 
a letter, not just beginning one. | 

He wanted to tell Ailie all about stealing the money and run- 
ning away. He wanted to tell her about the way he loved her, and 
was in agony for fear he had harmed her. “I must go back. 
I must do something different. I can’t go tramping about these 
miserable streets or sitting in that miserable room any longer. 
I am a man. I’ve been a fool in every way. Surely there’s some 
way I can be punished. I must do something to start all over again. 
I want to be good. I want Ailie. We didn’t know anything. 
I won’t be finished and done for. I won’t go slinking into the river 
out of the way. What’s she doing? She’s my girl, and I’ve got to 
go to see her. Nothing’s stopping me but myself.” 

He sat upright, turned down his collar and rebuttoned the 
coat which at some time during the morning he had unfastened. 
From his left-hand pocket he took out a stamped envelope and 
addressed it. Looking once more at the words “Dear Ailie”’, in a 
puzzled way, he put the paper inside the envelope and licked down 
the flap. Then he took his strange letter and posted it in the box 
marked Country. As he repassed the table where he had sat so 
long, he noticed that a fat, middle-aged woman was writing a 
postcard with the pen that he had held. 

When he got outside, it was still snowing, yet he did not turn 
up his collar or in any way hide his face. 


j 
[3 
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THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Killing the Nerve 


HAVE been unable to extract much sustenance from Mr. 
Hyde’s essay in the July Adelphi. He objects, I should say 
quite reasonably, to Mr. Edwards’ review of The Prospects of Ru- 
manism; but instead of fighting the matter out with his particular 
antagonist, he broadens the scope of his argument to include me, 
and “‘neo-romanticism” (also me), and the whole Adelphi maga- 
zine (me again). Now, whether or not “neo-romanticism” is me, 
and the Adelphi is me, Mr. G. B. Edwards is certainly not me. For 
one thing, Mr. Edwards has a beard, and I havenot; for another, we 
have our own quite different ways of feeling and thinking. That, 
I should have thought was plainly apparent from Mr Edwards’ 
criticism of me contained in his review of Mr. Hyde’s book. 
Now, Mr. Hyde must make up his mind. Dces he want to fight 
Mr. Edwards, or does he want to fight me? I daresay Mr. Edwards 
is ready, and I am sure I am; but on condition we fight, and are 
fought, as separate individuals. I refuse to appezr in the ring as any 
part of a mythical Murry-Edwards-Adelphi-Neo-romantic crea- 
ture. 
-This mythical creature is ubiquitous in the pages of Mr. Hyde’s 
essay. His presence makes the essay nugatory, so far as I am con- 
cerned, in all but the few specific references to definite statements 


of my own. These are to be found in Mr. Hyde’s § 3 (p. 279). 


Once assume that it is by pure contemplation alone that the Real 
can be experienced, once assume that to the purified vision every ob- 
ject becomes equally “sign‘ficant”—and the nerve of morality is cut 
at the root. It loses all claim to transcendental sanction and becomes 
a matter of personal prejudice and inclination. Why be good when 
badness is.just as lovely to the contemplative eye? 


This passage I can recognise as partly based cn some remarks of 
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mine. I have argued, more than once in these pages, that “moral- 
ity” has no transcendental sanction. Mr. Hyde makes no reply, 
save “Why, then, be good?” But that is ejaculation, not argument. 
And, to use Mr. Hyde’s impressive phraseology, “I am reluctantly 
bound to confess” that [ am surprised that so conscious an intel- 
lectualist as he should not be aware of the difference between these 
two different things. 

- Because morality is devoid of all transcendental sanction, it 
does not cease to be important. But that is not enough for Mr. 
Hyde, who, from my angle of diagnosis, exhibits all the symp- 
toms of the scared moralist. For him, morality must be either 
transcendental, or illusory. “Why be good?” The answer is sim- 
ply “Why not?”——or “Don’t, if you don’t want to be”. Person- 
ally, I like good people, when they are naturally good, when their 
generosity or devotion springs out of their bowels of compas- 
sion. I intensely dislike people who are good because they think 
they ought to be good. I think they would be much better if they 
gave up the effort to be good. In them it is against nature. If they 
abandoned it, once for all, they would very likely develop all 
kinds of spontaneous and attractive goodnesses to which their 
fellows would prove responsive. 

But in saying and believing all this, I am, according to Mr. 

Hyde, committing a heinous offence. I am leaving “the two halves 
.of my philosophy completely uncorrelated”. This is untrue. As a 
matter of fact, itis Mr. Hyde’s philosophy which falls into two un- 
correlated halves, not mine. It is true I do my best, and exhort 
others to do their best, to make “significant variations” of them- 
selves. But in so doing, I am perfectly consistent. I do not believe 
that it depends upon me, upon my personal ego, whether I am = 
“significant variation” or not. What I mean by “doing my best” 
in this regard is simply to make myself responsive to all kinds of 
stimulus. I regard myself as completely without responsibility for 
my virtues or my vices. That I am not a conspicuous monster or 
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villainy is, no doubt, disappointing to Mr. Hyde, who seems to 
feel that I ought to be one But that is simply because he does not 
understand my philosopk y, which is so much more single and 
simple than so resolute ar oralist can conceive. The beauty of my 

philosophy is that if Mr. [yde understood it, he could not fail to 
, embrace it, for he would see instantly that there is nothing to 
embrace. 

So [am afraid that I can do nothing to remove Mr. Hyde’s “ob- 
stinate feeling that I am abandoning the proklera just at the point 
where the real work begins, and where, what is more, it first be- 
comes vital from the human point of view”. Much as I should like 
to remove the nerve of Mz. Hyde’s morality, which is so trouble- 
some to him and gives him such obvious :octhache, I cannot do 
it, He must perform that operation himself, if he wants it per- 
formed. Fortunately for him, I do not think he does want it. He 
wants the pain of trying to be good. He wants to go on worrying. 
I don’t. The demands of life upon us are exigent enough, in ‘all 
conscience, without our spending any of our energies in making 
the tension tighter. My philosophy, which is, of course, not mine, 
though Mr. Hyde seems 10 believe I invented it, has the practical 
effect of slackening the wasteful tension under which the moralist 
' lives. 

But once again I must protest, very distinctly, against Mr. 
Hyde’s implication that my position is “ æsthetiz”. He says:— 


“Mr. Murry’s religior. remains satisfying to those who, like its 
sponsor, have reached this region of experience along the pathway of 
art. Such thinkers, alive as they are to many aspects of the problem 
which escape the narrowly orthodox, yet have no really valid stan- 
dards with which to measure manifestations of the spirit. If I may be 
forgiven for saying so, they are too inexperience.” 


No, I do not think Mr. Hyde can be forgiven for saying so. The 
assumption of superior spiritual experience really is rather pre- 
posterous; and the insinuation that I reached my position “along 
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the pathway of art” while Mr. Hyde reached his in a laborious pil- 
grimage along the high-road of life, more than faintly condes- 
cending. If I may be forgiven for saying so, Mr. Hyde is too self- 
satisfied. 

I know nothing whatever about this “pathway of art”. It is per- 
fectly true that I have sought eagerly, and not in vain, among 
those who had the gift of utterance for corroboration of my own 
experience of life, and for help in interpreting that experience to 
myself, and to others. Since the artist is, by definition, the human 
being who can utter and communicate his experience, this re- 
course of mine was natural and inevitable. But to represent this 
effort of mine as a loitering among some imaginary by-ways of 
“art”, sequestered from the painful and dusty high-road of real 
experience, is a travesty to which I am in duty bound to object. It 
is a facile misrepresentation which may easily gain credence 
among superficial minds. 

That Mr. Hyde should persist in it—for I must remind him 
that I have publicly objected to it before now—is to me additional 
evidence of how singulazly he fails to understand the substance of 
my position. We are, indeed, fearfully remote from one another. 
On everything that is accidental and relative in my statement, the 
idiomatic element is inseparable from any attempt to give ex- 
pression to a truth of experience, he seizes avidly. The husk 
remains in his hand, the kernel slips through his fingers. 

I am sorry that I should be thus elusive. It is surely not for want 
of trying to make myself plain. But my unfortunate elusiveness, it 
seems to me, is not of a kind that should expose me to downright 
misrepresentation. Says Mr. Hyde:— 


“ The religion of the Adelphi seems for all practical purposes to be 
that of Mr. Murry. It is distinguished by several very revolutionary 
features: the notion of a personal God is abandoned, morality is de- 
ptived of its transcendental sanction, the element of the supernatural 
is completely repudiated. But when the more orthodox student of 
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the subject complains that these conceptions rais2 for us very grave 
difficulties, and have as a result been rejected by some of the deepest 
religious thinkers in the past, Mr. Murry blandly assures him that 
this is because these people did not underge the mystical experience 
of death and rebirth in a sufficiently profound serse.” 


Now wher and where have I blandly given such an assurance? 
And will Mr. Hyde further tell me definitely the names of those 
deep religious thinkers of the past who have corsidered the revol- 
utionary features of “my” religion and, on due consideration, re- 
jected them because of the grave difficulties which they entail? I 
should like to study their conclusions. And, further, will Mr. 
Hyde tell us whether he himself subscribes to the opinions of 
these authorities? I ask this because I am rather tired of critics who 
belabour me with vague “authorities” in whom they do not them- 
selves believe, and because I have gathered from. Mr. Hyde’s own 
book that he himself is not an orthodox Christan; and from my 
past experience of similar controversies, I cannot help wondering 
whether Mr. Hyde is willing to avail himself of -he help of ortho- 
doxy in assailing me, but is quite unwilling to be bound by or- 
thodoxy where his own personal beliefs are involved. 


J. M. M. 


Edward Carpenter 


ee 


E was neither a strong nor a wary thinker”, says Mr. E. M. 
Forster in the charming and very illuminating sketch of 


_ Edward Carpenter in his old age, which he contributes to this 


book (Edward Carpenter. In Appreciation. Twenty-nine essays, 
edited by Gilbert Beith. Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d... This judgment 
may well be rue, but it becomes clear after reading the various 
tributes that Carpenter, at his best, exemplified a way of life whose 
value is beyond the jurisdiction of even the strongest and wariest 
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‘thinking’. Rare and precious indeed are the men of whom it can 
be said, as Mr. Forster says of Carpenter, that in personal contact 
they give “the gift of gifts, life itself, the transference of vitality, 
the sense of peacefulness and power.” 

The Victorians, both the truly great and the merely eminent, 
have received from the present generation their full share of 
admiration as well as ridicule; but the group with which it is more 
natural to associate Edward Carpenter, and of whom Bernard 
Shaw, Havelock Ellis, the Webbs and Mrs. Besant are the most 
famous survivors, is at present rather neglected. Perhaps they are 
still too close to us to excite either the romantic admiration or the 
remorseless antipathy which are so commonly felt for the domin- 
ant figures of the immediately preceding age. I would describe 
them as a group, and I would describe that group as ‘Edwardian’, 
because, although their careers were utterly divergent and although 
much of their finest work was done in the nineteenth century, 
most of them attained their widest influence in the Edwardian 
period and even the most dissimilar emong them-—-Havelock 
Ellis, say, and Mrs. Besant—have in common a modernity of out- 
look that makes them somehow fit in with the world of to-day, 
however antagonistic to its spirit, in a way that no true Victorian 
could be conceived to do. Thomas Hardy, for example, with all 
his breadth of sympathy, never seemed at home in the twentieth 
century, and it is more natural to think of him as a Victorian than 
an Edwardian. 

It would be extravagant to suggest that Edward Carpenter 
was a great artist like Hardy, a great propagandist like Shaw, or a 
great public worker like Mrs. Besant or the Webbs, but I believe 
that he has had a more direct and intimate influence than any of 
them upon, at any rate, an important minority of the contempor- 
ary young and middle-aged. His Socialism was of a kind that age 
cannot wither. Whatever economic, political or social changes 
may occur, there will always be men who are better fitted for 
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hard manual labour and others who are better fitted for hard 
mental labour, and that these should respect and understand one 
another, should be ashamed to exploit one another and positively 
unhappy to possess special advantages and privileges other than 
those necessary for their function, will always be essential if 
human society is to become worthy of the best in human nature. 
Carpenter came from the well-to-do class and was exceptionally 
cultured and well-educated; and although he worked on the land, 
and made sandals, his most important activity was, of course, in 
the sphere of the intellect; but his sympathy and love for the 
people who labour with their hands was not theoretical or 
romantic-exotic, it was the mainspring of his life. 


“Tt is not a little thing”, he wrote, “you—-wherever you are— 
following the plough, or clinging with your “eet to the wet rigging, 
or nursing your babe through the long day when your husband is 
absent, or preparing supper for his return—or you on the footplate 
of your engine. . . Itis nota little thing that bv such a life your face 
should become a lantern of strength to men; 

“That wherever you go they should rise up stronger to the battle, 
and go forth with good courage. | 

“Nay, it is very great. 

“I do not forget. 

“Indeed, I worship none more than I worship you, and such as 
you 

“Who are no god sitting upon a jasper throne, 

“But the same toiling in disguise among the children of men and 
living your own life among them.” 


Carpenter lived with werking people and his most important 
and life-long friendships were with them; but he was so sane 
and well-balanced that his “desertion” of his own class for 
another does rot seem at any time in his life to have cut him off 
from any class of society. There was no suggestion of crude rebel- - 
lion or revenge in his forsaking the ways of his family, and he 
seems to have remained always on good terms with them. During 
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the greater part of his life his homosexuality must have been more. 
or less an open secret, and in 1895, the year Oscar Wilde was 
arrested, he published, privately, a book on the ‘Intermediate 
Sex, yet his own private life escaped, except for one interruption 
at a Suffrage meeting, as unscathed by sordid malice as is possible 
for one engaged in an active, revolutionary, semi-public career. 
That this should have been so is really an extraordinary tribute 
to the superiority of his character, for, although always reason- 
able and moderate, he was uncompromisingly and fearlessly 
identified all through his life with unpopular causes of the sort 
which usually stir up the foulest and most evil of herd passions. 

In spite of his many activities, his vigorous pioneering and 
lecturing and writing, he was the very reverse of that well- 
intentioned but shallow and nagging type of reformer whe is a 
special product of Western civilisation. He hac a firm hold of the 
truth that being is more important than doing. In his autcbio- 
graphical book, My Days and Dreams, when he is describing 
“how the world looks at seventy”, he quotes with approval the 
saying of Lao-T'se: “To teach without words and to be useful 
without action, few among men are capable of this.” 

His books, though stimulating, if you sympathise with his 
argument, and wise, if you understand his wisdom, are neverthe~ 
less rather insipid and colourless in comparison with tke best 


books in the same class. He is one of those whose life is greater 
than their books. 


“‘Sex-pleasures”, he wrote in Loves Coming of Age, “atford a 
kind of type of all pleasure. The dissatisfaction which at times fol- 
lows on them is the same as follows on all pleasure which is sought, 
and which does not ccme unsought. The dissatisfaction is not in 
the nature of pleasure itself but in the nature of seeking. In goinz off 
in pursuit of things external, the ‘P (since it really has evervthing 
and needs nothing) deceives itself, goes out from its true nome, 
tears itself asunder. . . Pleasure should come as the natural (and 
indeed inevitable) accompaniment of life, believed in with a kind of 
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free faith but never sought as the object of life. It is in the inversion 

_ of this order that the uncleanness of the senses arises. Sex to-day 
throughout the domain of civilisation is thoroughly unclean. Every- 
where it is slimed over with the thougat of pleasure.” 


- And in Towards Democracy: 


- “Now understand me well: 
“There is no desire or indulgence that is forbidden; there is not 
one good and another evil—all are alike in that respect; 
“In place all are to be used. 
“Yet in using be not entangled in them; fcr then already they are 
- bad, and will cause thee suffering. . . So while thy body of desire 
is (and must be by the law of its nature) incessantly in motion in the 
world of suffering, the ‘T high up above is fixed in heaven. .. . 
“And him thou lovest or ner thou lovest— 
“If without confusion thoi beholdest such one fixed like a star in 
- - heaven, and éver in thy most clinging burning passion rememberest 
Whom thou lovest, . 
“Then art thou blessed beyond words, and thy love is surely 
_ eternal; 
“But if by confusion thou knowest not waom thou lovest—but 
` seest only the receptacle of desire which inhabits the world of change 
and suffering— 
“Then shalt thou be whirled and gulfed in a sea of torment, and 
. Shalt travel far and be many times lost upon that ocean before thou 
shalt know what is the true end of thy voyage.” 


-Either these passages will be meaningless to the reader or he 
| will recognise that they contain the truth which every soul must 
learn or tear itself in pieces. But the greatest writers do not labour 
to express the truth as Carpenter is doing here. Rather, their 
‘words become, in the utterance, the truth itself. 
` As a writer, Edward Carpenter seldom, if ever, conveys the 
gift of life itself; as a man, it is easy to Eelieve, as those who knew 
him assert, that he had the power. His sense of values saved him 
in turn from the philistine complacency of the well-to-do, from 
academic culture-snobbery, from the extravagance of sensual 
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nature-worship, from the dreary impertinence of “good works’, 
and finally from being stultified by ‘fame’. The sanity and stead- 
fastness with which he devoted his whole life to a vision of the 
sublimity of mankind makes any other way of life seem not only 
feeble but insane. 

RICHARD REES 


Man and the Emergent Pattern 


HERE seems nothing in the new horizons opened by ad- 

vanced mathematicians and physicists which has not been 
tacitly implied by religions for centuries, only to-day those dreams 
have been adapted to civilisation’s wider experience and given € 
semblance of rationalism. ‘To say the age of reason is passed anc 
the age of intuition arrived means, alas, nothing. Unfortunately, 
man has always had to guess first and try to explain afterwards 
—even in science one works to an hypothesis—there is nothing 
new or vital in all this. 

If the guessers are developing a belief in the efficacy of guesses, - 
itis by their reasoning they are so doing: A circle. 

Not that prophets, scientific or literary or religious, have no 
worthy message. On the contrary, their message may be an ex- 
pression of a direct flame from the iris of the cosmos, but it has 
nothing but a minuscular importance in relation to the universal 
out-thrust of life itself. Literature or science cannot by birding its 
loose leaves produce a guide to existence. 

To-day, science has struck the dominant note because mass 
consciousness at this moment is ripe for the assimilation of this, 
the next step on. Wearied of outworn beliefs and hopes, the mass 
springs to accept what promises a new vital explanation of its 
own consciousness of unity with the cosmos. It loves tc think 
that it may transcend space and time; that immortality, the ever 
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uncertain prize of its present misery, is now within reach— 
almost. It is a nice popular announcement; better than Darwin’s 
apes. 

But scientific method is no more than a splitting, measuring 
and adapting of what has been already produced. Science follows 
on the trail of creation and cannot by its very nature ever reach 
ahead of the process it is analysing, notwithstanding any appear- 
ance it may have of transcending human limits. When it has learnt 
all about to-day, to-morrow is already at noon. If man develops 
an immortal mind, be assured it has been born of a material 
transcending immortality. 

It is curious to note how great physicists and mathematicians, 
faced with the problems of non sequitur ia their vivisection of 
matter, recoil on the supposition that the universe must be com- 
posed of “mind-stuff” or pure mathematics. Is it not the inevitable 
reduction to that last (and foremost) out-thrust of organic develop- 
ment? They can go no further than human consciousness because, 
as yet, there is no further to go. | 

Psychologists have delved in their tenebrous realm to find 
something ultimate. It will no doubt be another recoil on to the 
last out-thrust of germ plasm. Worth remarking is the fact that 
the psychologist is driven to forsake Psyche for things purely 
corporeal, while physicists and mathematicians are led upwards 
into the unsubstantial strata of Psyche. Corfusion. The goldfish 
swim round and round. 

Freud’s genius for analysis has reduced most human aspirations 
to the interaction of sex impulses. In other words, to cell cleavage 
and multiplication. This, too, might so easily have been foretold 
by a more-than-human intelligence, since if there is anything in- 
separable from living matter it is the reproductive or growth 
quality, and the sublime psyche in man is Loused in a tower of 
primeval mud. Butthat does not lead us anywhere save in a circle. 

This is not intended simply as destructive criticism of the aims 
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and aspirations of the best intellects civilisation has produced, 
but rather as a plea for great tolerance. 

For example, because a writer has a fine mind, is sincere in a 
new and possibly startling concept of what man might be. the 
fact of his work being banned by cheap authority might be 
accepted as the curb of the cosmic design, not railed at as the 
mob’s failure to see a prophet. 

When one derides the apparent stupidity of mob passions or 
declaims against the actions of malevolent authority, one might 
realise that, however the individual suffers, these apparent 
stupidities may be the twist of the pattern and more conducive 
to the eventual persistence of the race than the dictates cf any 
individual consciousness. W. S. GALL 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Lnterruption by Stalin 


RED BREAD. By Maurice Hindus (Cape) 12s. 6d. 
MOSCOW HAS A PLAN. By M. Ilin (Cape) 5s. 
N R. MAURICE HINDUS is an invaluable observer of con- 
temporary Russia. Born in a Russian village, of peasant 
parents, he migrated to America with the family some twenty- 
five years ago, at about the age of ten—-old enough to remember and be 
remembered by his native place. Now a full-fledged American citizen, 
with a capacity for independent thinking, and at least a competent 
literary style, with sufficient acquired detachment and sufficient instinct- 
ive sympathy, he has for the second time made it his business to give 
a faithful description of what is happening in Russia. “Red Bread” is a 
melodramatic title for a book that is merely, and truly dramatic. In it 
Mr. Hindus describes the impact of the new Russian system of collec- 
tive farms (kolhoz, appropriately rendered “‘colfarm” in Moscow has a 
Plan) on the Russian peasant. Needless to say, the impact upon the . 
most progressive and hard-working of the individualistic peasants is 
painful to an extreme. The immediate price of this collectivisation is 
that t1e most industrious and capable peasants are ruthlessly penalised 
for their virtues. Abstractly, the situation is described in M..TIlin’s 
“Soviet primer”, which expounds with the force of sheer conviction 
the scope of the Five Year Plan. It is evidently addressed to children, 
and it is magnificently conceived for its purpose. A Boy Scout or a Girl 
Guide would go mad over it. Here is the manner in which the situation, 
whick Mr. Hindus depicts in human terms, is presented to Russian 
“Children’s Brigades”: 


A socialistic state must be built. 

In the village this is by no means an easy task. It is less difficult to 
build socialism in the cities because there the State owns all machines 
and all factcries. The State can conduct the work in the interests of 
the whole society, of the entire country. In the village there are many | 
owners. Each peasant owns his tools, his horse, his cow. Each peas- 
ant works in his own way and works badly, because he must 
work on his miniature farm, in his little hand shop. The country 
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consequently suffers from a scarcity of foodstuffs and raw products 
for its factories. 

But this is not all. In the cities the workers have broken the power 
of manufacturers; they have driven out the great landowners; fac- 
tories and mills now belong to the state. In the village we still have 
private property, we still have individual ownership. Ard the capit- 
alists of the village, the Kudaks, the peasants who have made money, 
are of course opposed to all forms of collectivism. They pull back- 
wards and try tc hamper the peasants who desire to unite and build 
up a socialised farm. ‘This is the chief obstacle in the way to socialism. 

In the socialistic state there will be no classes. The Revolution 
first removed the manufacturers and landowners. Now we are settinz 
ourselves the task of disarming another class—the Kulaks, the cap- 
italists of the village. 


Having got so far, I read, in Zhe Times of July 6, the summary cf 
_Stalin’s speech delivered at a conference of Soviet economists on June 
23. It is a pronouncement of great importance: first, because it deals 

with the practical effects of communism precisely upon those—the fac- 

tory-workers—among whom complete collectivism has prevailed for a 
longish period, and second, because it openly abandons the principle: 

“From each according to his capacity, to each according to his needs”. 

Differential wages are proclaimed to be a necessity. “A system of pay- 

ment according to the worker’s need could not be followed (said Sia- 

lin), and workers must be paid strictly according to the amount and tke 

quality of the work they performed”. As a corollary, he emphasised the 

necessity of one-man control in the factories; and of placing under the’ 
control of the single director the decision to which grade of food- ard 

money-payment tne worker is entitled. 

These changes are radical; for, obviously, the moment that commun- 
ism takes this form it falls into ie with what seems to be the inevitable 
development of Western industrialism. When the ideal aim of 
communism—“To each according to his needs, from each according _ 
to his capacity” —is abandoned, the most revolutionary element it con- . 
tains is abandoned also. The revolution becomes simply technical. 
No-one, except the pure capitalist and rentier, who is a relatively rare . 
bird, even in a highly-industrialised society, could have any solid 
objection to living and working in a society in which the principle of 
reward according to desert is maintained. In such a society the abuses 
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of capitalism are removed, the advantages of individualism retained. 

Stalin’s “surrender’’—f it is a surrender at all, and it is to be noted 
that he claims merely to be overcoming the opposition “of those who 
pretend to interpret Socialism better than Marx or Lenin’’—may be re- 
garded simply as a surrender of the impossible for the possible: Com- 
munism becomes simply a technical organisation of society, different 
from and possibly superior to the American or our own. It ceases to be 
‘a different kind of spiritual organisation. It is perhaps, and probably, a 
more efficient, and therefore, to that extent, a more comely organisa- 
tion; probably, also one that will eventually increase the total of free 
energy within a nation—an America, let us suppose, with its million- 
aires removed, but its big business men retained. These will have nearly 
all the power they have at present, and a modest sufficiency of dollars, 
enough to differentiate them from the less expert, It is all that the aver- 
age human being, freed from the nightmare fear of going under, or of 
his children going under, in a competitive and acquisitive society, 
would probably demand. The maximum possible elimination of the 
competitive and acquisitive elements in a society composed of average 
human beings may thus be achieved in Russia. It is certainly well worth 
achieving in a world wherein man, if he does not live by bread alone, 
cannot live without it. 

This revolution within a revolution has its pathetic side; for, to 
judge by Mr. Hindus’s account of the village resistance to the “col- 
farm’, itis highly probable that if communism had been presented to him 
in this form, the opposition of the Kulak to ccllectivisation would have 
been negligible. If the capable and industrious peasant had been assured 
that his superior ability and industry was to be duly rewarded in the 
Kolhoz, one of his chief and most natural fears would have been over- 
come; and much of the pure tragedy of his “liquidation” would have 
been spared. Not that Stalin’s speech says anything of extending the 
new system to agriculture. But it seems impossible that it should not be 
thus extended, for it is difficult to suppose that the new system is merely 
a temporary inducement to the factory-worxer to facilitate the Five 
Year Plan. That would indeed be playing wizh fire. Such a change of 
- method could hardly be revoked without a catastrophe. The mere fact 
_ that.it has been found necessary, after fourteen years, argues it irrevo- 
© cable. And if it is irrevocable, then a very solid bridge is about to be 
built between Russian communism and the industrial societies beyond. 
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The Russian organisation ceases to be of a different kind, making diff- 
erent, and hitherto unheard-of, demands upon human nature, from 
Western industrialism. It gains immensely in practicability; and it loses 
a good deal of its originality. It becomes simply a stage of economic or- 
ganisation at which we must arrive; and the sooner we arrive at it the 
better. I should incline to believe, moreover, that the new system would 
be favoured by the business man of imagination, and resisted to the 
uttermost by the Trades Unionists who form the bulk of the Laborr 
Party. Mr. Henry Ford, on the other hand, might make his home în 
Russia to-morrow. 

Not that the Russian experiment becomes less important by this re- 
volution in the revolution. The mechanics of existence are terrikly im- 
portant; and how infinitely better to have a good machine than a bed 
one! But we must look to the end; and the end may be simply that tke 
sheer volume of fundamental discontent will be hugely multiplied. En- 
ergies will be freed, but how will they be employed? When the bread 
and the circuses are secured to everybody, as they ought to be secured, 
what then? Shall we wake up and realise that industrialism is a vast mis- 
take; that it had been better if the machine had never been bern; that 
man can flourish only when he has no leisure? Will the energies of tie 
future state be largely expended in dragooning reluctant workers into 
uncongenial occupations, or will all the dirty work be done by a rela- 
tively small band of completely disinterested heroes? One might heap 
question upon question: all unanswerable, but worth dreaming about, 
if only to remind us that when this proximate millennium has been 
reached, the fun will only be beginning; and incidentally that if the 
next number of The Adelphi were to be postponed till September, 2031, 
there would be no essential breach in continuity. Most of the old fami- 
liar problems with which it largely deals would still be staring us in the 
face, 

§ 


To sum up in personal terms, Stalin, by his speech, has turned a poss- 
ible swan into an unmistakable goose: a good goose, a necessary gocse, 
a goose that lays golden eggs—but still not a swan. I had promised my- 
self a salutary exercise in self-annihilation; what I fear I háve received is 
a kind invitation via Moscow to join Sir Oswald Mosley’s New 
Party. Why not? Why not indeed? But seeing that I had premised him 
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my vote anyway, and long before, it seems that, in the intervals be- 
tween general elections, I must return to cultivate my garden. 


Nine Books of Verse 


VALE AND OTHER POEMS. By A, E. (Macmillan) 35. 6d. 
THE CICADAS AND OTHER POEMS. By Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus) 
55. 

THE COLLECTED SATIRES AND POEMS OF OSBERT SITWELL. (Duckworth) 

8s. 6d. 

POEMS: 1926-1930. By Robert Graves Heinemann) . 35. 6d. 

OLD PASTURES, By Padraic Colum (Macmillan) 6s. 

opus 7. By Sylvia Townsend Warner (Chatto & Windus) 2s. 

CONFLICT. By William Soutar (Chapman & Hall) 4s. 6d. 

POEMS. By Romilly John (Heinemann) 5s. 

TWENTY-EIGHT POEMS. By A. A. Le M. Simpson (Douglas) 35. 6d. 
OR every reviewer of poetry there must be moods when all that 
is printed as verse is but a weariness to the spirit, a diseased 

growth of words into which rhythms, rhymes and similar verbal tricks 
have to be injected like a drug in an attempt to ccnceal the absence of 
real inspiration. Nothing can be more deadly, tasted in bulk, than verse 
which just doesn’t succeed in being poetry. Yet it is not for the present 
writer to complain. A few books he has set aside as impossible of 
critical comment, but of the nine that remain it may be said that six 
at least are the work of writers genuinely and frequently, if. not in- 
variablv, poets. Among them all A. E., not merely by virtue of 
seniority, must have first place. His appeal, to the bright modern whose 
prophets are Sitwells and Huxleys, may not be immediate, but to any 
who can and will accept his mood, it will be profound and permanent. 
This submission to “the Vedic seers”, this concern with the flesh only 
as the clay envelope of the kaleidoscopic rainbow spirit, may suggest a 
blunting of that sharp immediacy of secular experience found, es- 
pecially, in some of Mr. Huxley’s work, but none can deny, when the 
surface is penetrated, the presence of a deeper and more enduring 
beauty, a beauty of that intelligence which is the soul, flowering in the 
grave and lovely poetry of a man who has pondered deeply upon life 
in quest for an enduring reality, and who in his quest has passed beyond 
revolt to understanding of the mystery of pain as the condition of joy: 
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They stilled the sweetest breath of song 
Who loosed from love its chains, 

Who made it easy to be borne, 

A thing that had no pains. 


‘A dusk has blighted Psyche’s wings 
And the wild beauty dies. 

The fragrance and the glow were born ` 
From its own agonies. 


To that he returns, and in yet lovelier lines. He attempts many moods, 
and all, it may be said as a general statement, successfully. Such a slim 
volume as this, if only for Blight, How?, Dark Rapture, Dark: F eeping, 
Sybil, Atlantic, Monist, and the most bennad Germinal, is an czbsolute 
addition to English poetry. 

Can the same be said for Mr. Huxley’s book? He has many gifts, not 
least the ability to give to language a proud pomp, a power, rare in our 
- day. Life, so far, has always seemed to him just a little toc much a 
“theatre of varieties” in which he played the part of “tne terrible 
infant” in the stalls. In the title-~poem he acclaims, as one who iacks it, 
sheer vitality however senseless, and in Arabia Lnfelix negatively 
regrets, in the barren land’s dead peace, “those agonies that made it 
live”. But there are signs of a positive revolt, an awakening: 


The choice is always ours. Then, let me choose 
The longest art, the hard Promethean way, 
Cherishingly to tend and feed and fan 
That inward fire, whose small precarious flame, 
Kindled or quenched, creates 
The noble or the ignoble men we are, 

; The worlds we live in and the very fates, 
Our bright or muddy star, ` 


If Mr. Huxley would but make that choice, and hold to it unremittingly, 
who can say what he might not achieve? As it is, he exhibits in these 
pages an individual, striking, and sustained accomplishment few living 
writers could excel. 

Mr. Sitwell is another very clever writer too much of whose work is 
remote from poetry. He is witty, and in his first entertaining section 
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the salt of satire biteth to the bone, but, more markedly in his poetry 
' proper, he is too effusive both of ideas and words. He zives fancy its 
rein until imagination, less hardy nag, droops far in the zear, disdained 
by so cavorting an exuberance ; he is in fact like his Mr. Goodbeare, 
who was constantly being put in mind of things: “Anything would 
suggest anything to him, in the manner of modern po2try”. He is a 
most accomplished writer, he knows what poetry is (fcr he defines it 
excellently on page 197), yet even the England Reclaimed eclogues are 
too persistently the work of a clever man a little, just a little, too self- 
consciously clever. One recalls his poems rather for individual lines 
or brief passages than as organic and cumulative unities. Yet there is 
real poetry here, as, to name a few examples coming instantly to mind, 
Night, The Beginning, The End, Out of the Flame, and ‘he Dedication 
to Edith. 

Mr. Graves too is very self-consciously clever, and knowing. He 
mistrusts the world, and thought itself; and it is more a3 a precaution 
than a conviction that he taps the side of his nose and declares that no 
one will ever take Aim in. 


Take your delight in momentariness, l 
Walk between dark and dark, a shining space 
With the grave’s narrowness, though not its beace. . 


That, the last three lines of one of the most attractive, though briefest, 
_ poems in the book, seems the key to much of his writing, and also 
‘to its failure to engage more than momentarily. He has power of 
expression, real intensity, but fritters it away in nursery rhymes 
(modernised) or word-pattern trifles that often have the interest rather 
of cross-word puzzles than poetry. Not, however, always. 

In Mr. Padraic Colum, A. E. finds a worthy compatriot; he too is a 
poet, if lesser in scope and ultimate quality. His words. his rhythms, 
seem at a first, and even second or third, reading as hard as rock, and 
almost as difficult to penetrate, not with the mind but the senses. But 
one realises, even when one cannot immediately grasp, the organic 
nature, the integrity, of his work, and the elegaic 4 Adan Bereaved, 
Breffne Caoine, and In Memory of J. B. Yeats present no difficulty at all. 

Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner in her Opus 7 has put a typical short 
story into verse which sometimes by the inspiration less of its general , 
theme than its immediate subject rises to something very like poetry. 
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The actual tale of Rebecca Random of Love Green, who sold flowers to 

_ soak herself in gin, and who finally, as usual drunk, came to a sad end 
in the churchyard, is not important or especially credible, but it is 
certainly readable enough, and occasionally in brief passages. (but too 
long to quote) a good deal more. 


Messrs. William Soutar, Romilly John, and A. A. Le M. Simpson 


pan 


are apparently appearing in book-form for the first time. All utilise | 
more or less traditional forms, and though the two last are in varying | 


Ways experimentalist at times they show to best advantege at their 
simplest. Mr. John in particular is a conventional lyrist cf mortality 
that “comes as a breath and passing away”, but he is always, at the 
least, extremely accomplished, verbally dexterous, and genuinely 
imaginative. Mr. Simpson exhibits real vitality of language, but some 
of the best poems, as Nightingales and Out of the Storm, are over 
ingenious in their resort to association. Jacob is finely written, and 
half a dozen shorter lyrics make the collecticn worth while. Of the 
three Mr. Soutar is the most striking, finally if not immediately. His 
work is uneven, and blemished by remediable defects of phrasing, but 
such verses as For One who Desired a Song, Frustration, Confession, 
The Ghost (quoted below), and, in a more ambitious strain, Zhe 
Thoughts of God, leave no doubt at all about his gift. 


Our love was dead; and thou had’st gone 
Into a distant land: 

Upon our love there stood a stone 
Engrav’d by mine own hand: 

I turn’d me to the life of men 

Nor thought to touch thy form again. 


I have not seen a dead man rise; 

And I shall never see 

My dead youth laughinz from those eyes 
That lift their pools to me: 

Only the ghost of love appears 

And walks above the buried years. 


. This book deserves attention, this poet encouragement. 
GEOFFREY WEST 
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“Beachcomber” versus Bloomsbury 


BY THE WAY. By “Beachcomber” (Sheed & Ward) 7s. 6d. 
HE publication in book form of the ephemeral triflings of a 
writer who prefers to conceal his identity, has drawn attention 
once more to a most regrettable state of affairs. The cheap gibes and 


. vulgar music-hall jokes of this comedian have for long been a source of 


annoyance to all who have at heart the dignity of Letters. He has 
called in question, in a most downright manner, the genius of such men 
as Ibsen and Strindberg. He has assailed with the vilest abuse such 
unassailable names as Mr. Joad and Mr. Aldous Huxley. He has 


laughed loudly and rudely at Mr. Galsworthy ard Sir James Barrie. 


Nothing, apparently, except his religion, is sacred to him. He sneers at 


‘the Book of the Month Club. He grins at women novelists. He tries 


to discredit our system of Parliamentary Government. 

The execrably bad taste of this book stops at nothing. The excellence 
of our public school system is doubted and even denied; Mr. Kipling’s 
verse is parodied; not even Mr. Walpole, nor Mr. Drinkwater escapes 
the grimaces of this iconoclastic clown. He has a puerile and irritating 


‘trick of putting impossible ser.tences into the mouths of the Established 


Great. Thus he will make Pater call for a pint of beer, or Browning 
utter a gross Americanism, in such a way that the insufficiently in- 
structed masses may imagine that these seers and teachers were very 


. much like themselves. 


One would not, of course, pay any attention to such a book, did not 
one feel that the time has come to protest strongly against a certain 
frivolous and flippant attitude towards Serious Things. One of the 
lamentable results of modern compulsory education, so desirable in 
itself, has been to give every Tom, Dick and Harry the idea that he 
has a right to pass remarks about what he can never hope to under- 
stand. A night-school matg@culation does not qualify a man to express 
an opinion on Bjornsen’s plays. A series of evening lectures at Car- 
shalton is no passport to the theatrical performances organised by the 
Sunday Societies. Eugene O’Neill’s work is no laughing matter. 

Men of outstanding intellect are not ashamed to devote the best 


_ years of their lives to the study of modern tendencies in art, and they 


should, at any rate, be able to claim some protectior: from the guffaws 
and the horse-play of such people as “Beachcomber”. To call Henry , 
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James “Hal” is all very well in a tap-room, but it is not a legitimate 
criticism of one whose work, even to-day, we are but beginning ta 
understand. To talk about “Gaffer” or “Daddy ” Wordsworth may 
suit a gathering of illiterate undergraduates, but is not likely to shed 
any fresh lustre on a country that has produced so much poetry of the 
highest order. - 
The author of this regrettable hotch-potch, who is rumoured to be 
a successful bookmaker, would do well, in future, to turn his attention 
to the making of another kind of book. Let him leave Letters to thos2 
who understand them. 
LEN 


Sophistication and Adventure 


THE PHG@NIX KIND. By Peter Quennell (Chatto & Windus) 7s. 6d. 
THE GRASSHOPPERS COME, By David Garnett (Chatto & Windus) 5s. 

HE word Phoenix suggests fire and intensity; thus Mr. Quen- 

nell’s title is unsuitable, for his novel is chilly. It is also extremely 
clever, sophisticated, and what an older generation would have called 
‘thoughtful’, but,even the thought is reflective rather than intense. 
The prose has a close, fowing texture, not unlike Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s, in which day slides into night and weeks into months, without 
chapter-divisions, without a change of movement or of tone, without 
a jar; and in this prose incidents and snatches of dialogue are embedded 
almost with an effect of protective colouring. 

The story is told in the first person by Paul, elder of twe brothers 
who live together or travel together, with a hanger-on in the shape of 
Julian’s mistress, the young girl Virginia. The lovers irritate each 
other; Paul is shocked (his most-nearly intense emotion) by their 
quarrelling; Julian goes away in order to give tneir nerves a rest, and 
during his absence Virginia, fearing that s is pregnant, collapses on 
to Paul. Paul is moved, though not much moved, by her distress and 
by a slight attraction, and becomes her lover on one occasion; which, 
she says with truth, “if it was anybody’s fault, was as much my fault 
as yours”. Julian returns; Paul does not reveal what has occurred; the 
fear of pregnancy turns out to be unfounced, and Julian thinks chat 
“it would be a good thing, after all, if we married”. Paul agrees, and 
it is assumed that Virginia will consent. 


SOPHISTICATION AND ADVENTURE “ , 4§1 


One can make any novel sound flat by giving a résumé of its plot. 
The point here is that the flatness is deliberate. It :s inherent in the 
scheme of the book, whereby everything is revealed’ to us toned down 
by the sluggishness of the kindly, sickly, introspective Paul. Paul’s 
emotions are faint, his perceptions only moderately acute, his life 
almost entirely vicarious. He lives Julian’s life, dimly and at a distance: 
signs cheques for Julian to spend, goes to a party as his shadow and 
(his one sign of independence) gets drunk, watches him write reviews, 
and finally, in the same dream, takes his place upon Virginia’s pillow. 
It is a convincing portrait. But the trouble is that there is nothing and 
nobody adjacent to Paul by which to measure him: Julian and Virginia 

are equally faint, not providing a bright backgrourd for his dusky 
foreground figure, but drifting in the same medium. And their love 
cannot burn itself out because, as Virginia herself avows, it has never 
- burnt at all. 

This, however, would not matter—a picture of -utility could be 
moving without the introduction of a single significant character— 
were the reader able to detect in the writer, or in Paul, even if unknown 
to himself, a scale of values. Futility cannot be interesting unless there . 
is somewhere in its neighbouzhood an implied knowledge that this is 

not all. Mr. Quennell’s talents have therefore, on this occasion, been 
thrown away. But it is only his first novel. 

Up to the actual advent of the locusts, Mr. Garnett’s brief story is 
somewhat clogged by the technical details of flying—air-speed in- 
dicators, inclinometers, needles (‘‘2,100 revs. a minute”), latitude, 
longitude; it reminds one of a cetective novel in which en inexperienced 
author tells you every time a character ‘selects’ a cigarette or walks 
to the door. Even the descriptions of landscape and city seen from the 
air go rather clankingly, and there is far too much unnecessary informa- 
tion suggesting the geography shelf in the library. “Two hours after 
dawn, as they passed va Dzungarian uplands, just to the north 
of Bogda-ola, which rose 4 A height of 22,000 feet in a sheer cliff” — 

- that may be all very well in the adventure books of forty years ago; 
but it is not what an adult reader hopes for from Mr. Garnett. 

But when the locusts do come, first providing the desert-stranded 

` Jimmy with food, then accumulating in sickening masses, and finally 
almost driving him mad, we get our expected thrill. It “s still the thrill 
of the boys’ adventure book—the kind which does not repeat itself on 
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a second reading, as emotions do which pertain to character ana the 
poetic imagination—but it is sharp and genuine. ‘The resemblance of 
locusts to aeroplares is never overstressed, but it is there in the middle- 
distance of writer's and reader’s consciousness, enhancing the horrid 
picture. It is characteristic of the sort of man whom Mr. Garnett likes 
for his heroes that Jimmy, when rescued, asks no question, has nct 
even a thought, about the fate of his two companions. It isa curious 
extrovert’s world which we are shown. E. B. C. JONES 


Uy estminster s Pride” 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT AND HIS TIMES. By M. W. TAN PAS 

2 vols. 28s. 

HOUGH there are men still living who encountered Sir Francis 

Burdett, a consideration of his Radical years is considerably 
overdue. The papers for so long guarded by a daughter apprehensive 
of the intimate exposure of his relations with Lady Oxford, have been 
released. At last, a picture of the man who shared with Cobbett ar.d 
Cartwright the da of the popular mind, and’ whose. name a 
hundred years ago held a magical quality in the narrow streets about 
Westminster, is available for the student of the Peterloo years. 

It is not a verv satisfactory picture. Arrangement of the papers has 
been entrusted to the hands of an Oxford Don, whose concestion of 
Democracy is apparently derived from the minor works of Dean Inge. 
At no point does he reveal the assiduous workmanship that makes tae 
Life of Place, by Graham Wallas, or the deft handling of material by 
G. D. H. Cole in Cobéezt, so notable a contribution to the literature of 
the time. The Examiner does not exist. Of T. J. Wooler’s Black 
Dwarf, which for some time equalled Cobbett’s own journa! in popu- 
larity, Mr. Patterson contrives to make mention. The conception 
that he lends of Cobbett and Cartwright might very well heve been 
etched in by the fingers of contemporary (and completely adverse) 
lampoonists. Throughout, Cobbett rages, a vociferous liar. Perheps 
he was. But he a:so happened to be the most significant pamphleteer of 
the century, and a writer of strong inimitable English prose, an amzle 
quotation of which is the salvation of many a dull page by Mr. 
Patterson. l 


— 
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Of Burdett himself, it would appear that there are sources untapped 
by Mr. Patterson—the Place and Hobhouse collections in the British 


‘Museum for example. He makes a great ado about tke baronet’s inde- 
pendent mind, and apparently is quite unaware that in 1312, Burdett 


was writing to Coke of Norfolk : “I beg leave to be a soldier in your 
camp, and I look to no other standard but yours, of which I dare 
promise that I shall under all circumstances, be a faithful and zealous 
follower.” 

The truth of the matter is, that while Sir Francis 3urdett gathered 
about his own person much of the democratic tervour of the day, 
his mind was of a quality at once too lazy and indec-sive to meet the 
currents and cross-currents of the Reform agitation with conviction. 
He moved best by the stimulation of others. He sat at the feet of Tooke 
until the.death of the latter in 1812. After that he was swayed by 
Cartwright, and particularly by Bentham, to whom there is extant 


a letter couched in terms of almost fulsome allegiance. Men who knew 


what they wanted were always hedging and shouldering the baronet 
from one position to another. At length, patrician habit and social 
influences exerted themselves: slowly he drifted intc Conservatism, 
and members in the middle years of the century were able to behold in 
the House of Commons, a tall, dignified, top-booted figure, and unable 
to reconcile it with the earlier figure of the legend. There came a 
moment when, as he confided in Hobhouse, he became increasingly 


_ apprehensive of a rising of the poor against the rich. 


It would be futile, however, to dispute the positive work that 
Burdett was able to do as the parliamentary representative of the freest 
constituency of its kind in the country. He exposed the maladministra- 
tion of the Cold Bath Fields Prison, and time and aga:n, progressives 
found him their spokesman in the House. 

He was an exceedingly generous man. “Should we nct do something 
for the Major’s fine, and poor Wooler ” he wrote to Place, when 
Cartwright and Wooler had been convicted of sedition, forgetting the 
estrangement that had recently existed between them. His intrigue 
with Lady Oxford was of a piece with his character. Naively dissimu- 
lating, he protested no diminuticn of his affection for his own well- 





| beloved wife. 


-© Mr. Patterson’s book is sufficiently notable for a number of original 
letters. There is a good deal of uninteresting Coutts material (into 
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which family Burdett married); and on the whole, the volume will 
serve until a rather more graphic and sensitive hand reveals a Burdett, 
whose coadjutors are not the democratic clods and oafs of a Wins- 
tonian dispraisement; but the high and valiant spirits from whom 
we receive (however impaired) the democratic heritage. 

ROGER DATALLER 


The Power of a Dandy 


LASSALLE, By Arno Schirokauer. Translated by Eden & Cedar Paul 

(Allen & Unwin) 15s. 

DANDY and a revolutionary, Ferdinand Lassalle, the son of 

a Breslau silk-merchant, struts across the pages of this book like 
a puffed turkey-cock. Yet he knows, all the time he knows. We feel 
that whatever the issue, whatever the circumstance, something in him 
is standing coldly aside watching his fiercest actions, listening to kis 
‘strongest speeches. We feel that he is always exactly aware what these 
' actions, these words, will arouse in a relative, a judge, or a mob. 

Acting as he does with this inexorable knowledge, he is, at times, 
the very devil himself. He can simulate a frenzied rage, or a tempes- 
tuous ardour, and still remain emotionally unscathed, preserving 
uninvolved his himan capacity for feeling. 

Yet whatever ae does is prompted from within. The power-devil ' 
that is in him never lets him rest, but always adjusts its own balance for 
non-feeling. Lawyer, prisoner, gambler, author, intriguer, revolu- 
tionary, Lassalle cannot remain still, but is goaded on, ever restless, by 
the remorseless craving for power, more power. 

Every situation he throws himself into immediately becomes intensi- 
fied, vivid. Every issue he is faced with he forces to a dramatic and often 
bitter conclusion. Turmoil, action and dominance are the very essences 
of his being. 

But the gods that be are jealous gods, and from those they heve given 
access to power they demand a human integrity. 

“Shall I...” he asks, as a young man, “flatter the great, intrigue to 
secure advantages and prestige; or shall I... cling to truth as ny 
supreme virtue? .. .” 

He swears before hewea that he will abide by his ‘truth’—ut fails 
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to abide by his integrity. Lassalle remains an impish actor, preening 
and prancing across the stage of public affairs. 

The gods, however, have a terrible climax for this abuser of power. 
He is in love with a woman after having refused her. It is the first 
genuine passion of his life. He involves all those near him in a belated 
attempt to win her—and fails. Humiliated, he fights a duel with her 
betrothed and deliberately falls a victim to his opponent’s bullet. - 

Herr Schirokauer in his able biography is too often afraid that he ' 
may whitewash Lassalle. Consequently, he sets himself up as judge, 
jury and jailer in his portrayal, and claps him into a semi-tone below 
dark grey. At times, too, he almost buries his hero beneath a mass of 
middle nineteenth century political events. But all in all he has woven 
together an interesting record of the flaunting dandy who founded 
the German Socialist Party. 

S. B. S. 


Shorter Notices 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM. By Henry Handel Richardson (Heinemann) 
35. 6d. 

The Getting of Wisdom is a good book of its kind, carefully produced 
and not dull, the fruit of careful memory. And the handful of observa- 
tions about Australia, the Australian feel of the whole thing, these 
alone are sufficient to confer distinction on it. In fact, if I had not read 


~“ The Fortunes of Richard Mahony I should have said: “Here is some- 


3 


thing special”; but who, having seen the achievement, wants to return 
to the promise, save in the academic spirit? 

The Getting of Wisdom is a pencil study and Richard Mahony full 
panoply of oils. The second uses two continents and the years of a 
man’s life for its effects; the first but four years of a small girl’s school- 
ing: the trite years, the trite experiences of childhocd. School is a tire- 
some world, a grey world, so far as literature is concerned. Not that 
Miss Richardson was, even twenty years ago, another of those articu- 
late adolescents who put youthful agonies into novel form and so, 
most publicly, purge themselves of clogging youth forever. Nothing 
like that. Here is dispassion, the book is autobiographical in spirit if 
not in fact, but it is the tranquil contemplation ofa dead self by one who 
has come to an equilibrium, even if it is only the equilibrium of know- 
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ing one’s own unfitnesses in order to discover what she calls one’s 
“special fitness.” 

But Australia is the thing: Australia Felix—the coming home of the 
native imagination. Not Australian local colour, but Australia itself, 
with its queer aridities of.atmosphere, its blankness and emptiness, its 
inevitableness. Every native feels that inevitable quality of his own 
land, for it must always remain the touchstone of foreign experience; 
but there are few who can produce in strangers a willing suspensior. 
of loyalty and expatriate the imagination to its antipodes. We read, 
and Melbourne ceases to be a minute speck so many miles from London; 
we read, and find ourselves forced to enter the bubble atmosphere. 
For a moment we are nourished on Australian soil. 

This is the book’s importance: it is part of the young Australiar. 
tradition of literature; a literature, not of the world looking at Australia, 
but of Australia looking at the world. 

Laura herself is a crystalline object. Sometimes a facet of her gleams. 
But in fact she is not an organic growing thing. She is repressed, and 
punished, and falls in love and makes friends ‘and tells disastrous lies 
and experiences the usual childish terrors; yet she emerges from page 
275 the same child precisely as entered at page 1. We are told she 
changes, we are bidden to note how she changes, but we cannotYeel 
she has changed. At school she is dead, or at least muffled; only at 
home, with Mother and Pin and Leppie and Frank does she come alive 
fora moment. There are only scraps of Mother here and there, but she 
comes out true and bold—a real person, curiously vivid. I think ske 
and Richard Mahony’s Polly must have developed from the ore 
original inspiration. They are both lovable, limited Martha-women. 

But as I have said, Australia is the thing: and Australia as a back- 
ground is more suited to an epic than to a school story. M. x 


AN ESSAY ON INDIA. By Robert Byron (Routledge). 

“An essay which approaches the subject of India through history, 
art, religion, race conflict, politics, and education, which visits town. 
and country, attends a native wedding, enters office, club, peasant’s hut, 
bazaar, that quotes at some length from books and newspapers, and 
has time for the man-to-man point of view in personal anecdote, all in 
less than two hundred pages, would be a miracle if it added much to cur 
knowledge of India. Mr. Byron’s essay is no miracle. It is a sketch 
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that roughs in a landscape and works up a pebble or two. The 
fault of inadequacy makes possible the virtue of generality. It gives 
something that can be held in the hand. But with India, if we are to 
believe the experts, that is a cubious recommendation. It may further 
encourage that complacency of which we have already more than 
enough. 

Mr. Byron maintains that there is a real nationalism in India, but he 
illustrates it, unfortunately, by the attitude of a Parsee he met, who 
resented Mother India, though he himself was exempt from its stric- 
tures. But since the word ‘Incia’ applies to at least a geographical 
unity, and since intelligent Indians in every part of it have been made 
to feel inferior in the presence of whiteness, it is net surprising that the 
sympathies of the Parsee lie with that India with which he has more in 
common than with the interloping Westerner. But unity whose only 
reality is a single face against foreign interference vanishes. immediately 
the need for it is removed. 

Nationalism, Mr. Byron goes on to say, though with the will to 
rule, lacks the power. There is in the Hindu an ‘instinct towards dis- 
integration,’ which he blames on the intense sunlight on featureless 
lands. The contention is that, politically, the Hindu is incompetent. 
Even if we give him the machine he won’t work it. Mr. Byron’s hope 
lies in the rejection by Buddhism of subjective emotions for “the 
objective regulation of conduct in society”. In fact, if Buddhism ceases . 
to be Buddhism, if the East becomes, except for the accident of colour, 
the West, the problem will be solved. India will have lost her soul— 
but she will have gained a machine. 

From our side the task lcoms up, higher than Everest—“a radical 
change of outlcok on the part of the English community’. Heaven 
help his hopes! 

O. M. 


BITTER TEA. By Grace Zaring Stone (Cobden-Sanderson) 7s. 6d. 

It is curious to think that hundreds of intelligent library-subscribers 
will read this book and remember it only as “‘a thrilling well-told story 
about Americans in China” and that their verdict, in one sense, will be 
quite correct. 

Correct, that is to say, as a matter of fact. But, as a matter of reality, 
the book is a good deal more than this and something very different and 
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better worth remembering. l 

Grace Zaring Stone is to be congratulated very highly on the im- 
pressive setting (China in the recent troubles) waich she has given to 
her story and her competent treatment of its succession of breath- 
taking incidents leaves little for the most captious realist to desire. But 
these merits are not the whole, nor even the better part of her work. 
Though she writes throughout with a sanityand clear-headedness which 
are almost cold, without a trace of sentimental appeal and with no 
resort.to the psychic element, what impresses you most about Bitter 
Tea is the scope of the writer’s vision. In Megan Davis—the American 
girl of Celtic ancestry who has come to China for the conventional 
purpose of marrying the young man to whom she is engaged—Mrs. 
Stone lets us see, through all the usual features ofa charming intelligen: 
heroine, the real individual, the human spirit, “that lonely traveller, 
the self’s self”, And, in varying degrees, that is what she is able to let us 
see in all the other figures of the story. Mrs. Jackson and Dr. Strike, 
General Yeu and Mah-li, Captain Li and Mr. Schutz, impress us as 
personalities all the more strongly, because they impress us also as 
symbols, as actors in a drama, greater than they taemselves are aware 
of, but a drama which, by its very nature, helps them to be, most fully, 
themselves. 

Mediocre novels are so clever nowadays and attain such a high 
literary standard that their very merits and competency tend to weary 
the reader and to make him or her distrust the reviewer’s rapture and 
the publisher’s puff. . 

Yet I do not believe that any discerning person can fail to get 
stimulation and refreshment from Bitter Tea. I only fear that it will be 
a long time before we get anything ofits kind so good again.  G.M.H. 
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| Notes and Comments 


OME weeks ago I read in a newspaper that M. Laval, the 
French Premier, had spoken appreciatively of the German 
© Chancellor, Dr. Brüning. “He is a man one can trust,” M. Laval 
said. It is perhaps worth recording, as a pathetic commentary on 
the times we live in, that this was one of the few items of inter- 
national news that I have been able to read for a period of months 
which did not positively increase the sense of apprehension and 
misery inspired by the world-situation to-day. Everyone whose 
economic situation allows him sufficient leisure to be concerned 
about the state of the world at large must surely be burdened with 
sucha sense; and perhaps my personal reaction, under that burden 
to M. Laval’s statement has merely a psychopathic interest. I give 
it, however, for what it is worth. 
~ I thought: suppose M. Laval had gone further, much further, 
as he must be capable of doing. Suppose he had saic: “Not only is 
Dr. Briining a man one can trust, but the Germans are a people 
one cannot help admiring and loving.” Ard then I thought: sup- 
pose one day a Conference of European and American statesmen 
were to wake up? 


Y this I was not supposing a miracle such as, for instance, 
that they should suddenly become convinced of the necessity 
for realistic and combined economic control of international 
resources on the basis of so many mouths to feed and such and 
such an amount of actual and potential food and material. Prob- 
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ably no statesman, outside Soviet Russia, born so long age as to 
be able to take part to-day in an international conference would be 
capable of such an intellectual volte-face. What I had in mind was 
merely the fact that every statesman is primarily a human being 
and that every numan being is capable, on occasion, of suddenly 
waking up and asserting his responsibility as a human being as 
against his “responsibilities” as a functionary, delegate, repre- 
sentative, wage-earner, or whatnot. Well then, supposing one 
day an international conference of statesmen, or even bankers, 
were overwhelmed by a sense of pity and terror for themselves as 
tragic marionettes, jerking through a tragic farce which involves 
the destiny of multitudes of others (ourselves) who can scarcely 
even be described as marionettes, so passive and unconscious is 
our rôle? Supposing—in their sympathy for one another and for 
the innocent but disastrously unconscious peoples whose con- 
fusion and senseless friction it is their task to palliate vear after 
year but never to cure—they were to throw away all reserve and 
_ confess their impotent, but fundamental, good will? 

If they supported this gesture by the sacrifice of their careers, 
pleading to be relieved of responsibilities which conflicted with 
their sense of humanity, should we immediately replace -hem by ~ 
other less sensitive agents? Or would our conscience be touched? 
. Would we discover in ourselves a new power of imagination by 
which we should see that strict, even despotic, impartiality is as 
necessaty for a healthy social and international atmosphere as it is 
for a family or a school? Or would the French bourgeois still 
cling with the tenacity of panic to their “right” to keep zhe more 
numerous German bourgeois weak; and would the German 
bourgeois nourish the idea of “revenge”; and the Middle- Western 
bourgeois cling to their “right” to collect debts, and profits, from 
the European market without incurring responsibilities; and would 
we English bourgeois continue to drift complacently in the fool’s 
paradise of imperial prestige? And would the world proletariat 
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still sullenly resent its exploitation by capital, without awakening 
to its own responsibility for its fate? 

Futile questions? But perhaps worth setting down as the out- 
come of what I admitted to be a psychopathic fantasy. 


O some of these problems Professor Dewey addresses him- 

self, from the point cf view of an American intellectual, in 
his little book, Individualism—-Old and New (Allea & Unwin, 6s). 
He points out that there is a discrepancy between the set of social 
ideas we have inherited from the pre-scientific age of individual- 
ism and the actual social situation to-day. Moderr: technology, he 
says, makes inevitably for an increasing corporateness in social 
life; and the individual, whether business-man, artist or manual 
worker, is thrown out of joint because he is not yet psycho- 
logically adapted to the new state of affairs and is consequently - 
forced to seek satisfaction for his needs as a social being in 
artificial and sterile ways:— 

I can think of nothing more childishly futile, he says, than the 
attempt to bring “art” and esthetic enjoyment externally to the 
multitudes who work in the ugliest surroundings and who leave 
their ugly factories only to go through depressing streets to eat, 
sleep and carry on their domestic occupations~ift grimy, sordid 
homes. The interest of the younger generation in art and esthetic 
matters is a hopeful sign of the growth of cultura in its narrower - 
sense. But it will readily turn into an escape mechanism unless it 
develops into an alert interest in the conditions which determined 
the esthetic environment of the vast multitudes who now live, work 
and play in surroundings that perforce degrade their tastes and that 
unconsciously educate them into desire for any kind of enjoyment 
as long as it is cheap and “exciting.” 


Referring to Bolshevik Russia, he says:— 


..+ I am sure that the future historian of our times will combine 
admiration of those who had imagination first to see that the 
resources of technology might be directed by organised planning 
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to serve chosen ends with astonishment at the intellectual and moral 
hebetude of other peoples who were technically so much oe 
advanced. 


These extracts will show that Professor Dewey has made`z 
praiseworthy attempt to come to grips with the practical problems 
of the age. The tone of his book rather suggests that he is not 
quite in touch with the thought of the younger generation and 
that he undertook the task, perhaps, in the spirit of a Poet . 
Laureate—‘‘America’s foremost thinker’ doing some public 
thinking. But we must be grateful to him for his attack or: 
Humanism and supernaturalism and for his effort to link up his 
philosophy with every-day problems. 

To gain an integrated individuality, he concludes, each of us 
needs to cultivate his own garden. But there is no fence about this 
garden: it is no sharply marked-~off enclosure. Our garden is the 
world, in the angle at which it touches our own manner of being. 
By accepting the corporate and industrial world in which we live, 
and by thus fulfilling the precondition for interaction with it, we, 
who are also parts of the moving present, create ourselves as we 
create an unknown future. 


“Our garden is the world,’ not England or German; y OF 
France. 

A conclusion apparently contradicted by Mr. Murry’s un- 
ashamedly bourgeois defence of nationalism which we print on 
the following page. But only, I think, apparently. The pcint of 
view Mr. Murry advocates may be regarded as complementary, 
rather than contradictory, to the sense of corporateness of which 
Professor Dewey speaks. | 

| R. R. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Bourgeois and Proletarian 


N his able summing-up of the recent series af broadcast ac- 
counts of conditions in Russia, Mr. H. G. Wels deplored the 
fact that a main aim of the leaders of the Communist party is to 
- make Russia self-sufficient. This objective, he says, “is no part of 
the world-revolution idea. It is an abandonment of the world-re- 
volution idea.” Therefore, though it is necessary for Russia in her 
present situation, it is deplorable. 

The necessity of a world-revolution is axiomatic with Mr. 
Wells. “We cannot,” he says, and he has said it often before, “live 
in-a patchwork of patriotic sovereign states any more; we have to 
live as world-citizens or we are going to perish.” That strikes me 
as rather rhetorical. In the first place, who are “we’’? Is it only we 
English who must live as world-citizens? If, as I suppose, Rus- 

sians also are included, and their effort is towards the direct anti- 
thesis of world-citizenship (or what Mr. Wells understands by 
that phrase) is it so certain that they are going to perish? The evi- 
dence seems to be rather the other way. Russia, by concentrating 

_ all her energies on becoming self-sufficient, is prokably going to 
survive. 

In that case Mr. Wells’ axiom: “We have to live as world-citi- 
zens or perish” is rather the utterance of a particular brand of 

idealism than a sober statement of fact. The Russians, if their 
. effort towards self-sufficiency is successful, will disappoint the ex- 
pectations of this particular brand of idealism. Therefore Mr. 
Wells foresees disaster for them. He is notably the most pessimis- 
tic of the observers of the Russian experiment who have broadcast 
their impressions. But in him the personal factor needs to be 
heavily discounted. The Russian Revolution is not zoing as Mr. 
Wells thinks a revolution ought to go. He forgers that a revolu- 
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tion goes, not as it ought, but as it can. And I cannot help being 
reminded of Lenin’s remark when Mr. Wells had been to see him, 
and departed. “What a bourgeois!” said Lenin. 

Parenthetically, I feel pretty sure that Lenin would have said it, 
with equal, if not greater, emphasis, of me if I had had the honour 
of talking with him. But there is one specific sense in waich Mr. 
Wells is more bourgeois than I am—that is, that the background 
of his political and economic ideas derives direct from bourgeois 
liberalism. Internationalism, in the liberal-idealistic sense, is axio- 
matic with him. World-revolution, world-citizenship—such 
phrases are natural to him. To me, they are just vague phrases, 
into which almost any content can be poured. It seems to me that 
a Russian, wholly intent on making a success of the Five Year 
Plan, has quite as much justification for calling himself a good 
world-citizen, and claiming that he is working towards the revo- 
lution of the world, as Mr. Wells himself. 

Indeed, to me the Russian has the clearer justification. Charity 
begins at home. It is the first duty of a nation to make its own 
national existence secure; that is its most fundamental contribu- 
tion to any sort of international harmony that may eventually be 
achieved. Just as, in a small society of men and women, I can ima- 
gine a positive and valuable unity only on condition that each 
member has become alive to the necessity of allowing the others 
to be themselves, soin any conceivable comity of nations I canima- 
gine enduring partnership only among nations alive to the neces- 
sity of allowing each other’s, and fulfilling their own, genuine 
idiosyncrasy. Reach-me-down internationalism is like a jerry- 
built house: it will leak at the first storm. 

Mr. Wells speaks as though every intelligent person had out- 
grown patriotism. It has changed from being the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, as it was in Johnson’s view, to being the last prejudice 
of a nincompoop. I am one of those nincompoops. I have the te- 
merity to admire Russia for her resolution to maintain, at the cost 
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of enormous individual sacrifices, herself in being: I admire the re- 
solution of Australia in submitting herself to sacrizices to keep sol- 
vent; I admire the heroic patience of Germany under extreme pro- 
vocation. It seems to me that all these, very different, manifesta- 
tions of patriotism, so far from being retrogressions from a viable 
and healthy internationalism, are advances towards it. 

More than this, I believe that what we need in England now is 
not less, but a great deal more, patriotism. For there is not, in the 
case of this ancient and wary old country, the taintest need to 
associate patriotism with Jingoism and sabre-ratt_ing. Patriotism 
is surely national self-respect; and at the present moment one’s 
national self-respect is suffering grievously at the spectacle of this 
country slipping greasily into decay. One feels that England has 
lost confidence in itself, lost belief in its own habit and way of life. 
To a certain extent that is understandable. There is much in the 
English habit and way of life that is obviously derived from ex- 
cessive prosperity, for instance, that fairly universal reverence for 
wealth as such which Mr. ‘Tawney has analysed pitilessly in a re- 
cent book. But that, I believe, is a kind of fatty degeneration of the 
English nature; it is not healthy, but neither is it fundamental. We 
have grown too accustomed to wealth. It is the old story that we 
learned in our first poetry-book: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Karl Marx, from his own peculiar angle observed the process, 
and Lenin observed it through Marx’s spectacles. There is an in- 
teresting passage in a recently published essay by Lenin on Marx 
(The Teachings of Karl Marx, by V. 1. Lenin: Martin Lawrence 
Ltd.) in which Lenin summarises a number of Marx’s references, 
in his correspondence with Engels, to the example of the British 
labour movements. 

Here Marx shows how, industry being in a flourishing con- 
dition, attempts are made “to buy the workers,” to distract 
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them from the struggle; how, generally speaking, prolonged 

prosperity “demoralises the workers;” how the British prole- 

tariat is becoming “‘bourgeoisified;”’ how “‘the ultimate aim of 

this most bourgeois of all nations seems to be to establish a 

bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat side by side 

with the bourgeoisie;” how the “revolutionary energy” of the 

British proletariat oozes away; how it will be necessary to wait 

for a considerable time “before the British workers can rid 

themselves of seeming bourgeois contamination;” how the 

British movement “‘lacks the mettle of the old Chartists;” how 

the English workers are developing leaders of “a type that is 

half-way between the radical bourgeoisie and the worker;” 
how, due to British monopoly, and as long as that monopoly 
lasts, “the British worker will not budge.” 

All observed accurately enough, granted the angle of vision. 
But for all that, perhaps quite fallacious. If England had not be- 
come prosperous, what then? On the Marxian assumpticns, a re- 
solute revolutionary spirit among the workers, and a bloody re- 
volution. But he totally neglects the characteristic trick of the 
English nature to bend before it has to break. The specific idio- 
syncrasy of England by which its political and social organisation 
` is more elastic than others is completely ignored. The facts are ex- 
plained accordirg to a world-scheme. Marx also was a world- 
citizen. 

In fact, the bourgeois-proletariat opposition does not exist in 
England; and it is no nearer to existence to-day, when the ald 
monopoly is gone, than it was sixty years ago when Marx was ex- 
plaining its non-existence. In the Marxian sense, we are “the most 
bourgeois of all nations;” and we were that, potentially, centur:es 
ago. The industrial nineteenth century speeded up the process. 
We are the most bourgeois of all nations because we are all bour- 
geois. 

That is no reason at all why we should not have a revolution; 
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_ but it isa reason why our revolution should be eltogether one of 
our own. Our revolutions have always been, from the Continen- 
tal point of view, disappointing spectacles. When we chopped a 
king’s head of, we found it unnecessary to chop off a few thou- 
sands more. But we shall not be easily inveigled into world-revo- 
lutions either of the Marxian, or of the Wellsian pattern—widely 
different as these are. 

Bourgeois is an unpleasant name. One doesn’t like to be called 
bourgeois. But since we English, for better or worse, are all bour- 
geois; and since we have not, in the past, been found generally 
lacking in national self-respect, we had better make the best of our 
bad name. It turns out, on examination, to be a good one. Etymo- 
logically, it is at least dignified to be a burgess. And in actual fact, 
the various qualities which, when seen through Marxian spectacles 
are evidence ot our universal and incorrigible bourgeoisie, are in 
the main the qualities which make the English habit and way of 
life desirable. It is, for instance, an obvious mark or incurable 
bourgeoisie noi to feel that the policeman is one’s natural enemy, 
or the government official an insolent jack-in-office. Nothing is 
more bourgeois than the sense of social security that is instinctive 
with an Englishman—the primary and ancient feeling that his 
house is his castle. We are all bourgeois because we inherit cen- 
turies of gradual political education. We shall not get rid of these 
calm tricks of our ancestors in a night. 

If revolution comes, and it is overdue, it will nct be a revolu- 
tion which offends against the most deep-rooted of our instincts. 
It will be nothing of which we, as civilised beings, need to be 
afraid; it need not, and almost certainly it will not, affect our in- 
eradicable bourgeois nature. English bourgeoisdom is quite cap- 
able of making sacrifices. Indeed, compared with what is deman- 
ded of the propertied classes in other nations to-day, our readiness 
to bear heavy taxation without undue resentment is impressive. 
Our sense of property is by no means so acute as that of some 
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other nations—the French, for example. What depresses us all 
is not the burdens we have to bear, or the prospect of bearing 
heavier ones, but the sense that the burdens are borne quite in 
vain: that the purpose for which they are demanded is largely 
futile. Our national energies are being depleted to keep going 2» 
system, which we feel instinctively is bound to fail. We—or our 
governors—are backward-looking; behind their thinking is always 
the vague and unjustifiable hope that our old monopoly will 
return to us, or the equally vague and unjustifiable hope that som2 
sort of internationalism will begin. The moment for a nation to 
think internationally is when it is nationally vigorous: if its 
national vigour is declining then all international velleities are in- 
terpreted (quite justly) by other nations as the mere symptoms of 
- decline. 

Just as a self-sufficient Russia will be a more potent influence in 
changing the world-system than a Russia spiritually dependent 
upon the behaviour of other nations, so a self-sufficient Englard 
will be a more powerful champion of whatever world-ideals we 
English may cherish at the bottom of our hearts. By suffering our 
own national strength to decay, we do not advance, we positively 
retard the progress to a better world-order. The individual does 
not advance to disinterestedness and spiritual freedom by scrap- 
ping his own idiosyncrasy, but by becoming conscious of it: it is 
not, and cannot be, otherwise with nations. | 

It may be said that a self-sufficient England is a dream. And 
probably an absolute self-sufficiency is unattainable; probably, 
also, it is undesirable. But absolutes are not in question. Whaz is 
required is a high degree of self-sufficiency; enough to give each 
several Englishman a consciousness of self-sufficiency in reserve, 
instead of feeling that he is as a sheep led to the slaughter in sacri- 
fice to some abominable and invisible deity of World Depression. 


(To be continued) 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


“A Lovely Time” 


HE got in from the office earlier than usual because she had 

been lucky with buses. She thought she would write to Lucy 
to keep her mind off the cold. There were gas-fires in the bed- 
rooms at Vale House, but she was determined not to light hers 
until she was undressing for bed; the meter was a glutton for shil- 
lings and ate a great hole in her money every we2k. 

Only one light was allowed in the bedroom, but by means of a 
long flex from the ceiling she had made it into a bed-lamp, which 
bloomed now like an orange in the dusk it created. She sat down 
under it to write to Lucy who had remained at heme in Ilkeston. 

“I have just come in from the office. It is a cold night, but my 
little lamp makes a glow, and my little room feels very peaceful 
after the busy day. Oh, Lucy, it is wonderful living in London.” 

Yes, it was wonderful, specially when she wrote about it to 
Lucy, but her feet were very cold. She took off her damp shoes 
and put on her bedroom slippers. She settled herself again with pen 
` and pad, but before she could write another word, there was a 
knock on the door, and in came Sheila Spence, with her hair in 
lead curlers under a pink shingle cap. 

“Oh, you’re in at last, Barnesy darling,” she cried. “I’ve been 
umpteen times before. You must help me out to-night. You must _ 
come out to dinner with me and Geoff Potter and Perry Gifford. 
Rosamund’ ; just telephoned to say she’s too seedy to come, and 
I can’t let chem down. We must be four. Do sav you'll come. 
We're going to Barteolozzi’s and then on to a Night Club sort of 
place. You’ll like the chaps, and Gifford writes or something. Do 
. say you'll come, darling!” | 
Alice—since she had come to London she spelt it “Alys” and 
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pronounced it to rhyme with “knees”; she would have liked to do 
something with “Barnes” too, only it was difficult on account o? 
letters from home and that kind of thing—aAlice stared at Sheila 
while her poised pen deposited a large blot on the letter to Lucy. 

“Oh, Miss Spence. . . .” she breathed at last. No one had 
asked her out since she came to London, and now here was an 
invitation to dinner and a night club! Dinner and a night club.. -! 

“You'll come then?” said Sheila. “Cheers. Have you got aa 
evening dress? Without sleeves, I mean? Good. Well, get a move 
on, darling. ’ve had my hair in Queen Besses since I got in from 
the office. What are you going to do with yours?” she eyed 
Alice’s lank locks with some anxiety. 

“I don’t know. What can I do? PIH do anything,” promised 
Alice. 

‘Sheila considered her. 

“Well, I think an Eton Crop’s your style,” she said. “What 
about borrowing Shandon’s ‘Stickit,” or whatever it is she uses 
for hers, and then you can plaster it behind your ears. Make it 
sleek and smart, see?” 

“D’you think she’d lend me some? I could pay her back to- 
morrow,” said Alice hopefully. 

“Oh, don’t you bother about that. Pil go and get it from her. 
She’s in.” Sheila knew she was in because she had first given her 
the invitation she now gave to Alice. But Shandon couldn’t go, 
and Alice was Hobson’s Choice and must be made the best of. 

Alice hurriedly put away the letter to Lucy and fled to the bath- 
_room for hot water. Then she recklessly lit the gas-fire. The first 
time you went out with young men to dinner and a nigh: club, 
you didn’t stop to cavil about a shilling in the meter. 

She sang as she took off her work-a-day clothes. Fancy Miss _ 
Spence asking Aer! It was most kind, because she hardly knew her 
really and yet she called her darling and asked her out to dinner 

and a night club. Oh, London life had begun! She had been lonely — 
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she had been dull, she had been cold and felt the food at Vale 
House inadequate, but now the lights had gone up, the fun, the 
excitement, the experience she had come for were going to begin! 

“I say,” said Sheila, putting her heac in agair.. “Dutch treats, 
you know. We’te all paying for ourselves. That’s all right, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Alice, snatching at her cotton kimono. 

“Tt won't be much at Barteolozzi’s,” said Sheila consolingly. 
“But it’s jolly good food all the same. Got any cigarettes?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid I haven’t,” said Alice. She didr.’t really like the 
taste of cigarettes, and only smoked when she wished to be smart. 

“Well, you can get some on the way. PI take some too. And 
matches.” 

“I haven’t a fancy box for the matches,” faltered Alice. 

“Oh, don’t bother about that. Nobody has.” 

Alice smiled happily once more and went on with her dressing. 
She was so glad she had the artificial satin cloak. It was strawberry 
pink and had a ruched collar. Lucy had made it for her to come to 
London with, but although she had beea in London more than 
four months, she had never had it out of its Fox. Now she was 
going to wear it at last. 

She recklessly cut a piece out of the top of her winter vest so 
that it should not show above her black frock. She knew she was 
being thriftless and in every way awful, but she was going to have 
a lovely time, and nothing, nothing must spoil it. “he brand-new 
woollen vest must be sacrificed. 

She put on the black dress. It hung from her shoulders as it had 
hung from its coat-hanger; in fact, there was little difference be- 
tween the two means of support, for although Alice was twenty, 
she was as small and bony as a child. She put on a string of pink 
beads so pale as to be almost invisible, and draped a white ninon 
scarf round her neck, finishing it with an elegant knot on one 
shoulder. 
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Then she moved the bed-lamp to the dressing-table to do her 
face. No rouge, she decided, but plenty of powder, lipstick and 
eyeblack. When she had finished, she hung over the reflection in 
the glass, looking for herself. She was almost unrecognisable, but 
rather modern and highbrow-looking all the sarhe, she thought, 
with a little thrill. 

“Ready?” enquired Sheila, coming in to look her over. She. 
herself was highly coloured, with dark curls, wet lips, green ear- 
rings, and a full bosom. She wore a green gown and her black 
coat with the civet cat collar. | 

“Oh, Miss Spence, you do look lovely!” cried Alice. 

Sheila didn’t know what to say about Alice. 

“Have you got the hair stuff on?” she enquired, to give herself 
time. 

“No, I’m just going to put it on,” said Alice, sprinkling vigor- 
ously from _ Shandon’s bottle. “Oh, isn’t it funny? It’s like 
boiled starch. 

“I expect that’s what it is,” said Sheila. “Here, give me the 
comb! Vil do the back. Brush it very smooth. There! Well, I 
must say it’s made a difference to you. Are you ready now?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, snatching up the artificial satin cloak and her 
handbag, and casting one more look at her unaccustomed self in’ 
the mirror. 

“Come on then. We ve got to meet them there.” 

Alice put out the light and followed in the wake of Sheilz’s 
scent. The night was cold and murky, but although the satin cloak 
was thin, excitement kept Alice warm. They stopped at the corner 
for Alice to buy cigarettes, and then they caught the bus in the 
Euston Road. 

“See,” said Alice to herself, sitting happily beside Sheila on the 
_ high seat by the door. “Nobody stares in London when you 
go out in evening dress.” 

She smiled to think what a commotion she would make in a 
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tram at home in a pink satin cloak and no hat at seven-thirty in 
the evening. 

She wondered what she could talk about to Mr. Gifford. She 
gathered that he would be allotted to her, because Miss Spence 
was evidently kéen on the other one. Alice wished she had read 
the last works of the Sitwell family, or been able to understand 
' what she had seen of the verse of Mr. T. S. Eliot. At any rate, she 
had read The Good Cor panions. ~> 

She smoothed 1s hair nervously. The ends pricked her; it 
even rattled a little when she touched it. But it was smart. She 
thought she would buy a bottle of that stuff when she could 
afford. It wouldn’t be this week, after those cigarettes. When you 
went out with men in London, they treated you as if you were a 
man too. Horace, at home, always paid for Lucy. She thought of 
Horace with some scorn. He wasn’t really modern. He didn’t 
quite know what was what. 

They got out at Goodge Street and made their way to Barteo- 
lozzi’s restaurant. It was ordinary enough outside, being merely 
two steamy plate-glass windows, but when they opened the door, 
it was like stepping into another world to Alice. Her eyes fell 
straight away on an enormous negro shovelling spaghetti into a 
mouth like a stoke-hole, and as she followed Sheila to the stairs, 
a waitress called down the lift into the kitchen for “Pane.” 

Pane! How thrilling! That must be the Italian for bread. 

“Pane! Panel” whispered Alice ecstatically. ‘Oh, this was the 
wide wide world! This was even more than London; it was the 
cosmos. She would be able to ask for “pane” when she went home 

to Ilkeston for her holiday. 

“Well bag that table near the window,” said Sheila. “They 
don’t seem to be here yet.” : 

Alice followed Sheila to a table for four, and laid the pink satin 
cloak over the back of her chair. She got out the cigarettes and the 
matches to be ready, and they sat down to wait for the young men. 


Pal 
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Sheila took a mirror from her handbag and began to fluff up her 


curls, powder her nose, run a moistened finger along her eyelashes 
and redden her already red lips. 

Alice took a look at herself in her mirror too, but as her face 
was still satisfactorily as white as chalk, and her brows and lashes 
as black as coal, there was no need to do any more. Her mirror 
was so small she could not see that her hair had risen at the back 
of her head in a stiff hackle which caused amusement to people at 
other tables. She sat in bliss and ignorance, rooming very small, 
young and a little peculiar. 

This restaurant was a funny, hot place, she thought, but exci- 
ting. That notice on the wall: “Bianco Appasito—6d.” Was it a 
wine, she wondered, with that lovely name? 

“Bianco Appasito,” she said that over too. 

“Gifford’s always late,” said Sheila. “And Geoff’s almost as 
bad.” 

Alice looked out of the window into a room across the street 
where they hadn’t pulled down the blind. A little Jewish boy was 
standing on a chair to be undressed. His enormous mother played 
with him, and his father stood by in his shirt sleeves. Alice felt as 
if she had looked right into Life. 

Girls in ‘black frocks and minute white aprons bustled past 
their table with bowls of minestrone and folded omelettes and un- 
recognisable but savoury dishes. Alice was very hungry, having 
lunched On salad and a new kind of milk, and had no tea at all. At 
home, she-used to have a large high tea as soon as she got in, but 
now she had to wait until half-past seven for dinner every night. 
She did it gladly because it was part of London life, but it often 
made her.feel very queer. She did wish now that the young men 
would come and let her begin to eat. 

Still, she must wait, she must bear her hunger, she told herself, 
because they were the means, thé cause of this lovely evening. 
They would come, dinner would follow them, and then they 
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would lead the way to a Night Club. Fancy going to a Night 
Club! It had been one of her dreams, and now it was coming true! 
“Oh, there they are!” cried Sheila, jumpinz up and starting in 
pursuit of two young men who had aac down the room in the 
opposite directidh. 
Alice took another hurried look into her mi-ror, and as hur- 
tiedly put it away again. Her heart beat fast. The young men 


` were here; London young men, and one a writer. 


Sheila brought them triumphantly to the takle. One had fair 
hair and the other was dark and dishevelled. 

“Barnesy, Geoff Potter and Perry Gifford,” said Sheila. “And 

haps, meet Barnesy. She’s a dear and she comes from Ilkeston.” 

Alice wished Miss Spence hadn’t mentioned Ilkeston, but she 
smiled widely on the young men. Indeed, from now on, she 
smiled widely at everything. She was so happily excited that 
when anyone spoke, it was asif a string was pulled and Alice smiled. 

Now that the young men had come, things began to happen. 

“Hi, Maddelena!” called Perry Gifford, making Alice jump. 

A girl came to the table and held Gifford’s hand benevolently 
while they discussed the menu. 

“Tournedos aux champignons is the best for to-night,” she 


- counselled, her kind dark eyes beaming on Alice whose thinness 


roused her compassion. “You all have tournedos and sauté pota- 
toes. Yes?” 
Alice agreed with the others, although she did not know what 
tournedos meant. She hoped it was abundant and eatable. 
. “And four cocktails Barteolozzi?” asked Maddelena. “Two 
lagers, one glass white wine ordinaire, and foz you, Mademoiselle?” 
Alice said water, please, and Maddelena went to the top of the 
stairs to shout down the order, beginning with “Quatro cock- 
tails” and ending with “Aqua.” Alice thought she would enjoy 
water as never before, since it had been called by the name the 
Romans used for it. 
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The dinner ordered, the young men turned their attention to 
their companions. Mr. Potter stroked Sheila’s arm with one hand, 
while with the fingers of the other, he pressed in the waves of his 
fair hair, or sought the spots on the back of his neck. 

Alice was conscious of the gaze of Mr. Giffordfand was thrilled. 
Perhaps he would put her in a book. She began to tear the waxed 
paper from the new packet of cigarettes to give herself counten- 
ance while under the observation of a writer. 

She: did not see the look he transferred to Sheila before he 
turned away, a look that said as plainly as any words: “How you 
had the nerve to bring me this. . . .” 

“Will you smoke?” asked Alice, with a sls 

He looked over his shoulder consideringly at the packet. 

“Perhaps I will,” he said. 

Alice put a cigarette between her own lips, and striking a 
match lit first his and then her own. She was very gallant. She felt 
she had copied Sheila very successfully. Men used to do these 
things for women, but now it was the other way round. Much 
newer and smarter, she reflected, and was glad she had not be- 
trayed her provincialism by waiting for him to light up for her. 

She smoked very slowly, because she had read once that 
novices gave themselves away by smoking too fast. Once she 
managed to blow down her nose, but it was a great effort to sup- 
press a cough afterwards. She decided to practise inhalation in the 
privacy of her room at Vale House. 

“You write, don’t you?” she said in a respectful tone to Gifford. 

“Sometimes,” he answered indifferently. He did not encourage 
enquiries about his literary activities, which were as yet unsuc- 
cessful. 

“What are you working at now?” asked Alice softly, in what 
she hoped was the right phraseology. 

“I never discuss my work,” said Mr. Giiford shortly. 

Alice shrank, and locked out of the window again, but the little 
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Jewish boy had gone to bed. Mr. Gifford glared balefully at the 
stiff poke of hair at the back of her head, and again at Sheila, who 
giggled and went on eating the middle out of Mr. Potter’s bread. 

Something like a panic was going on in Alice’s small breast, as 
she kept her hedd turned away to the window. Whatever could 


she talk about next to Mr. Gifford? He was so Byronic and diffi- --.._. 


cult, and the other two across the table were so engrossed with 
each other. Topics ran through her mind like mice, but she 
couldn’t catch any of them. Aeroplanes, or had you to say air- 
planes now? Music, but she didn’t know anything about it. 
Theatres, but she hadn’t been able to afford to go to any yet. 

“Oh, dear . . . oh, dear . . .” she cried silently. “What shall 
I talk about? What will he think of me?” 

The eternal anxiety of youth! “What will he think of me?” 
not “What do I think of him?” Poor Alice! 

“Ecco,” said the maternal voice of Maddelena, placing a cock- 
tail before her. | 

Alice smiled again. The dreadful moment was past. She leaned 
her sharp little elbows on the table and drank her cocktail with the 
others. 

“Here’s how!” said Gifford. 

“Happy Days!” said Sheila and Geoff. 

“Thank you,” said Alice. 

It didn’t sound right, somehow. She was faintly worried again, 
and wondered if there was a little book to be bought on the sub- 
ject of what to say when drinking cocktails. But the worry was 
soon dispelled by the mounting influence of a cocktail on an 
empty stomach. Alice began to feel queer, but happy. She thought 
her legs had left her, but when she felt for her knees under the 
table they were surprisingly still there. 

Reassured, Alice leant impulsively towards Perry Gifford. 

“Won't it be lovely at the Night Club?” she said, beaming into 
his face. 
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“That is hardly the term I should use,” he said without warmth. 
“I should say it will be. . .” 

He looked at her and left it at that. 

Alice felt rebuked for using such a word as “lovely” to a writer 
who must, of course, be particular about the ghoice of words. 
“Lovely” was a slack sort of word; you used it for everything 
whether you meant it or not. She must be more careful in future. 
She smiled apologetically at Mr. Gifford. 

The ninon scarf and the black dress slipped a little and sail 
one small bony shoulder. She left it like that, and felt elegant and 
rather fast. She did not know her winter vest showed, but Perry 
- Gifford did, and that, as he put it to himself, settled it. 

Maddelena arrived with a steaming copper dish and proceeded 
to serve out the contents. Alice was immensely relieved to find 
that tournedos were comfortable steaks with rich dark sauce and 
potatoes in rosettes. She smiled happily and began at last to ap- 
pease her hunger. Mr. Gifford became engrossed in his dinner and 


did not need to be talked to. Sheila and Geoff across the table | 


were very gay together and held hands ketween mouthfuls. 

It was only by the exercise of great self-control that Alice man- 
aged to leave a little of the steak for manners, and the caramel 
cream she chose afterwards because it was the cheapest, dis- ~ 
appeared almost before she had properly looked at it. 

“We'll have coffee at the club,” said Sheila, collecting the sums 
due for the dinner to hand over to Mr. Potter. “Come along, Bar- 
nesy, we'll go and do our faces. Find out what Perry keeps 
mouthing to me about,” she said in an aside to Geoff. “I can’t 
make out what he wants. Come along, Barnesy.” 

Alice caught up the strawberry satin cloak and what remained 
of the cigarettes, and followed Sheila to the tiny cloakroom, 
where the paint was labelled wet and they had to keep their elbows _ 
into their sides as they powdered their noses. 

““Wasn’t the dinner good?” said Alice. “It was excellent.” 
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“Your hair’s come unstuck at the back,” said Sheila. 

“Oh, has it?” Alice was alarmed. “Oh, what can I do to it?” 

“I think you’d better wet your comb and plaster it down 
again,” said Sheila. Alice thought she detected a faint coldness in 
her voice. But pérhaps it was her fancy, because when she spoke 
again Sheila was quite friendly. 

“I say, darling,” she said suddenly. “Could you possibly lend 
me five bob for to-night. Pm getting short. You know how it is 
when you go out. And Geoff never has any money. I'll give it 
you back on Friday. I swear I will.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Spence, PH lend it you with pleasure,” said 
Alice, blushing under her white powder at the embarrassment 
the other must feel at having to ask a comparative stranger for a 
loan. 

“Irs awfully decent of you,” said Sheila. 

“Don’t mention it,” begged Alice, handing her two half- 
crowns, and looking surreptitiously to see that there was still 
some money left. Lending money had not entered into her calcu- 
lations for the week. 

“Now for the club,” said Sheila gaily. 

“Oh, won’t it be lovely?” cried Alice, squeezing her friend’s 
~ arm as they went down the stairs to where the young men stood. 
As they approached, Perry Gifford walked off to the door. He 
even went through it. 

“These writers are very queer,” adnie Alice to herself. 

“Sheila, one moment,” said Mr. Potter, drawing her apart. 

Alice stood at the foot of the stairs, holding the satin cloak 
round her and humming to herself. ‘The Augur Club, the Night 
Club . . . this is London, this is Life... ! 

She leaked at Sheila listening to Geoff. When Sheila looked at 
_ anyone, she looked from eye to eye, from one eye to the other 
. very fast. Alice tried to do it to an imaginary face, and felt dizzy. 
She hummed again. The Night Club, the Night Club . . . What 
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a lot she would have to write to Lucy! 
Sheila was coming towards her. 
“Now are we ready,” called Alice gaily, advancing. 

“I say, Miss Barnes,” said Sheila, drawing her back to the foot 
of the stairs. “Tm ever so sorry, but Perry Giffdrd finds he can’t 
go on to the Club after all. He says he’s got to go home and do 
some writing. You know how it is. If he feels in the mood, he has 
to go, hasn’t he?” | 

“Oh, yes,” said Alice, her face relaxing with relief. If this was 
all... | 

“Well, you see,” said Sheila, fiddling with her green earrings 
and looking from one eye to the other in Alice’s face, which was 
stiffening again with zpprehension. “Well, you see, that makes us 
three, doesn’t it? And threé’s not much use at a dance club, is it? 
I mean to say, it wouldn’t be much fun for you if you went, would 
it? You see what I mean.” 

Alice saw at last, and blushed to have been so long about ite 

. “Oh,” she said huriealy. “I quite understand. Don’t worry ` 
about me. I can go home.” 

Home did not seem to be the right word. 

“I can go back,” she amended. 

“I’m ever so sorrv, Miss Barnes,” said Sheila, retreating to- - 
wards Geoff. 

“Oh, it’s quite all right,” said Alice. “Goodnight, Mr. Potter. 
Goodnight, Miss Spence.” 

“Goodnight,” said Sheila, with a gushing smile, taking Mr.. 
Potter’s arm. i 

Mr. Potter raised his hat a little way, and with a wide, a 
smile of her own, Alice left them. 

She got a bus at the corner and went back to Endsleigh Street. 
She opened the door of Vale House with the key attached by 
string and a safety-pin to her bag, and tiptoed into the hall. She 
hoped to reach her room without being seen, but before she had 
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passed the great mirror in the tarnished gilt frame. Miss Taylor 
came out of the dining-room. | 

“Hello, Miss Barnes, you’re back early,” she said. 

Alice smiled oxce more and murmured “Yes” as ifadmitting to 
a crime. 

“T thought you and Sheila were going to make a night of it,” 
cried jolly Miss Taylor. 

“Oh, no,” murmured Alice, slipping past her to the stairs. 

“Well, it'll do you more good to go to bed early,” called Miss 
Taylor. 

Alice murmured again, and reached the haven of her room. 

She took off the satin cloak, the black tiess, the powder and the 
eyeblack. Her head ached, her heart ated and she was cold. She 
couldn’t light the gas-fire now, or for a long time to come. She 
realised with bitterness that Sheila would not pay back the five 
shillings. She had protested too much. She said: “I swear I will.” 
That meant she wouldn’t. Besides, she looked from eye to eye. 

Alice hurried into bed to get warm, but before she turned out 
the lamp, she finished the letter to Lucy. 

“I went out to dinner to-night,” she wrote, and then paused. 
_ What could she say? She thought a long time, staring into the 
_ shadows of her narrow room. She would never be able to be gay 

and smart like other people, she thought; never know what to say, 
what to wear, what to do; never be happy and at ease. It was ter- 
rible, terrible to be so lonely, so outside . . . 

“But because no one, not even Lucy, must know that she had 
been thus weighed in London scales and found wanting, she 
` wrote at last: “T had a lovely time.” 


LEON SHESTOV 


Notes 
The Last Judgement 


ANT postulated God, the immortality of the soul, and free- 

will. Kant’s “practical reason” was openly and authentically 
bound up with the interests of our transient earthly life. And now, 
in these latter days, perhaps we can be rid of the need for those 
postulates. The majority of mankind does without any postulates 
at all. It lives from day to day, giving itself up to the cares and 
pleasures of the moment. But the might and magic of happiness 
and postulates alike are as if they had never been when. “dies irae, 
dies illa? approaches. Man then sees that it matters not at all 
whether he made postulates or not, whether he believed or not. 
The Day of Judzement, about which the’ middle ages were so tor- 
mented and which our own day has so thoroughly forgotten, was 
by no means ar: invention of interested and unlearned monks. 
The Day of Jucgement is profoundly real. Even our positivistic 
thinkers feel this in moments of illumination, which of course are 
rare. The Day of Judgement decides whether or not there shall be - 
freewill and immortality of the soul—and whether there shall be - 
a soul or not. And perhaps even the existence of God has not yet 
been decided. God also, like every living human soul, awaits the 
Last Judgement. A great battle is going on, a battle between life 
and death, between the real and the ideal. And we men have not 
the least idea of what is going on in the universe and are urmly 
persuaded that we have no need to know—as if it had nothing 
to do with us! We think that what matters is to arrange our life as — 
well and as conv2niently as possible, and that philosophy, as well 
as all other human activity should be mainly as to make ° 
our existence qu-et and carefree! 
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Masks of Being 


HE continuity of events in the world and the gradualness, 

and imperceptibility, of their transformations constitute the 
objective reasonfor our ignorance and superficiali-y; but the sub- 
jective reason lies in man’s aptitude for accustoming himself to 
everything. Under the shroud of continuity is hidden the violence 
and capricious suddenness of creativity, growth, activity. But to 
grow accustomed is to cease to be moved by curiosity. If an 
Eskimo were suddenly set down in Paris, it would seem to him 
that he had keen transported into a fairy-story world. But of 
course he would soon grow accustomed to it—and believe, with 
the Europeans, that all fairy-tales are mere invention. 


SS 


Awakened 


TRIED to command the mountain: Move into the sea. It did 
not budge. I tried to conjure the whole material world: Be 
shattered! It remained unshaken. Consequently? There is no 
“consequently”! Once again: I tried to abjure the empty, the pal- 
pably senseless, the altogether groundless superstition which was 
- instilled into me, God knows how thoroughly, from childhood 
up—and again it was of no avail. It is as intractable as mountains, 
rivers and seas! Let me hear no more of “consequently” and of 
the “Experience of Mankind.” After all, it is nct worth while to 
martyrisé oneself in vain. In spite of everything we are not only 
incompetent but we have not the wil to break the spell, to free 
ourselves from the devilish power of what we call reality. Even 
the events of recent years—shattering enough to waken the dead 
—have no effect on any one. Mankind waits patiently for every- 
thing to become again as it was before and for life to be easy and 
carefree once again. How many more shakings shall we need? 
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A Comment on the Preceding 

WELL-KNOWN letter of Tolstoy to his wite from 
Arsamas: he suddenly felt himself possessed by intoler- 
able, excruciating and unfathomable mental anguish. He ‘elt that 
some overpowering, adamantine and pitiless force was tearing 
him away from all loves and loyalties and intimacies—from wife, 
children, creative art, from his family estate at Yasnaya Polyana, 
even from life itself. And it was so clear, so evident to him that 
this new unfathomable, painful anguish was an evil thing, from 
which he must escape, and that his former world, from waich he 
was being violently snatched away, was good and must be striven 
_ for. . . Ten, twenty years went by. Looking back on hrs past, 
Tolstoy perceives with the same clearness and certainty taat the 
unfathomable anguish is good while his wife, his children, his 
books and his family estate are the greatest evils. It is cne ex- 
perience against another, two contrary evidences. Which are we 
to believe as valid? But in general, need we believe anything as 

finally valid? Can we believe? . . . | 
The believer is the man who wants to possess here or. earth 
that blessedness and peace of mind which philosophy and religion 
promise. He wanżs “to have his wages now.” There is no diffi- 
culty about it. Many, very many, as history tells us, have had their 
wages here and azoused the envy and jealousy of their less for- 
tunate neighbours. They have, in the words of a Russian proverb, 
exchanged the crane in heaven (which is only known by unverifi- 
able rumour) for the tom-tit in their hand; that is, for blessed 
peace of mind in this life. Perhaps one day, like Tolstoy, they will 
come to be convinced that they ought not to have chosen the tom- 
tit in their hand, because that entails the loss of the crane in 
heaven. But perhaps they will never be convinced of this. They- 
will die with the tom-tit in their hand and never come to see the 
crane, for it is an everlasting law of fate that the wages are not 
paid twice over, and they have exchanged their birth-right in per- 
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petuity against a tom-tit. But philosophy, pursuing positive 
themes, has obviously never entertained these considerations. To 
it, unfathomable horror appears undesirable as a matter of course 
and secure possession desirable. But what about ‘Tolstoy’s ex- 
perience, and othérs like it? On what a priori pou are we to 
shun such experience? iy 


School of Humility 


OR everyone, but especially for self-satisfied people, itis very 

profitable to study the works of the great philoscphers. Or, 
rather, it would be profitable if men understood how to read 
books. Any “great philosophic system” you like, if it is long and 
painstakingly studied, can make us aware of our nullity. So many 
“questions are asked, and always about such important, necessary 
and essential matters—and not one single answer is found that is 
even in the smallest degree reassuring! Moreover, at every step, 
there are innumerable contradictions, and a monotony, an in- 
capacity to depart from a standpoint once assumed. And we find 
this in the great, in the greatest, thinkers. What then is man, and 
can we esteem his reason as perfect and divine? Shall we not do 
better to assume that our reason is only an embryo, a germ of 
something to be, and that it is our lot only to strive and make a 
beginning, but not to reach any goal? That not matter, as the 
ancients taught, but the soul itself exists potentially—pctentia but 
not actu-——and that each of us is only a “potentiality” that is on its 
way to become a truth, but has not yet emerged? | 


(The above extracts are translated from M. Léon Shestov’s Auf Hiobs Wage 
(Berlin, Lambert Schneider).] 


FRANCES WARFIELD 


Place in the Sun 


O you believe this Œdipus business?” 
“What business?” 

“Œdipus. They were talking about it over ie radio last night. 

It seems this man killed his father so he could marry his own 
mother. They call it the @dipus complex. They say that >oys are 
in love with their mothers and girls are in love with thei- fathers 
and jealous of their mothers—unconsciously, you know. I don’t 
believe it. Why, Mary Elizabeth is devoted to me. She comes to 
me for everything. Mary Elizabeth! Play in the sun, darling.” 

“But Mother, I’m catcher and the catcher has to stand here.” 

“No—stand in the sun so you'll get your rays. That’s why 
we're out here: to make you healthy.” | 

“You say that boys are in love with their mothers?” 

“Yes, but there’s nothing to it. Just dirty-mindedness, / call it. 
Not that I care. I can laugh at a good dirty joke with the rest, if it’s 
really funny. But what makes me mad is that they call it science. 
Like dreams. They say if you dream about a fire or horses or“ 
climbing stairs or what all, it means something. They're crazy, 
that’s all. Why, I dream all the time, especially if I eat late at night, 
‘and it doesn’t mean a thing. And symbols. Like saying that diff- 
‘erent kinds of things are—you know—symbols. Some of the 
women were talking about it out here the other afternoon and I © 
said I just didn’t care to listen. I know a good deal about science, | 
I read everything up-to-date, and this stuff is absolutely unsound. 
Just ask them to prove some of those things if you wan: to stump 
them. They can’t prove them, and that just goes to skow. Mary 
Elizabeth, stand in the sun, darling, or we'll go right inside.” $ 

“You SOT these violet rays are wonderful. Now there’s real 
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science. Just stay in the sun for an hour every day or on cloudy 
days under the lamp and you'll be healthy. I don’t let Mary Eliza- 
beth miss a day—either outdoors or under the lamp, depending 
on the weather. Qf course she gets sick, as all children do, but not 
as sick as she would without the rays, I can tell you. Have you 
heard about radiated bread? You havent? OF, it’s marvellous. 
‘They bake it with the rays right in it, by a scientific process, so it’s 
twice as healthy as ordinary bread. You’re eating the rays, you 
see. Pretty soon we'll be eating rays right along, they say. I read 
everything on the subject, as I told you, and I read that they’re be- 
ginning to raise cattle and poultry and vegetables right under the 
rays, by some process. It makes them grow much faster and lay 
twice as many eggs and you can see how much better the meat 
will be, full of rays. They’re starting to can vegetables and fruit 
under rays, too. Then everybody will žave to eat canned food be- , 
cause it will be so much better for you than fresh. It will be ra- 
diated. Mary Elizabeth!” 

“Oh, Mother, I ate the sun. It makes my hzad ache.” 

“Mary Elizabeth! You play in the sun or ycu won’t have any 
dessert for supper... . You know what I got the other day? 
Some radiated cold cream. I was passing the counter and it wasn’t 
awfully expensive so I thought Id try it. Pd read about it and it 
seemed like such a good idea, putting the rays right on your face 
in the cream. Well, it’s wonderful. I’ve only used it once or twice 
but it’s pepped me up a lot already. You’ve no idea how much 
better I feel.” 

(Reprinted, by kind permission, from Zhe New Yorker.] 


a 


KAY BOYLE 
His Idea of a Mother 


s 
HE road wound straight on, witha small branch to the left, and 
there seemed no reason at all to turn and cross the stream 

that slid along on the other side. A queer thought it would be in- 

deed to follow the cattle path up over the hill. 

But the little boy was on his way home from school one day, 
when he stopped at Drury’s Crossing and looked up at the sign- 
post that was insisting that the branch to the left led to Shopton, 
and the road before him to something else again. It came into his 
head that the path and the way it was going had been left un- 
mentioned. He sat down there to have a good look at the hill 
that was stretching away beyond. | 

Across the stream there seemed to be a great amount of soft, 
sweet turf, and of greenness spread out all over. Higher, there were 
trees springing up, as lyrical as dancing women, though all he 
could see in them was the way they moved in the wind. Beside the 
stream there was a willow or two drying out its hair. 

The path did not quite make the grade to the castle of trees that 
was bowing this way and that at the top. Just a minute before it 
got there, it threw up its two small white arms in despair, and was 
lost forever iri the blowing weeds. The little boy sat looking at 
what lay before him, and calling upon the courage that would 
take him over the ae and the stream and up the hill. 

The whole of the hill itself was spotted with islands of TN 
and if he had summoned any courage at all, it perished at the sight 
of a cow making her way down. He thought she must be on her 
way down to drink, but when she spied him, she stood quite still 
and looked at him with her soft dim eyes. He sat hard and small 
against the fence, wondering if she had any young ones behind her 
and watching her full sagging throat and the gentle shifting of heri 
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jaw. Presently, another great angular cow followed the first one, 
and then another, and before the little boy could zet to his feet and 
move away, at least eight of the beasts were stumbling down the 
stony path. 

He stood fora whilei in the ‘ua , watching ther: lower their muz- 
ales to drink at the water, and the bright beads from the stream 
that gathered on their sparse beards, and the long ribbons of slob- 
ber that hung from the ends of their mouths. Tye time they 
flung wide their rosy nostrils to drink, he could see the clear rip- 
ples which their breath tossed across the surface of the water. He 
had no great feeling of pride for himself as he stood on the other 
side of the fence from them, for if men and their courage were 
strangers to him, at least he knew that the delica-e thing which the 
sight of big animals set shaking between his ribs was fragile 
enough to be the ornament of any little girl. His father had been 
dead eight years, and what he was like he had no idea at all. 

His idea of a mother was something else again. How long she 
had been dead, he did not know. He was thinking of her as he 
walked backward up-the road. His dragging feet were startling up 
fine clouds of dust in the roadway, and in the soles of them was 
more than languor, as if he did not care whether he ever found 
his way back to her or not. “Aunt Petoo, skee-doo,” he thought. 
He looked at the cows, and watched their tails moving venomously 
across their bony rumps. “Aunt Petoo, skee-doo.” 

_-He found her squatting down in the garden before the house. 
She had a trowel in her hand and she was prodcing at her flowers. 
She looked up at him and pushed her straw bonnet off her brow 
with the back of her hand. 

“Did ye ever take a walk up the path over the hill at Drury’s 
Crossing?” he said to her, as he swung on the gate. 

She shook her head absently. 

“Will you get me some water in the can, there you are,” was 
what she said. 
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The little boy set down his books. 

“Don’t set your books down there,” she said. “Why do you 
have to swing on the gate every time you come in like that?” 

_ “Did ye ever take a walk on that path over the hill at Drury’s 
Crossing?” asked the little boy. 

“Will you get me some water in the can?” said Aunt Petoo. 

The little boy walked off with the can in his hand. He was look- 
ing around about him, and up, and over, and looking at the house 
in its vines, and the trees waving and the birds flying over. his 
shoulder, and in this way he tripped on a croquet wicket and fell 
down. 

“Get up,” said Reynolds. 

The little boy sat rubbing his shins and looking sourly at the 
toes of Reynolds’ boots. Reynolds was the only man he had ever 
known intimately. His vest was black and yellow, and it was his 
place to ride behind Aunt Petoo’s horses and to mow the grass. 
He could drown kittens, dispose of rabbits with one whack of the 
hand, and he could swim. In the summer, he could swim the river 
with the muscles of his breasts swelling and gathering like snow- 
balls in the water. As he stood above the little boy on the croquet 
lawn, he was red with anger. In one hand he held a carriage whip, 
and in the other an urchin. 

“Look here at this urchin!” he said in contempt to Aunt Petoo. 
“He was come across stealing cherries!” 

There in the sun shone the flushed and dripping face, the con- 
torted mouth, and the terror of the urchin boy. The little boy 
himself began to whimper at the sight. When he lifted his hand to 
wipe off his own tears with the back of it, he could see it was 
shaking as if in the very teeth of cowardice. 

“What are you going to do with the urchin?” said the little boy. 
He whispered it in terror across the grass. 

“Thrash him,” said Reynolds. “It’s what his own father ought 


to be giving him, not me!” Reynolds swung about to the old lady. 
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“I’m going to thrash him proper, Miss Petoo,” he said. He held 
the urchin up in the sun. 

“Not here,” said Aunt Petoo. “The wretcaes — so.” 
With the greatest precision she pinched off the leaves that sprang 
up along the stalk of a begonia. Her mouth did aot relent. “Take 
_ him around by the stable,” she said. “The slugs got into the very 
best strawberries last night. Not a sizeable one fer tea, Reynolds!” 

“Aunt Petoo,” said the little boy, “don’t let him thrash the 
urchin.” 

Aunt Petoo looked up from the flowers. ‘The little boy was 
standing beside her. 

“Don’t, don’t, ah, please, don’t, Aunt Petoo!” 

He spoke very quietly, and the- “ah” seemed a strange 
sound for such a small boy to be making. I: was a church, a 
poetry sound, and to hear him using it for a moment put her out. 

“But a thief,” she said. “A thief who steals . . .” 

The little boy’s face was shaking like a small fist in her face. 

“Aunt Petoo, Aunt Petoo,” he said. “Please, please, ah, please, 
please, don’t let him do it!” 

The garden was as soft and melting as an all-day sucker be- 
tween the teeth. Aunt Petoo cracked off a greaz bite of it. 

“Oh, skee-doo,” she said. “Get along with you! Let Reynolds 
go his own way and you get about yours! P’ve been after you for 
water in the can...” 

The little boy flung himself against her kne2s. 

“Ah, Aunt Petoo, Aunt Petoo,” he cried. “No, no, no, no, 
Aunt Petoo! Let the urchin go once this time, ah, ah, ah, ah, ah, 
Aunt Petoo!” 

A terrible look of venom crossed on Petoo’s face. He had 
made the garden go sick on her very tongue. Reynolds had 
walked off with the urchin under his arm, and the little boy lay on 
the ground at her feet, biting fiercely at the turf. 

“Now listen here,” she said. She shook at his shoulder. “Your 
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Uncle Dan is coming home. What do you think of a soldier hear- 
ing all this crying and this screaming?” Her voice would nevet 
give in. “It’s a shame for a boy and no soldier would bear it.” 

The little boy lay still. : 

“Who is my Uncle Dan?” he said, without lifting his head. 

“Your father’s brother,” said Aunt Petoo. “With long whis- 
kers and a sword.” 

The day had begun to fade away when the little boy started off 
down the road. That his father’s brother was coming back was the 
thought that remained in his mind. He thought of this until every 
tree he passed became a menace to him, and his shoe-lace untied 
and tapping at his ankle made him skid with terror in the gloom. 

When he came to Drury’s Crossing, he slipped with the greatest 
glibness beneath the bars of the fence and leapt across the stream. 
His blood was singing like a harp and he was not afraid at all. As 
he ran, he startled a little group of cotton-tails across the path. He 
stopped and watched them scampering off through the impene-. 
trable grass. The water was shining like a mirror far below him, 
and the willows looked as soft and airy as feathers blowing along 
the stream. 

Milk-weed pods were tapping at the cups of his knees, and now 
and again the wing of a moth caressed his cheek. The sight of a 
moth in the room with him made his spine crawl, but here in the 
dark it was natural and left him with no fear at all. When he seated 
himself in the deep grass, he felt as if he were crouching on the 
hearth close before the fire. Even the wind that rose was as warm 
as a scarf around his neck. 

Whether he fell asleep then, or whether his eyes were open all 
the time, he did not know. But however it was, he had not been 
sitting there long when he saw the cows beginning to loom out of 
the darkness and make their way down towards the stream. They 
were going slowly down, with their heads hanging like heavy 
copper bells between their forelegs, their jaws endlessly and softly 
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crunching, and when they stopped at all, it was to lift their heads 
and call softly out through the falling night. 

The deep mellow sound of the cows calling to one another was 
so beautiful that the little boy tried the sound of it in his own 
throat. He lifted his head to catch the soft skape of the cows’ 
mouths and the turn of their velvet tongues in their jaws. His nos- 
trils were stretched wide open, imitating the cows’ rosy nostrils, 
which were spread full as harvest moons. 

The great dark beasts seemed in no great haste to descend the hill 
and they loitered here and there in the rich night. Had they been 
horses, thought the little boy, the least sound of him stirring 
would have sent them off in alarm, but here were the cows crop- 
ping at the grass and munching it almost at his feet, as though the 
smell of him theremeant nothing to them. Any movement he made 
seemed natural to them, and when he put out his hand and stroked 
the foreleg of one cow that stood nearby, she lizted her head in no 
dismay whatever and snuffed deeply at his nezk. Such a blast of 
sweet meadowy odour passed across his face that he shuddered 
with delight. 

It was then that the beast he had stroked beat her knees under 
her and lay down in the grass. He cculd not 2erceive her in the 
darkness, but from the sound and breath of her, and the soft swing 
and crunch of her jaws, he knew that she hed folded her grey 
horny hoofs under her heart and was chewing gently there beside 
him in the grass. When he moved closer, she made no sign. Even 
the touch of his hand on her strong shoulder cid not cause her to 
stir. When he stroked the stiff, sleek curve of her ear in his open 
hand, she flicked it solemnly back and forth. 

The little boy shifted himself against her and pressed his small 
lean back into her strong covered bones. The endless rhythm of 
her cud swung easily through all her rich shoulder and bosom. 
Great tough ribbons of movement ran strongly through her flesh. 

The little boy had laid his face against her neck, and there was his 
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ear stroked and soothed with it. He could hear the soft humming 
of her belly as it greeted and returned the food from her fruitful 
jaws. On the ground he could feel the feast of white violets and 
clover heads that had been spread there before her. As he lay 
against her he thought of the great full sack of milk that was 
hanging between her legs. 

He was thinking what a comfort it was to have the great warm 
body of the cow against him in the field, and while he was drows- 
ing, suddenly she whipped her head abcut so violently that she 
gave him a fierce blow in the ribs with the side of her horn. When 
he had found his senses again, he thought it must have been a fly 
that had disturbed her or else she would never have struck him 
with such force. This was the thought that was in his head when 
she turned again towards him and rubbed her great bony face 
against his arm. Such blasts did she thrust from her nose on him, 
like a mother cat smelling out her young, that he thought he 
would be blown down the black field. But presently, when she 
had snuffed in enough of him, her tongue began to move rudely 
across his hand, lifting his fingers up and turning them over as if 
they were so many stalks of clover. When she had done with his 
hands, she licked her way up the coarse stuff of his jacket and 
there was his neck and his ear and all the kairs on his head getting 
such a scrubbing and such a loving as would have taken his hide 
off had it been anyone else that was doing it to him. 

It was when the half-moon was coming up from behind the 
trees that the mother-cow, without any xind of warning at all, 
suddenly straightened out her legs and stood up in the grass. A 
terrible feeling of despair pierced the little boy’s heart. But she 
went ambling quietly off, with her tail swinging, and the little boy 
himself started reluctantly down the hill. The whole world was 
returning again under the illumination of the moon. The trees 
were uncurling out of the darkness, and the grass was moving like 
a sea. When the little boy reached the water, he stopped for a mo- 
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ment. In the middle of the stream lay a little broken moon, 
rippling back and forth. He knelt down and put his two hands 
about its moving edges and tried to lift it up. In a moment the 
~ little moon was xippling back and forth again and his hands were 
wet and cold. . 

The little boy crossed the fence and started up the dusty road. 
The old land-marks were familiar to him in the strange light. 
When he came to the gate of the garden, some kind of human fear 
possessed him. It was a surprise to himself when he pushed the 
gate open and walked up the path. A man, with a pipe in his 
mouth, was turning up and down the terrace. The little boy stood 
still for a while and watched this sight. When the man turned 
again he looked down the garden, and he too stopped in his walk. . 

“Hullo,” he remarked. He had no whiskers. 

“Are you Uncle Dan?” said the little boy. 

“Right you are,” said the man. 

“Are you going to thrash me?” said the little boy. 

“Ts that customary in greeting a nephew?” asked Uncle Dan. 

“I ran away,” explained the little boy. “If my father was here, 
he’d thrash me | 

“Hold on, sir,” said Uncle Dan. “Gentlemen don’t-thrash their 
sons, you know.” 

The little boy stood staring at him in silence. Uncle Dan 
glanced over his shoulder. 

“I say,” he remarked in a lower tone, “shall we walk down the 
road a bit so we shan’t be disturbed?” 
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Suspense 


FOUND a garden smelling daintily 
Of woodbine and of cross-formed gilly-flowers; 
While still the night slept raven-winged beneath, the cedar tree, 
I took the paltry hours, 
Sifting them over with my restless hand 
Till, with a fillip they seemed gone from me, 
Like pigeons blown along the windy strand 
Of time. But wearily, O wearily 
I stayed and crept wet-foot about the mould: 
“What’s time to me,” I said, “if his hearts cold, 
“Death-clouted? Let them spread his corse 
“Lint-white upon a bed and deck him out 
“With pompous white flowers smelling venomously.” 
—And then the coloured garden with its rout 
Of bees mocked me. With mechanic force 
I went and peered at the intentioned faces 
Of workmen passing. Time that outpaces 
Love and desire and youth, time that disgraces 
The pretty gesture of romance, bidding remorse 
Damp its few bitter-smelling ashes out— : 
With squint grimaces 
Time leered at me from every foot that went about 
Its toil. Long I sat watching 
The rank life beat in everything but him, 
When isles of cloud were black on the west’s red rim 
They came and told me that death for a whim 
Had passed him. 
Stept I from sorrowing, easefully, 
As from a ring of soiled warm clothes at night: 
And then I went to him 
And sat a long time peacefully. ANNE NORTHGRAVE 


True Freedom 


ASTEN, Women, you are too long pent 

Within the prison of your vanity; 
Look wide abous you, and avoid your glass 
Awhile. This fair freedom was not given 
But that you might avoid old errors, 
In which the world, one-viewed, is too long sunx. 
Whate’er its past your beauty is not solely yours; 
It is the counterpart of man’s, each 
Enhancing other. Up then, now praise Azs loveliness, 
Not waiting selfishly to hear yours praised; 
Praise not his antic strength, his sportsman’s limbs, 
Neither applaud his bravery in the war: 
But see the white pure beauty of his form 
Templing his thoughts. This gives to you and the dim future 
The only hope of surety and delight. 

ANNE NORTHGRAVE 


The Love that Kills both Hate and Love 


ATE cleaves the heart: two halves 
Warring, hate, love; the rest 
Blank white with two bright scarves 
Flapping, one black, one red. 


Flap, scarves, in unrest’s wind, 
Then heal, deep cleft, tili blac, 
Rested, and red fade in 
Pure blue as poise comes back. 
EDOUARD RODITI 


The Undesirable 


(How it must have struck a Respectable Neighbour) 


herever he goes, you can reckon on trouble and bother, 
Whenever he comes, he turns order and law upside down. ` 
Only to-day, at the Well, I said as I looked at his Mother: 
“Ah! he’s brought disgrace on you and he’ll bring it, too, on 
the town!” 


I admit he was started wrong. . . That poor wench, illin a stable! ` 

The riff-raff peeping and prying! All sorts of improper things! 

Mad young roughs from the fields, rushing in with some > far- 
fetched fable; - 


Mad old men on the tramp, that kept raving of stars and ies 


No wonder he grew up queer.—Perverse like his birth-night 
weather 
Or his father-——No! mo one knew. . . But its plain he’s son to a 
fool! i 
Mooning about, as a child (Lost, once, for three days oeei Do 
Never quite right in the head.—They could teach him ee at 
school. 


Then, later on, he’d play tricks. . . That time when those, t two 
got married, 

Up country—(A shiftless pair! Lord be thanked they were none 
of mine!) 

The drink at their feast ran short and the tale to his ears was 
carried . 

And he ae sien some wine, somehow. .. Yes .. Its hard to 
forget—that wine! 
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What’s he do now with himselff—They say he teaches and 
preaches. 

_ At least, he seems sure of a crowd, when he strolls by the lake- 
shore. ' 

But, for all I can hear, the gist and one point of his speeches 

- Is just “Waste all you’ve got, so as Heaven cen give you some 

more.” 


The Company, too, he keeps! Why, the scum of the earth’s Ais 
brother! 
The thief, the harlot, the drunk—-That’s the sort e picks for a 
- friend! 7 
Times and again I’ve said, when I’ve talked to his poor dear 
Mother :— 


“We must only hope he won’t live to come to some fearful end!” 


Waterfall 


HE clouds are blown over the hill, 

The primrose in the glen is still; 
Here are ferns, where by the brown 
Smooth rock. the water falls down; 


And golden saxifrage, and moss 
Rough as wild fur, and an oak across 
The deep pool, ivy-strangled, old, 
And the spray falling cold. 


At the edge of the glen the sheep cry 
To the lambs on the moor; the blue of the sky 
Between the clouds is above me, | 
And beyond the moors is the sea. 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


Fools Song 


F you want to be warm 
Go into the sun. , 
Your heart willbe happy, » 
Your cares done. 


If you want to be cold 
There’s the light of the moon, 
Where your heart will become 
What we'll all become soon. 


Ashes and ashes— 
But shall I be wise? 
Yes, like a skull 
Who has holes for his eyes. 


Of your two lights 
The sun for me, 

Where seeds can flower 
And hearts are free, 

And morning birds 
Make melody. 


FRANCES CORNFORD 


ALGERNON WHARTON 


Summer Ending 


HE so had written it down herself, summer ending, in the 
diary she kept for—well, in the diary she kept; and put a firm 
decisive line under it, without passion; much as an accountant 
puts a line beneath a column of figures. Queer how her first im- 
_ pulse had been to buy an umbrella, though that was practical any- 
way; it might have been something far less useful. Besides, it was 
a ‘navy blue one with a black border, and cost her all the savings 
she had not spent on the holiday. Lucky, it dashed across her 
mind, she’d got something left. 

Year by year she used to spend her short two weeks between 
the country and the sea, chasing phantoms; sometimes in the heart 
of the downs, sometimes at the water’s edge. Sne much preferred 
the downs: they satisfied an unconscious longing in her to have to 
go home “up the hill’. Her diary would, of course, enable her 
exactly to fix the preference, and she had often been on the point 
of verifying it; but not yet. Mrs. Parsons, toa, was friendly and 
used to take her for granted. There was never any fuss about 
rooms, and she never had to “sleep out nights”; in fact once or 
twice other people had been turned away—cn her account she 
learned afterwards—and that had been rather nice of Mrs. Par- 
sons, as it meant losing the full capacity of the big room which 
often held three. But she had, in a sense, prectically made Mrs. 
Parsons though neither the landlady, I suppase, nor she herself, 
certainly, quite knew it. That was when, after having seen the 
cottage from the train, she had, years ago, put tt down in her diary 
for future reference. She had been going there almost ever since, 
with the family. There used to be her mother, and Mary, Sybil 
and little George, who all wore large sailor hats and would insist 
on taking the Irish terrier with them. The first summer was a won- 
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der: little George got rid of his rather annoying cough, and the 
seeds of enchantment spread Beyond the London suburb. For a 
long time they went regularly; none of them, least of all she, at all 
aware how they managed it, though she had as the eldest to work 
her fingers off to augment che family resources. 

Then, her diary showed, they began to break up. The first to 
go (or perhaps not to go) was Mike, in complications of a rather 
surprising sort. The terrier’s dislike fs the sheep had intensified, 
and Mike would keep worrying them and upsetting the shep- 
herd’s own dog; till one day the shepherd said, rather angrily: 

“Keep that bitch off the lambs, Missie.” 

The others all wanted to know what he meant, and Mike herself 
let out the secret by having a litter of what appeared to be sheep- 
dogs with fierce dispositions. The notion of Mike with puppies 
was, though thoroughly discussed, both alarming and expensive, 
and, in any case, the dog’s true nature having exposed what might 
be regarded as the blind eye of the family, Mike had to be given 
away. 

The following summer the family spent at home, chiefly be- 
= cause in the winter little George’s ccugh had returned redoubled, 
and he had died towards the end of July. It was queer his dying 
then, because he had seemed to improve as the spring advanced, 
even asking how Mike was getting on, and ought really to have 
been better with the summer, as usual. But later on there was a re- 
lapse. Mrs. Johnson, having consideration for her grief, would 
not leave the house, saying all the same to the others: 

“You go.” 

But Mary didn’t care to leave her mother, and Sybil spent the 
time hoping Mike was being well cared for and wishing she were 
back with them again. 

That was the first summer that she herself went to the sea. It 
‘was a real pinch, with living high, and she dared not tell Mrs. 
Parsons. She had not the courage to receive the kindness of her 
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friends, or the sympathy that might have been in the circum- 
stances, perhaps, misplaced. The spot was nct very well known. 
She used to sit on the quiet sands and watch the few people pass, 
tentatively. And tentatively (at first) she would sometimes un- 
dress on the heach and lie a little in the sun. That was the strong _ 
hot.summer of 1921, and the sun’s rays seemed to pierce her to the 
spine. The new sensations that bubbled in her breasts, until they 
almost ached, relieved her other undefinable fain. One day, as she 
was having her luncheon, a young man went by with a towel on 
his arm. As he passed he opened his mouth as if to speak, but 
dropped his eyes instead and went on. She had watched him 
steadily all the time, and looking at his retreating back decided 
that had he spoken she might have offered to share her sand- 
wiches. She looked for him the next time, but he never came. Be- 
fore she had really recovered she was obliged to leave the tranquil 
sea, reluctantly. 

It was as well she kept a diary, as she had not a good memory, 
and it would have been unsettling to have bean without the recol- 
lection of quite important things. And thouzh one might have a 
vague idea of events, it was highly desirable to have them in the ` 
right sequence. So it was Mary who next left the summer party, 
for matriage with a man from overseas, and Sybil and she were 
the bridesmaids. Sybil had, by this time, grown into a lovely girl. 
It was odd one hadn’t noticed it before, but she seemed to have 
blossomed suddenly at the wedding. She had purity too, a sort of © 
unfathomable radiance that seemed to surround her, so that one 
wanted to be very near. But Sybil’s difficut disclosure last year 
was terrifying. They had often since Mary’s wedding discussed 
Sybil’s position, and she herself had been aksolved from the fear- 
ful necessity of being, in the event of a marriage, the last brides- 
maid. But the fact, as things happened, needed support; and there 
was nothing for it but to attend her sister at the wedding. 

“Only us two now,” Mrs. Johnson informed her bitterly. Her 
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mother, however, made no attempt to face the circumstances, and 
not long after this she died. 

With the winding up of things at home there was a pittance by 
which she might, with the addition of her weekly wages, have 
softened and yet more coloured her mode of living. But it was also 
clear that she needed a longer rest than usual, and she resolved to 
give up work for a time. Fifteen years in a City office tend to leave 
one in leisure rather in the air, and the first Monday morning was 
quite unsatisfactory. She had never before, however, been able to 
look forward to so long a holiday, and by the time she had 
climbed the hill matters stood differently. Mrs. Parsons received 
her with open arms, and she was glad to abandon herself to the 
strong, quiet embrace, cushioned cot the countrywoman’s 
wide bosom. 

“We'll be alone for a week or two, dearie, before the people 

come. Your room’ll be ready in a tick—just the same.’ 

It was going to be good. The spring air was abrupt and keen; 
the gusty wind, terrific at times, brought the tears to her eyes. Her 
weariness gradually dispelled, and her lithe little body straight- 
ened and strengthened. She used to take a book out to read, or 
walk further and further afield, or as the air warmed lie once 
more on the sunny windswept turf among the scabious that 
looked rather Victorian, or shelter under the twiggy gorse. 

In June she was startled by a horse that came up suddenly and 
shied away again. From where she lay looking up it seemed enor- 
mous, and the man upon it immense. 

“Sorry, * he said. Some of his lambs had got out and he’d kad ` 
to make a round of the shepherds. He had found them at Thet- 
ford’s, 

“You certainly look—happy.” 
© “Well, it was many more than one, you know.” 

They both laughed. Then she said quickly, as if this time not 
to be too late: 
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“I was about to have my sandwiches: would you like some?” 

._ Ina minute he was down, with his arm through the reins, but 
would eat nothing, saying that his dinner was awaiting him over 
the hill. Then: 

“Heavens,elook at the sea.” 

“What is it?” 

“The colour of your eyes. And you’ve got a proper chin.” 

He held his hands to her, but she settled herself a little in the 
gorse, and smiled. Wasn’t it extraordinary? He dropped his hands. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Laura.” i 

He repeated it, looking down at her on tke grass. 

One day he kissed her, lightly on the Eps. She pushed him 
away gently with her hands. But he caugkt her and kissed her 
_ again, several times, more ardently: in the little hollow of her 
throat; high up at the back of her neck against the lie of her short 
cropped hair, so that it tingled; then, stripping down the straps, 
just below the left shoulder where her skin was soft and white and 
cool. He was so insistent. She must-have charmed him, too, by her 
knowledge of the country, because one day he asked: 

“How long have you been here?” 

She replied without thinking: 

“Fifteen years. I mean I first came fifteen years ago.” 

“Heavens, I was seven then.” 

“And I eighteen. Oh! I hope you’re net very good at arith- 
metic. It’s a long time, isn’t it?” 

"The way she said it, with a sort of apology, omgil shocked 
him, and he buried his face in her breast. 

“My dear!” 

She put her arms round his neck and drew his head ‘down. 

Year by year, for fifteen years, she used to spend her short two 
weeks between the country and the sea, chasing phantoms. But 
here, incredibly, was reality! Little George with his cough, and 
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Mike with her puppies weren’t real after all. The thought of her — 
mother even produced only the ghost of the long uneventful 
bitterness between them. Like the office. Thank goodness, she 
wouldn’t have to go back. Thank goodness? She could never 
have said that a year ago; dared not. To observe, as recognition of 
all these years, the manager’s routine of thanks; the evasive re- 
spect of the junior clerks; the interminable cheerfulness of the | 
girls. If she were a girl again, perhaps. Lucky, perhaps, she hadn’t 
a good memory. But now nothing mattered but her love. Here 
on the high downs she was facing reality. True, when she was 
alone there was a sort of deep physical weariness; but with him, 
he was such a boy and so insistent: he seemed to infuse her with 
his own waywardness. So that for the first time she left the downs 
in eagerness, full of her simple arrangements. | 
Yet in London it was unbearable waiting for the few days to go 
by; and when at length the day came the hours spun themselves 
out incredibly. She walked early, in the Park, under a running 
sky, and listened for some time to a band playing there. It was re- 
_ markable with what success the hard mechanical brass drew the 
crowd. It began to rain, in little gusts, when she went down at . 
last to the station. There was a slight fidget over her platform 
ticket as her fingers had gone quite numb. As the long train 
swung in she repressed an impulse to go out and meet it, and took 
up a position just within the barrier. The engine chortled vio- 
lently before it settled down to a long piercing hiss. People poured 
out of the train, as if their very lives depended on it, as if escaping 
the monster that hissed so threateningly at them: It was curious’to 
observe how calm she felt now, smiling expec:antly at the passen- 
gers. A fat man in uniform suddenly cried: “Right-away!” in a 
high metallic shout, and the monster, freed of its burden and with 
an ear-splitting shriek, stamped off down the platform in a kind of 
‘triumph. The crowd came on endlessly, encumbered with small 
luggage and all the dead relics of the holidays. She waited till the 
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last passenger had passed. 

Then quite collectedly she went out of the station by the road 
she had come, into the thronged street, wordering if she would 
ever again gg to Mrs. Parsons. It was still raining a little, and she 
was about to turn towards Westminster when her eye caught the 
sign of an employment bureau. She was tired of a City office, but 
she might conceivably get a secretaryship, even if it meant leaving 
home and going abroad. But of course the campetition was extra- 
ordinarily keen (or would you put it higher against her?), and 
instinctively she seized the importance of one’s appearance in a 
post of the kind. It was then that she bought the umbrella, and be- 
cause she had not a good memory, hurried home to write it down 
in her diary. And beneath it, with a little shiver, summer ending. 


Sayings of the Month 


“Ostrich feathers are not a contemporary decoration.” 
Mr. Cecil (“Contemporary”) Beaton in an articl-on . 
Ladies’ Hats. 


“T liked its sense of values. I liked its restraint.” 
Mr. H. V. Morton, referring to the “Daily Herald” (in the 
“Daily Herald”). 


“The elaborate scales of progressive taxation under which— 
carried now to an extreme excess—we impotently writhe..... 


Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, M.P. 


MAX PLOWMAN 


Money and “The Merchant” 7 


ONEY is a dangerous subject. Polite convegsation avoids 

it. You may talk about economics, but not raw money. 
While it is fashionable to belong to a school of economics, univer- 
sity lecturers have to be careful how they talk to undergraduates 
about the vulgarity of money. For money is a great mystery. I 
will lend you my books, my house, even my car; but my money 
‘has a rate of interest. You will freely offer me a drink, food and 
cigarettes; but I must not ask you for sixpence, and if you offer it 
me, I am offended. Yes, money is a great mystery. Only one race 
understands it. 

There is something sinister about money. It flows around us like 
water in an English August; yet it is sacrosanct. It is so unstable 
that the bright sun of credit will melt it into thin air; but the guns. 
of war will bring it out of the sky like rain. Yet it is as hard as rock; 
the irreducible minimum of social necessity; to-day a collection of 
figures on paper trom which a puff of opinion will blow off the 
noughts, to-morrow a handful of hard coins wherewith to build 
the only barrier that will stand between us and ignominy. 

Money is so commonly the measure we unconsciously apply to 
men that he who speaks of it critically will ke quickly “sized up.” 
The shrewd never tell of their own. “Put money in thy purse,” 
says Iago; and we take his advice, as secretly as possible. Income : 
tax communications are strictly private, and what a marr is 
“worth” is divulged only at his death. Rate money higher than 
wisdom, and in the world of men you will pass unreproved; for 
money is the token of civilised self-preservation, and fear insists 
upon the first law of nature. So money has a permanent place in 
all our thoughts. Our social roots are in money; no one can be 
allowed to live without it. We are tied to money. Itis the shore to 
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which every human craft is anchored, and will remain anchored 
~ until mankind has learnt the greatest lesson histcry can teach it— 
how to. live by a more spiritual means of exchange. 

A large measure of disregard for money is one of the few things 
fools and wise men have in common; but they have it between 
them with this difference, that whereas wise mati have a higher 
sense of value, fools have none at all. The task of the wise is to 
make the object of their higher esteem apparent, so that in the 
eyes of all men the regard for money will go by default. And this 
is difficult, because the object of their higher esteem is life itself, 
which is indefinable. The value of life we can only appreciate 
obliquely: the value of money is immediate and direct. So the 
money-bird in the hand is esteemed above the living-bird in the 
- bush. The task of wisdom is to teach men to love and enjoy what 
they cannot grasp. | 

The atts provide us with the wise man’s talisman. They 
proclaim consistently the higher value, and they constitute the 
only activity of man that does this consistently. Science does not 
proclaim the value of life any more than it proc.aims the value of 
money, though pure science may be almcst an art. But pure 
science would soon die were it not for tke kuman sustenance 
constantly given to it by applied science; for knowledge is in 
itself, strictly speaking, valueless: to be humanly appreciable it 
must be made serviceable. Art, on the other hand, is directly 
appreciable. Its worth lies in its assertion of the walue of life above 
all other values. Art cannot be bought, for its value is beyond 
money in the sense that it is beyond the valuation money is 
capable of making. Therefore to appreciate art is to take the 
first step towards a world in which men will live by a more 
spiritual means of exchange than money. The farmer who loves 
to grow corn for its own sake has taken this step. Anything 
appreciated for its own sake destroys the money-value. This 
explains’ the truth of Blake’s aphorism: “Where any view of 
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money exists art cannot be carried on.’ 

Of course the idea of living al a more spiritual means of 
exchange than money is highly romantic: it has never been done— 
at least, not successfully for any length of time., But zhe idea 
persists in spite of experience, and its persistence is prophetic. 
Sooner or later we shall have to translate it from the region of 
romance to the world of fact, or the idea will poison us. The 
perpetual rule of life by money life will not.endure. 

That is really what Shakespeare was saying in The Merchant 
of Venice—his most often misinterpreted play. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch* regards it as a heartless fairy tale. This seems a 
heartless opinion, for it is undoubtedly a romantic comedy of 
heart’s desire, designed to throw the life-value and the money- 
value into the strongest possible contrast. 

A play that ends where it begins, in a world in which good- 
fellowship is the ruling principle. The only currency these 
Venetians understand is the currency of friendship where he who 
has is debtor to him who has not, where the only enemy is the 
man who will not accept such currency but exalts a lower meed 
of worth and sanctifies it in the name of justice. He is the enemy 
because the gratification of his desires would drag life back from a 
civilised to a comparatively barbaric state. He is the enemy 
because he would check the free flow of money, which should 
move as healthfully as blood in the human body, and by the 
incision of usury play the vampire. Shylock is a symbol of the 
Mammon that can only be served by the negation of God; to 
sentimentalise him, after the modern fashion, is not merely to 
damage but to destroy the action of the play. Shakespeare made 
him human and so pointed the way to his redemption; but he left 
him inhuman as well, and thereby showed a subtlety and a truth 
to life which he emphasised again in the character of Iago. 


* Shakespeare's Workmanship by Sir A. Quiller Couch (Cansbrige University Press) 
5s. net. 
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Money is to-day what Shylock was to the world of Venice— 
the forbidding aspect, the dark principle, the shadow in the sun, 
the`grim necessity. Its logic is inhuman. It ^as principle, but its 
principle is ingufficient for the flexibility af human life. The 
problem is how to circumvent it without destroying the founda- 
tions of justice. "And the answer is, by compelling it to the strictest 
interpretation of its own logic. 

That was how Portia solved the problem. She took the Jew 
at his word and kept him to it. “A verbal quibble?” Not at all; on 
the contrary, the turning upon itself of the weapon of logic 
basely misused in its attack upon life. And Shylock was convinced 
by the only means that would carry convicticn. 

By such a piece of strict rationalisation. would money be 
convinced to-day. ‘Realise your wealth,’ said Portia. “Liquidate 
it in the open court. If you cannot do this, your inability disproves 
your claim. There is no entity in money. Even as flesh is mingled 
with blocd, so inseparably and inextricably is this, for which 
you claim a sovran right, woven in the fibres of life? Compel 
money to be strictly honest, and it will lose its power to terrorise. 
Confine it to the work of exchange, and it will lose its power to 
beget. For money that breeds is the anoma-y: in the act it has 
assumed an attribute of the creature, and when its life is threatened 
what can it do but seek compensation in fesi? 

The theme of The Merchant is the interdependence of human 
beings in civilised society—an inviolable interdependence. This 
is the idea that Shylock outrages. It appears most obviously in the 
Trial Scene where a man stands wholly dependent upon a woman. 
It is shown in Portia’s dependence upon her father’s will, her 
maid’s cheerfulness, and Bassanio’s love. It runs like a thread 
through the play showing itself in the depeadence of Bassanio 
upon Antonio, of Gratiano upon his friends, of Old Gobbo 
upon Launcelot, of Lorenzo upon Jessica, even of Shylock upon 


his daughter and his friend, and in the dependence of all of them 
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upon favour and zircumstance. All the sympathetic characters 
are shown as living in happy human interdependence. On them 
the sun of fortune shines in the end : they come to weal. All who 
arrogate to themselves wealth or merit (not only Shylcck, but 
the braggart Princes o: Morocco and Aragon) come to woe. 

The play is a romantic allegory. i 


“If we press the Odyssey, Paradise Lost, even The Ring and the 
Book, as if we press Bluebeard, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood— 
they are almost always true to imagination, usually to emotion, 
seldom to fact. Circe in fact no more turned the companions of 
Odysseus into swine than Cinderella’s godmother turned the 
pumpkin into a gilt coach; Satan never addressed that speech of his 
to the fiends in council: at any rate there were no reporters present. 
And likely enouga Mammon followed Belial with a plain ‘Hear, hear;’ 
content, like many another eminent financier, to let a clever youngster 
do his sophistry ‘or him. Nay, if we take The Faerie Queene or The 
Pilgrims Progre-s, or any great allegory, ancient or modern, what 
have we but a naxed, deliberate, and successful attempt to inculcate 
truth by narratingthat which neverhappened and never could happen.” 


The passage is taken from Q’s essay in praise of Cymbeline. 
He would little think of applying it to The Merchant of Venice, 
for The Merchant <airly sticks in his gizzard. Among his delightful, 
judicious and apt appreciations—full of the humour of sound 
proportion and graced by a spirit of delight that reflects the soul 
of Shakespeare—only The Merchant comes in for double- 
damnation. “He tailed to find any heart in it’—a play written 
from the heart, it defence of the heart, and in which the heart 
alone triumphs! Antonio, who wears a suggestion of the cloak of 
Prospero, gets caled “an experienced man of business;” and of 
these faithful friencls and lovers he says “every one of the Venetian 
dramatis personae is either a ‘waster’ or a ‘rotter’ or both, and 
cold-hearted at that.” Bassanio, that typical Elizabethan courtier, 
is just “a predatory young gentleman” who takes “a two to one 
chance against him;” and “the pound. of flesh and the caskets are 
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monstrous and incredible.” 

Well, it just depends whether you look upon tnem as fact or 
allegory. Sir Arthur has denied his own precept. There is a 
harmony in The Merchant of Venice too fine for us to hear while 
the muddy vesture of economic security doth grossly close us in; 
it is a harmony such as criticism in the opulent nineteenth century 

was not likely to hear. Can we hear it? Perhaps not. But 

Shakespeare trusted to an audience so romantic at heart and so ad- 
venturous in spirit that it could readily imagine a world in which 
the principle of avarice might, without pity, be ziven leave to 
hang itself, and another world, foreshadowed in the closing 
scene, wherein the principle of friendship inspires such exquisite 
concord heaven and earth are constrained to join in the 
marriage-making. 


More Sayings of the Monch 


“I considered that I was a friend and ally of France when I 
subscribed to her Five per cent Loan, issued in England, and 
handed over from my bankers £31. 155. in gold oa the promise 
that France would repay £39. 14s. on a given date.” 

An indignant letter-writer to the “Daily Express.” 


“He was generally anti-European, ferociously anti-English, 
and scornfully and grossly anti-Christ . . stamped on the 
chivalry of the great Charlemagne . . . Blond Beast. . .” 

From a description of Nietzsche in a letter to the 
“Morning Post.” 


JACK COMMON 


Nineteen 


HEN the curtain went down on the mst act of La 

Bohéme they stood up immediately, glad to escape the 
discomfort of a gallery seat and eager, too, to take a last look 
down at the little glimmering stage below where the performers 
now assembled to take their applause. That last glance was a sort 
of seal upon the night’s entertainment, fixing it in the memory. 
There stood Mimi arisen from her deathbed but with the romance 
of her pathetic end still about her; and Rodolphe whom one does 
not love so well but who gains our sympathies at the last; and 
Colline the friend we all wish for. Romantic trinity, bowing 
themselves out of their parts before the dim-lit house and the 
rolling plaudits. 

He stood straight, gazing at the stage but dissociating himself 
from the applause which, being too voluminous, affected him 
with a sort of shyness for the actors. She leaned forward and 
rested an arm on him to balance. He was proud to be her support. 
This was his first love, and he was nineteen. 

Then, hurrying so as not to be caught by the igieual anthem, 
she gathered her things and they began moving along the aisle 
picking a way among people’s knees and orange peel. Just as they 
reached the gangway the lights flashed on; the strange multitude 
of applauding shapes and white faces became an ordinary crowd 
of clothes, and spectacles, and limbs; and the introductory rumble 
of the anthem began. But Ella and he were safe through the door- 
way and among the advance contingent tripping down the stairs 


- for the exit. 


The theatre opened on a windy, silent side-street in which was 
a row of taxis, and a white globe of electric light with “‘Gentle- 
men” printed on it over an underground lavatory. Beside the 
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taxis stood three heavily-clothed men like Cossacks waiting for 
fares. 

Ella shivered and fastened her little fox about her neck. He was 
lighting a cigarette against the wind and when he had finished she 
tucked her arm in his and they hurried off to -he tram-stop. 

“Q-oh, it’s “cold,” she shivered, as they awaited the dilatory 
tram, which was just turning the bend in the road, losing its lights, 
while the trolley shot blue sparks, then steacying like a SHE and 
blazing forth again. “But wasn’t it good?” 

“Fine. Miles better than Butterfly. Better stery.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? love that last scene. She’s < splendid Mimi. I’m 
so glad we went.” 

“Here we are,” said he, as the tram ground -ts brakes and the 
line of windows with the dummy faces came1o-est. 

They pushed among the group of passengers, mounted the 
steps, and shoved along the gangway. There was only one seat 
which she took, while he grabbed a strap and swayed to the jolt of 
starting. 

They did not talk on the journey, partly because of the diffi- 
culty of bending down, but mainly because ha was a little shy of 
talking to her before strangers. He was imm=nsely proud to be 
seen with her, to have a sweetheart and travel delightfully paired, 
but he was so new to it all that he was not sure he knew how to 
behave, and to talk would subject him to the critizism of these dis- 
tantly malevolent passengers. This young men next to him, for 
instance, had a contemptuous glance and obviously thought Aim- 
self much more capable of entertaining a pretty 2irl. 

She was pretty; a dark fluff of hair curled oa her cheek and 
through it one could just see the delicate shell o? her ear. Oh, to 
be witty and keep her always laughing, or to be masterful, or 
admirable, so that one did not feel so uncertain about her affec- 
tion! How is it that people in books find it so 2asy to make love, 
and one’s acquaintances never confess any difficulty, yet oneself 
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is such an awful fool that any conversation comes easier than the 
language of the heert. But then to Ella you couldn’t say made-up 
things, and however much your heart ached no words came but 
stupid ones. 

The tram-whee's ground on a steep bank and set up along 
moan. Six great windows of a draper strolled blankly dy. Ella 
looked up and smied. It was time to get off. 

- The tram-lines shone in the light of a great moon which lit the 
roofs so plainly ycu could count the tiles and watch the shadows 
of thinning smoke from the chimney-pots waver there. But the 
other side of the -oad was a black wedge of shadow and in it a 
policeman was stending. Past him they hurried, not meeting his 
eye, the eye of the law. Ella stooped to avoid the wind. 

“Oh, dear, dear! Aren’t you cold? Come, let’s hurry.” 

“It’s healthy weather, Ella. A splendid night, I think. Look at 
that moon. Isn’t i: marvellously bright?” 

“Tt is a beauty; you can see the mountains on it. Wouldn’t like 
to live there, though.” 

Wouldn’t yoa? Why not? Just you and I, Ella. With a moon 
to ourselves. I th-nk it would be wonderful.” 

“Silly, you’re making me shiver. It would be so cold up there.” 

“Td keep you warm.’ 

“Would you? I wish you would come along to our shop then. 
It’s been freezing in there to-day. And Miss Hales would have the 
window dressed as usual. How would you like to stand by a cold 
shop-window with the draught from the door cutting through « 
you? Miss Hales never notices the cold. She’s so cold-hearted her- 
self it doesn’t make- -any impression on her. You know, Miss 
Carter’s hands aze in a terrible state with chilblains and Old Hard- 
as-nails, that’s what Belle calls her, caught sight of them. to-day, 
she says, “Look at your hands, Miss Carter, can’t you do some- 
thing about them?’ Belle says, ‘Well, Miss Hales, it’s the con- 
stant hot water, they never-get a chance to heal.’ Halzsie wasn’t 
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taking the hint. She says, ‘I’ve cleaned plenty of windows in my 
_ time and I never had hands like those. You must see about them. 
The sight of them is enough to drive customers out of the shop.’ 
Belle came across to me and whispered, “No, and I never had a 
face like hers. Something’s got to suffer; Pm g'ed it’s only my 
hands.’ Belle’s a scream; if she wasn’t there, I d¢ a’t think I could 
stick it. And she'll be leaving in a few months’ time.” 

“Will she?” said he, thinking of other matters. 

Yes, her boy has got a good job now and tkey will be getting 
married soon as he has saved enough.” 

He was thinking as he watched her bright face how curions 
it was that she took so much delight in relating the trivialities of 
the day, wasting the time precious to them which might be given 
to more significant conversation. Perhaps it was because he did 
not take the lead forcibly enough. Or was her love of a lighter, 
less-absorbing sort? 

They turned the corner of her street and the usual little panic 
assailed him. The distance was so short to her door and some- 
times she disappeared behind it after a brief gocdnight. ‘That left 
his evening pitiably truncated. What he wanted was a long pause 
in the shop doorway nearby, where he might hold her close to 
him, inhaling her fragrance, and taste the desirable no-taste-at-all 
of her lips. He walked in silence until they came to the doorway. 
Then he put his arm round her waist and said, “Let us stay in here 
to say goodnight.” | 

“No,” she whispered, resisting, “It’s late and ~’m so cold.” 

“But Pll keep you warm. Just for a minute or two, Ella.” 

“No longer, mind,” she whispered. 

He caught his heel against the door and the noise startled him, 
it was so loud. Then he wedged an elbow intc the corner and 
brought her close to him. He kissed her and felt full of pity be- 
cause her lips were so cold. 


“Poor little thing. Poor little Ella.” 
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But she pushed sim off to arrange a strand of her hair which 
had escaped and wes blowing about her cheek.. 

“Are you warmer now,” he whispered. 
~ “Not very.” ° 

“Tt is sheltered in here. Keep close and’ you will goon be warm.’ 

“But you are sh:vering.” 

“Tt is because I love you, Ella,” he said, confused, and trying to 
stop it. 

“Silly,” she said 

He kissed her again. 

Then she drew aer head away and looked over the silent road- 
way. He didn’t know what to say next, he was so glad to have her 
close like that, and so aware that something should be said and 
that he should kiss her again and again many times, and that . 
kissing was no use either. The moonlight lay on the pavement 
and on the cobbles beyond the pavement, a strange silent light. À 
In the quiet, little things stood out like gems and were distinct. 
There were black: streaks of frozen water in the gutters, and be- 
tween the cobbles tiny wedges of shadow; a piece of paper flut- 
tered but could not get away from. the middle of the road, or 
“would it not have sailed upward to the moon like a great white 
moth? i | 

His back was turned to the street and all he could see was the 
angle of the shop window, an oval flaw in the glass sparkling, and 
a dusty pyramid >f cigarette packets with a dead spider on one of 
the ledges. It was better to look at her; to watch the white curve of 
her cheek against the fur and her eyelids fluttering when she had 
stared too long. 

“Wouldn’t it be splendid, Ella, if we could go away to-night, 
and wake up to-morrow ina village miles away. Or, outside a vil- 
lage, a little cottage of our own. A little cottage on a slope with 
trees and fields al in front of it, and a river below where we could 


go for walks. And hurry back at night, run up the hill end have a 


\ 
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big fire burning. You would look so pretty in the firelight.” 

She looked up at him curiously, and he kissed her. 

“Do you love me, Ella?” | 

“Yes,” . ° 8 

“Wouldn’t that be better than working in a shop?” 

“Rather. I’d miss Belle though. PI miss her when she gets mar- 
ried. Do you think she’s in too much of a hurry?” 

“Eh? I don’t know,” said he, taken aback. 

“I don’t believe in long engagements though. Do you?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, pursuing his own though: and impatient of 
the interruption. “There are so many marvellous places to live in. 
Pd love to take you round the world. If we could set off to- 
morrow——” | 

Just then a church-clock struck; its distant boom rippled over 
all the moonlit roofs. He held her closer. 

“No, I must go. Half-past eleven.” 

“One more kiss.” ` 

She held up her face. Her lips were warm. 

“There! Let me go now.” 

He released her. They left the shop doorway, and a few paces 
further on she gave him her hand and said “Good-bye.” 

He said, “Good-bye, Ella. See you to-morrow night.” 

While he strode awkwardly over the cobbles, self-conscious 
lest she were looking after him, her door banged and simultane- 
- ously a cat nearby set up a long wail. In the following quiet he 
could hear the ring of his footsteps echoing up the sleep-bound 
houses and the gas-lamp on the corner singing te itself through a 
defective mantle. | | 

He was very much in love; so much that he was unaware what 
` it was that had come to him, for this emotion caught him up be- 
yond analysis, and he did not in the odd ecstasy remember the 
creature he had been. The strains of La Bohème, which echoed in 
his ears once more now that he was alone, reminced him how sad 
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a thing love is, and the memory of Ella’s bright little face looking 
out on to the cold street seemed to confirm it, Why was the plea- 
sure he got from her company such an unhappy one? The tender- 
ness he felt hurt h-m, and seemed unreasonable. Perhaps it was 
because he was a poor creature tragically incomplete. 

For instance, every fellow he met told tales of his conquests. 
“Out with a wench last night,” they said. “Had a good time. She 


was a hot piece of goods.” And he never spoke of Ella to anyone. | 


Did girls talk like that among themselves? Well, she didn’t. No. 
He reached the nill leading down to his own suburb, and from 
the trees of the park on the other side of the road a trail of smoke 
came. Winter leaves burning. The pleasant smell of wood-smoke 
scattered his thouzhts as he looked through the trees to a wide 
field of frosted grass. Above it the air was crystalline and one 
could feel the silent penetration of the moon’s rays. One could 
imagine them raining down, a silent fall of electric radiance 


throughout the night, falling on roof-tiles and sheltered sleepers 


for the most part, but here and there on unprotected lovers 


making a miserab-e retreat from romance and beauty. 
It was absurd that Ella and he should part and go the ways of 
office and shop. Suppose they had caught a train to London now, 


or—well, why nct London?—and were even now sitting together. 


by a train-window watching the silvered leagues slip away. And 
if they had a little house to live in—no hotels—what an adventure 
sitting by the fire would be! Then when they drew the curtains 
and looked out a: the frost-rimed roofs, for once it would not’be 
on distance that separated them but on a world easily shut out. 


Easily shut ouz, he repeated mentally as he felt for hjs latchkey. ` 


- His bedroom was chilly and the tick of the clock reminded him 
of the oncoming morrow. Fortunately he was always quick at 
undressing and in a moment or two his trousers were iclded over 
the bedrail, a chair pulled silently close to the bed, his cigarettes, 
matches and the -lock placed on the chair, and he jumped into bed. 


ij 
| 
: 
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Slowly his body warmed; presently iv was safficiently warm for 
him to forget about it. He closed his eyes and soon the pale roses 
of the wallpaper which the moon had robbed cf colour faded from . 
his mind, and the endless problem of Ella came tc occupy him 
again. And again. His thoughts ran in a sor: of rhythm: first a 
dream of what they might do together, and h= do for her; then a 
memory of what she had said or how she had looked; then a 
feeling of shame at his omission to be alert end witty or enter- 
taining, and of reproach for being a fool and an incompetent; then . 
again the happy dream. 

When this had gone on as long as he could stand it, ie got up 
„and lit a cigarette. The room was brilliant wita moonlight; it ran 
in a rippling line along the folds of the curtains, and plunged silver 
in the mirror of the dressing-table; but the moon itself was now 
out of view. He stepped over to the window ard stocd in his shirt 
looking out. 

Was Ella sleeping or did she too think of her love? As he stared 
out at the chimney-pots and the bright shield bove them, he re- 
membered her standing in the doorway. Ske saic, “Do you 
believe in long engagements?” Odd things she askec. He nipped 
the end of his cigarette and sprang back into ted. 

Half-a-mile away in a smaller, cosier room the creamy bars of 
light which broke through a latticed blind lay on a coverlet and 
on the face of Ella. She was sleeping. She had been zsleep for an 


hour. 


è, 


OSBORNE DOBELL 
What is Ugliness? Da | i Ka 


NCE upon a'time there was an essayist, who considered 
himself rather a good essayist, and who was asked by one 
of his friends to define ugliness. He wanted to write an essay to 
satisfy mankind, end, what was more difficult, to satisfy himself. 
So he took up his 2en and thought (he always thought he-ter with 
a pen in his hand because he was an essayist); he wrote “What is 
Ugliness” at the top of a sheet of paper and came to the conclusion 
that the best thinz tc do was to write a parable. And this is the 
parable he wrote — 

Once upon a time, soon after the Great War, there were three 
travellers in the Fyrenees. One was an artist, a tall, lear: man with 
thin sandy hair aad a weedy beard. He wore khaki shor:s, a shirt 
open.at the neck and an old house-colour scarf which ke had won 
for running; he was so proud of this scarf that he never went ` 
without it, even when it made him so hot that he nearly expired. 
He carried his personal luggage (which consisted of dirty silk 
pyjamas, a toothorush and a bottle of fruit-salts), together with 
some sketching apparatus which he seldom used, in a rucksack on 
his back. He travelled on foot. The next traveller was a poet. He 
was disgustingly fat and rather dirty, but had a jovial face and a 
sense of humour. He carried his luggage (several notebooks, 
some pencils and a foul pipe) in his pockets, and rode upon a 
mule which had started the journey as fat and dirty as its rider, 
but by this time was considerably thinner and far dirtier. The 
third member of the party was a youth who was a genius (or so he 
said). He was neither an artist nor a poet, nor, so far as we can 
discover, anything else. He envied the artist’s beard, out, being 
unable to grow one himself, shaved very publicly every day and 
said that he had always thought beards unhygienic. His luggage 
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(which included evening-dress, a new suit, cleen shirts and a silk 
dressing-gown) was carried in a trunk, whick was carried by a 
‘train. He rode an ass for reasons of economy ‘oz so he said). 
These three travellers descended a valley into France and 
stopped at a small town for a time. It chancec that there was a fair 
in the town which the poet insisted on visiting (he wanted to go 
on a roundabout); the artist said he would come with him to look 
for “types”; and the youth went too. When tkey got inside, the 
man would not let the poet go on a roundabott as he was afraid 
it might break, so the poet, to cheer himself up, went into a queer 
little place at one end of the fair, and his companions went too. 
here they found some of those bendy mirrors that make you 
nòk all funny. The artist was not really interested, and the youth 
_ (who liked mirrors, but not the sort that make you look funny) 
was rather disgusted; but the poet thorougkly enjoyed himself. 
The one that makes you look thin made him look quite handsome, 
and the one that makes you look stout made him look excruciat- 
ing. That evening, after a meal, they were al s-tting smoking in 
the inn, the artist a cigar, the poet his pipe and the youth a Russian 
cigarette, when the poet suddenly chuckled. The others took no 
- notice,—they had got used to that sort of thing. So he said, “How 
funny | looked in those mirrors”; the youth replied sourly, “Not , 
funny—ugly”; and the artist said, rather unkindly, “I should 
have said he was less ugly in them than in teal life.” Then the 
youth, who liked philosophical discussions, szid, “Well, anyway, 
what is ugliness?” The poet grunted, knocked out his pipe, and 
said, “To answer that, my boy” (he always addressed the youth 
as “my boy,” because he knew it annoyed him), “I must tell you 
a parable.” And before the others could stop hira he began:— 
Once upon a time, about a thousand years ago, there were three 
travellers in these mountains. One was an emperor in disguise, 
who-rode on a white ass. He was in disguise because he had lost 
his empire, and he didn’t want everybody to know that he was an 
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emperor and point at him and say, “Look, there’s an emperor 
without an empire.” But you could tell he was an empercr all the 
same, because in tose days emperors looked like emperors. ‘The 
two others were kis troubadour and his wizard., Anyone could 
tell which was wh.ch, because the wizard wore a tall, cor.ical hat, 
© which in those days was a symbol of wisdom, though it has 
recently fallen into disrepute and had its symbolism reversed. 
The troubadour wasn’t much good really because he always sang 
melancholy songs. but this may have been because he hadn’t got 
an ass like the others, and had to walk. The wizard was always , 
falling into trances, and whenever he fell into a trance he fell off 
his ass, and the others had to wait for him to come round again. 
And when he came round he had always discovered something; 
but it was always something that was probably untrue and anyway 
irrelevant, like, “the earth does not go round the sun, neither the 
sun round the earth, but they both go round a common centre; 
and that is where we shall go when we die; the side near the sun is 
hot and known as ‘Hell,’ and the side near the earth is cold and 
known as ‘Heaven’; and as the earth and sun go round, so Heaven 
and Hell go round, so that no one is ever in either for very long 
at a time.” 

One day the travellers stopped to rest by a stream; and on 
glancing into the stream they saw their reflections all jiggly, 
because the water flowed over the rocks so fast. The emperor 
cursed the stream, for he said it made him look ugly; but the 
troubadour said. “Not ugly—funny.” “Anyway,” said the 
wizard, “what is ugliness?” “To answer that, old man,” said the 
troubadour (he zlways called the wizard “old man” because he 
knew it annoyed him), “I must tell you a parable.” And before 
the others could stop him, he began:— 

Once upon a time, about a thousand years ago, there were 
three travellers. They were all very wise and rode on camels. 
They wore appropriate clothes for wise men on camels, and were 
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riding westwards from Thibet or somewhere like that, and follow- 
. ing a star. They all looked so similar that it was difficult to tell 
which was which, and anywayit didn’t matter much for they were 
all wise; so people just called them the Three Wise Men and didn’t 
bother about distinguishing between them. When they had 
stopped for tHe night, it was their custom to discuss some very 
fundamental question until they fell asleep, which they usually 
did before they reached any conclusion. 

One night they had stopped at an oasis, and after the meal they 
were sitting round, gazing pensively into the clear waters bub- 
bling up out of the sand, and waiting for tke discussion to start 
(which it usually seemed to do of its own accord). They saw the 
reflections of the stars in the water and noticed how they appeared 
to wobble about. “I wonder why it is,’ remarked one,. “that 
Nature is treacherous to herself by making one beautiful sight 
appear ugly when reflected in another. Can it be that the earth is 
jealous of the sky?” The second wise man replied, “Do you really 
think that reflection ugly? What exactly do you mean by “ugly?” 
The first was silent for a time and then said, “When I used the 
word ‘ugly’ I intended to convey the idea thar one of its attributes 
was that quality which men have agreed to call ‘ugliness.’ ” 
“But what is that quality?” objected the second, and, the first 
again falling silent, the third, and wisest, of the travellers said, 
“I do not know what ugliness is.” “And thet,” said the trouba- 
dour, “is the end of my parable, since I don’t know what it is 
either.” “And that,” said the poet, “is the end of my parable, 
since I don’t know what it is either.” And that, wrote the essayist 
sadly, i is the end of my essay, since I don’ t know what it is either. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
T he Empress of Jazz l 


N.a year of casual visits to theatres and cinemas, only one ex- 
perience stands out as having the pure recreative quality: the 
- dancing of Josephine Baker, who stars at the Casino de Paris and 
who is rumoured to be coming to London this winter. Everyone 
who can should go to see her. “Tout Paris,” her enemies have 
chanted, “‘s’affole du derrière d'une négresse”; but-““Tout Paris” 
on this occasion shows better taste than those superior folk who 
think that there is something necessarily dirty in an almost nude 
negress exhibiting her hind-quarters: In Vienna her visit provoked 
riots, and that is understandable, for her half wild yet sweetly 
tame demeanour and her innocent extravagance are positively 
explosive amid the tawdry luxury and tired salaciousness of the 
typical cosmopolitan musical “show.” 

She came to Paris some years ago, unknown, with an American 
negro revue and in a short time she was established as the figure- 
head and symbol of Parisian entertainment, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Spinelly and Mistinguett. Her equipment consists of a 
pleasant and fairly strong voice (which is capable of going right 
off the note), a remarkable coiffure (achieved by means of a 
preparation now called “Bakerfix,” which makes her blue-black 
hair adhere to her skull like the china hair of a Dutch doll and 
gives it the soapy glister of shellac), the companionship cf a small 
cheetah, and her body. As soon as she discards her pink ostrich 
feathers and muslin draperies and reveals her faintly coffee- 
coloured, almost white limbs, you recognize that she has some 
quality that makes her, in the strict sense of the word, incom- 
parable. 

The most graceful dancer, the most beautiful “Show girl,” are 
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to her as a shapely carriage-horse to a wild zebra, or, if the fantasy 
may be allowed, as sweet lemonade to clear water. She moves 
with a liquid, savage, innocent freedom -hat makes the most 
grotesque poses, with bent knees and elbows, or stiff legs and pro- 
truded hind quarters, seem fresh and funny. Her build suggests 
rather those figures on Greek vases with unnaturally long and 
tapering thighs and c. Ives than the anatomy of normal sculpture. 
Her eyes are large anu certainly not inexpressive; yet there seems 
an indefinable barrier between what they express and what we 
should expect. When she winks or makes eyes or expresses 
astonishment, we know what she means, yet there is a suggestion 
of mindlessness, detachment, behind it. 


Her success may possibly be a symptom of decadent modern 
taste—the nostalgia of the primitive; negro sculpture; the blood- 
pulsing rhythms of jazz—but she herself is certa-nly not decadent. 
With her loose, free movements and her stronz, springy joints, 
Josephine, “T’Impératrice du Jazz,” is a thing of almost unnatural 
naturalness and. beauty. 

R. R. 


Majesty 
. “History has swept on in its majestic course since 1918...” 
said Mr. Edward Marjoribanks, M.P. (Eastbourne), in the 
Daily Express for 4th August. 


“ I gave “er one look, and then I swep’ cat.” 
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Create the Aniishesis 3 


SPRIGHTL'? PA PR has jidiy —_ started in the 

Times by a lecter from Mr. Bernard Shaw on Russian’ Com- 
munism. The letter, I should’ say, was characteristic of Mr. Shaw 
at his worst; and a curiously belated Mr. Shaw at that. This odd 
epistle ends: 

“To call them (-he Russians) religious, and the Third Inter- 
national a Catholic Church, seems to them a Shavian joke, as it 
may seem to some of our own Catholics a Shavian blasphemy. . 

I refer both sides to-the saying of Father Keegan in John Bulls 
Other Island: Ever jest is an earnest in the womb of Time.” 

This one has been so long delivered that it is now well past 
infancy: indeed, almost adolescent. The quasi-religious devotion 
of the Russian Conmunist to his ideal is a commonplace, as Mr. 
Ernest Barker promptly pointed out. 

But one letter, unkindly printed in small type, goes to the root 
of the matter. It is from Canon Oliver Quick—one of our most 
admirable theolog.ans. In this matter he is an admirable con- 
troversialist. Here is the letter: 


“It is a pity thet Mr. Bernard Shaw still labours under the Victor- 
ian delusion that what he says will be regarded as so blasshemous 
and shocking tha: he need not trouble to think out his case or carry 
his case or carry his arguments to their logical conclusion. No 
doubt it may be very true that Communism on the Russian model 

- represents an extreme and amazingly successful reaction, not only 
against the economic system which has had such disastrous resylts 
in Western Eurcpe, but also against the ideals which have in part 
helped to create that system and in part also have condemned it. 
The system of irdividualism, based on the laws of monogamy, the 
family and privete property, is not completely separable from the 
notion of the absolute value of the individual; and that notion again 
can only be justified by a type of ethical peligion which involves 
some sort of beLef in eternal reality. Now Communism (if we are 
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to accept Mr. Shaw’s account of it, which is al. that matters for the 
present purpose) stands for the rejection of this whole connected sys- 
tem of ideas, Its rigorously enforced religion is the anti-religion which 

` , denies eternal reality in toto, and consequently makes the temporal 
survival, not of the.individual, but of the State, the only end of life. 
(Whether the individuals an future generations will or will not 
“secure Lappiness as a.result of this survival does not affect the point.) 
_ Action then becomes ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ ‘right’ or ‘wrong,’ solely 
in so far as it is a means to this end. Therefore, what we call morality 
vanishes altogether. If the action of an individual tends to endanger 
the survival of the Communistic State, then, and then only, he must 
‘disappear.’ It is meaningless to ask whether to kill him is ethically 
right or wrong—we can only ask whether it is the most efficient 
means to preserve the State, or else possibly a blunder. In the same 
way, if an individual’s views or beliefs are opposed to Communism, 
it is irrelevant to consider their truth; the question is solely whether 
it is not expedient to stamp them out. 

“If such are the principles on which Communists act, their whole 
philosophy is a biological pragmatism which destroys not only the 
economic individualism, which in its extreme form has been 
challenged by all the best European thought since Plato, but also 
the whe ole doctrine of spiritual values by which Platonism and 
Christianity have moulded the ideals of our Western world. Com- 
munism in principle i is seeking to convert hurran society into some- 
thing which resembles an infinitely more complicated and efficient 
ants’ nest or beehive, where each particular ant or bee is not an 
individual at all but merely a link in the chain which constitutes a 
surviving community. Is this really the goal to which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw would have us tread his Fabian way? I cannot believe it. But 
it is indeed a serious issue with which we are confronted; and Mr. 
Shaw, for all his jests and blasphemies, must help to direct us one 
way or the other.” 


That, it seems to me, is an absolutely just account of the 
philosophy implicit in the present system of government in 
“Russia. Whether or not it is consciously present in the minds of 
Stalin and his associates is another question and not a very 
important one. 
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None the less the issue is not between “the ie of spiritual 
values by which Platonism and Christianity have: moulded the 
ideals of the Western world” and a negation of ‘those spiritual 
values. The negation exists clearly enough, in Russia. Where 
shall we look for the assertion? We might say, for the purposes of 
argument, that it is to be found in the Catholic Church. And that 
is the form in waich many modern writers, particularly in France, 
are fond of envisaging the opposition. It is schematically attrac- 
tive, but no more. Catholicism and Russian Communism are 
indeed enemies; but they do not in fact enc unter one another. In 
spite of its seeming strength, Catholic Christianity is in decay. 

What interests me ‘particularly is that Canon Quick himself 
cannot positively say where the spiritual values of Platonism and 
Christianity are now embodied. He has no direct and immediate - 
answer to the question: What is the alternative, or rather the real 
opposition, to Russian Communism? He regards this as an un- 
solved problem, and not—as we would expect—one to which the 
answer is obvious and foregone. For this dubiety, I respect him. 
This dubiety, I should say, is common at the present time to all 
conscious men: among whom I do not reckon Mr. Shaw. He 
“must help to direct us one way or the other,” says Canon Quick. 
He ought to be helping, it is true; but he is incapable of so doing. 

Russian Communism is a symbol, not an’example to the West. 
It is a symbol because it is based on a complete denial of tran- 
scendentalism; it is not an example, because it is based on an in- 
complete and palpably false materialism. The philosophy of > 
Russian Communism, as Canon Quick truly says, is a iological 
pragmatism. And that is disastrous: so humanly disastrous that I 
take it upon me to prophesy that Russian Communism will not 
survive for very long in its present form. It will evolve into 
something essentially different, perhaps peaceably, perhaps 
catastrophically. Biological pragmatism can endure as the basis of 
the Russian system precisely so long as Russia, in the biological 
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sense, lags kehind the Western world; when Russia reaches an 
approximate biological equality with the West, its incomplete 
materialism will have to be completed. Then will be the crucial 
moment for the Russian experiment. I see not the faintest reason 
to suppose that the Russian leaders are in the least prepared for 
it. Assuredly they have more pressing concer.s: but unless they 
are prepared for it they will cut a very small figure indeed in 
human history. 

The business of those who understand that Russia is a symbol 
not an example to the West is to complete this incomplete 
materialism of Russia—is to find something :n place of the bio- 
logical pragmatism, which could become a rational philosophy 
only in Russia, by reason of her precise degree of economic and 
- social backwardness: to evolve (if I may use a word of my own 
coining) a metabiological pragmatism, which shall not mutilate 
human nature. There is really no fear of our reverting to biological 
pragmatism; we can recognise, some clearly, some dumbly and 
instinctively, what is apparently concealed from Mr. Shaw: 
namely that just as in some respects the Russian is an advance upon 
the Western system, in other and equally important respects it is 
a barbarous retrogression from Western achievement. The danger 
is that from a sort of mental inertia we shall not be prepared with . 
the true antithesis to Russian Communism when the moment, in 
. our destiny or theirs, or both together, comes for its manifesta- 
tion. The danger is that we shall slip back, in a sort of despair, into 
accepting an antithesis—such as that between Catholicism and 
Communism—which is schematically true, but creatively false: 
one which has merely a speculative and ghcestly reality. In other 
words, we have to create the antithesis to Russia: it is not given, it 
does not already exist, unless in potentiality in those who are 
conscious of the necessity for its creation. 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Ethics and Reality 
HAVE read with great interest the Editor’s and Mr. Murry’s. 


comments on my criticism of the Adelphi. They have left me, 
. however, with the conviction that there is little to be gained by 
carrying the discussion any further. But first of all lef me deal with 
two points raised by Mr. Murry in his article. 

In the first place he accuses me of having confused the issues 
by involving Neo-romanticism, the Adelphi, Mr. Edwards and 
himself in a comprehensive indictment. This’seems to me to be 
perfectly reasonable, and I willingly retract. 

In the second place he takes exception to my suggestion that 
he is among those who have reached religion along “the pathway 
of art.” Here again, I think that his objection is justified; I should 
have expressed myself with more caution. Actually, I should 
never dream of suggesting that the basis of his philosophy is not a 
direct experience of life; the notion would, indeed, be preposter- 
ous. What I meant to convey was that his intellectual background 
is pre-eminently that of the artist and the poet, rather than of the 
religious philosopher; it is literature rather than philosophy or 
theology which provides him with the material for presenting 
and developing his ideas. Manifestly this makes for a type of in- 
sight which cannot be too highly valued. But there are other 
insights, no less important, which are attained to by other roads. 
And I cannot help feeling that he tends to under-estimate their 
significance. | 

Turning now to the central problem of the relation of the 

“moral” to the “spiritual,” all one can usefully do, it would seem, 
-is to define as clearly as possible the basic issues involved, and 
leave it at that: 

Man lives at one and the same time in two different dimensions 
of existence. He is so constituted that he can apprehend an order 
of Reality in which all differences of good and evil are trans- 
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cended. This every imaginative person is bcund to recognise 
- (though there are certain philosophical dificulties: see The 
Prospects of Humanism, p. 212). But he is alive also in that other 


dimension in which the difference between good and evil is not 
merely “important” (in the sense that moral behaviour satisfies a 
certain biological urge, etc.), but absolutely a matter of life and 
death. For the more orthodox philosopher these two dimensions 
are equally significant for man. That is to say he would hold that 


“we know of no experience which is more vital than that of “right 


action;” there is nothing more central than the identification of 
the self with the gcod. 

Why man is called upon to live in this twofold relation to the 
universe is a mystery which must be accepted as being beyond 
our human comprehension. But any philosophy which is to be 
adequate to our experience must take it into account. It is not a 
question, as the Editor would have it, of “picking and choosing” 
between two opposing philosophies, but of framing a philosophy 
which shall do justice to the totality of the facts. 

If, however, a person does not accept the facts, there is nothing 
more to say. Most of us are disposed to believe that in seeking to 
change evil into good we are relating ourselves to the Real in the 
most intimate possible fashion. Mr: Murry, onthe contrary, would 
have it that those who feel thus have not yet attained to that 
“complete denudation of the ego” which is recessary for a com- 
plete spiritual emancipation, that they have refused to “‘die their 
death.” 

‚Which is in the right? Disputation is fruit.ess. It is a matter of 
following the deepest instincts in one’s being. Each must take his 
stand upon the most profound insight to which-he can attain. 
Which type of vision is the more discerning, time alone will show. 

LAWRENCE HYDE 


Intellect and Love 


HAVE followed with interest the discussion that has been carried 
on since July in the 4delpht between Messrs Hyde, Murry, Rees, 
Edwards and others; and it seems to me, if I: rightly understand the 
general tendency of the Adelphi, that the differing standpoints reveal a 
fissure which may profitably be driven deeper so as to lay bare the 
essential core of the problem. 
Common to all the disputants, as the starting point from which they 
reach opposite conclusions, is the attempt to know Reality by means 


_ of the faculties of Mind and Heart, but there has been, I consider, a’ 


serious confusion with regard to the functiors attributed to these'two 
faculties. A confusion which Mr. Rees has worse confounded by his 
appeal to Spinoza and Monism. I have grounds for thinking that I 
understand Rees’ point of view and I consider that the fact that “‘it is 
very hard:to explain except to those who already share it” is no excuse 
for those who. share it when they fail to make themselves clear. Not 
_thatT would claim to be able to elucidate sucha question in a few lines. 
Nevertheless I would like to clear up one.cr two points and offer 
‘ certain of my owr. conclusions which I have no space to develop here. 

The individual experiences himself, from the point of view of his 
ego, as an isolated entity. 

This ego created out of the universe, is posited by itself, as against 
the rest of the universe, in order to become conscious. _ 

Therefore the ego is a guestion-mark which imposes itself, demanding 
an answer; this is what is called the problem of consciousness. The 
ego isolates itself, in the perception of itself as an entity, and this 
isolated consciousness is the cause of the problem. ° 

Therefore the problem will never ke solved by any ego. It is for the 
ego, not to solve a problem but to dissolve its own isolated entity. 
This entity can only be dissolved by becoming fully self-conscious. To 
become fully self-conscious the individual has to detach himself from 
all the associations and dissociations which make his personality (The 
“T,”” the subject, even in animal life, associates itself with the objects of 
its desire and dissociates itself from them when it no longer wants them). 
The permanent associations and dissociations make what is called the 
“self.” For every permanent association——affeciive, intellectual, etc.— 
there is a corresponding dissociation; and this duality is the basis of 
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the notion that one is an entity. It prevents us from discovering thi 
Real. (“I” think, says the ego of itself, thus associating itself with th 
‘thought: “I” am; but to say this is to dream, for tris association means 
“I” dissociate myself from that which does noz chink; thus there is : 
duality, which means unconsciousness...) So-long as the ego is caugh 
in the mechanism of association-dissociation (which includes every 
dualism) it is not fully self-conscious; it conceives itself as an entity 
and this conception is based on the unconscious. 

Both the intellect and the love of a man who believes hirnself ar 
individual entity are based on the unconscious and therefore; insteac 
of helping him to discover reality, they reinforce his unconsciousness 

‘When the ego has freed itself from the play of association-dissocia. 
tion, that is, when the flame of self-consciousness has entirely destroyec 
the unconsciousness which feeds the notion of individual entity 
the entity no longer exists; man has no longer a centre of consciousness 
-he is Consciousness; or, more accurately, where there was.an ego ther 
is now Consciousness. A 1 

At the moment when the ego merges into the universal, the “ quiestior 
mark” of course disappears. There is no longer any problem. `` 

To arrive at this result, the two faculties of the ego—intelligence 
and love—must not be used for understanding the universe, or loving 
this man, that woman, humanity, God, and sc on; they must combine 
within the ego to illaminate it in all its recesses. 

But the ego seeks to prevent them from combining into a single 
beam, for when tkey do so they destroy tae antinomy by which ths 
ego lives. Thus the ego appears to have a self-destructive power; but it 
reality the faculties of intelligence and love do aot belong to the ego 
They are like two streams of a single river of life and the ego is merely 
a resistance in the current, like an island which divides it-into twc 
branches. 

, Therefore: the ego is not Life. It is opposed to Life. Therefore: Love 
as a means towards Consciousness, breaks down the permanen 
dissociations of the ego; and intelligence, as a means towards Con- 
sciousness, breaks down the permanent associations of the ego 

With the death of the ego its dissociation from the universal ceases 
(it is no longer isolated, it becomes Love) and the association with the 
universal ceases too (metaphysics disappear in Consciousness). 

Conclusions: (1) Up to now, all men (including Spinoza) have beer 
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dreaming. Spinoza, for example, says that Substance (others would say 
Life) has an infinity of attributes (concepts) and that each human soul ' 
is a part of this infinity. In the same way the hump of a hunchback 
might say that Substance is an infinity of humps and that each’hump is 
immortal. 

(2) The idea of humanity, by which I mean the uniyersal, is only 
beginning to emerge to-day. 

CARLO SUARES 

[M r. Suarés further conclusions will be developed in two essays which 

will appear in the Adelphi for October and November. Ed.| 


Faith 


UCH also is mystic faith. It is the power to transfigure reality, 

not to change it. There is in the gospels a Jesus who refuses to 

work miracles, who will not consent to throw himself from the top of 

the mountain or to turn the stones of the desert into bread. It is the 

same Jesus who refuses to promise men future happiness in another 

life, but says to them: The Kingdom of God is within you, you 
yourselves possess your happiness.” 

JULES DE GAULTIER (Zhe New Adelphi, December, 1927, p. 128) 


REVIEWS 
Classical Fallacies 


_ THE CIVILISEDMAN. By F. McEachran (Faber & Faber) 7s. 6d. 
R. McEACHRAN follows Hulme in defining and praising a 
“classical” attitude which accepts “the ideal of man as a being 
cut off from the lower species of nature, the belief in a power beyond 
man, and the belief that man to a large extent carves out his own 
destiny.” Had he argued consistently from that definition and eluci- 
dated the relation of that faith to contemporary problems, his book 
would have been of great importance, but he employs several fallacious 
arguments. Thus, having introduced a concept of Divinity as some- 
thing infinitely more valuable than “human things” he argues that man 
` remains limited and constant with reference ta the Divine; and since 
man is limited and constant there can be, he says, no progress. This 
argument is speciously disguised, but essentially it proceeds by com- 
paring the finite ‘with the infinite and resembles the schoolboy proof 
that 2=1 by use of the equation o=o. 

Mr. McEachran, in fact, confuses the reasonable statement that 
“progress has no moral value” with the nonsensical one: “progress is 
non-existent.” Thus he can say “Pythagoras had one idea about the 
universe, Plato another, Aristotle another, Thcmas Aquinas, Newton, 
Kant, and Einstein likewise have others, and we repeat once again that 
the true view is found, not by rejecting one in favour of the other, 
but by comparing one with the other, and finding out what is common 
to all. This will give us a key to the opinions cf the future.” 

I cannot see how, on this view of truth, Kart and Einstein found 
anything new to say, for according to Mr. McEachran, if it hadn’t 
been said already it wasn’t true. He seems to be confusing the moral 
tightness of Plato’s ethics with the pragmatic “truth” of Einstein’s 
physics (and yet, on page 94, talking of the Thirteenth Century, he 
quite rightly says: The root of the confusion is that the medieval 
thinkers never succeeded in separating “science” from “‘ethics,”) or 
he may be speaking as historian, not as scientist or philosopher. His 
statements would be more comprehensible if they were made in a rigid 
propositional form. The statement “It is true tha: Newton believed so- 
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and-so ” is not the same thing as “So-and-so is true.” Only a very ` 
blinding prejudice can account for suci lapsas, yet they occur in the 
work of Hulme and Wyndham Lewis as frequently as in The Civiliged 
Man, and one begins to suspect that the English neo-classicists are 
not so much genuine neo-classicists as romantics romanticising about 

classicism. 

The Civilised Man is an expression of an attitude nae is becoming ` 
‘more and more common among intellectual writers to-day; it is theré- 
fore important to try to understand it and to raise those apparent 
objections which one hopes Mr. McEachran’s later books will answer. 
It is, as the publisher says, an erudite kook, but it must be read with 
care, for the author has not always sufficiently scrutinised those facts 
which support his thesis. ‘Thus he says that “where Bacon was most 
original, and where his influence was most deeply felt, was in his rejec- 
tion of the Aristotelian teleological science in favour of the atomism — 
of Leucippus and Democritus, and in his advocacy of scientific ex- . 
periment and the empirical method in general instead of the deduc- 
tive method which explains nature by final causes.’ 
_ That’statement is quite false. The men who influenced Galileo and 
‘Kepler and (subsequently) Bacon, were Peter Ramus and Giordano 
Bruno. Bacon was little more than the publicity agent to an intellectual 
movement which had been in full swing for fifty years, and which 
could be traced back to Nicolas of Cusa and Roger Bacon. The point . 
is not important, but the occurrence of similar misstatements on 5 
22 and 103 suggests that Mr. McEachran, however honest he may 
lacks a “Classical”? detachment and disinterestedness. He is more elle: 
to obtain converts than he is to find the truth. < 

Like Hulme and Wyndham Lewis he sometimes allows irrelevant 
prejudice and association to distort his judgment’and his use of words. 
Sculpture and tragedy, he maintains, are classical arts: music is nota 
classical art. Therefore it is bad. : 

This confusion of what is classical according to his definition with 
what was historically Greek probably comes from something deeper 
than an accidental preference for plastic rather than musical art. It is 
characteristic of all those writers who can sez history and to whom 
Time is the enemy. This curious yearning for permanence is very like ° 
the old yearning for infinity: it is romantic in the bad sense and leads 
these writers, though they extol the abstract intellect, to condemn as - 
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“romantic” and “musical” the highly abstract structure of modern 
‘physics in which all measurements whether of time or distance, are 
méasurements and nothing more. For the mathematical physicist, all 
° frames of reference which enable him to show a simple set of relation- 
ships between his measurements are equivalent..But the ordinary man, 
like Mr. McEzehran, is passionately devoted to G.M.T., and rightly so. 
To be told that, however useful it may be for local purposes, Green- 
wich Mean Time must, for cosmological purposes, be regarded as only 
one arbitrarily chosen direction in a continuum, puzzles and enrages 
the amateur of the spatial arts. He forgets that scientific theories are 
merely meant to be useful in their own field, they assert nothing 
about “reality.” Mr. McEachran actually includes Einstein and Newton 
in a list of metaphysizians! For the purposes of relativistic physics, our 
space is not unique. Mr. McEachran and Mr. Wyrdham Lewis assume 
that the relativist says “this space is not unique” end feel that they are 
being swept away from their cherished world of architectural and 
sculptural order into a wild disordered flood. The word flux, which to 
the physicist suggests spatio-temporal structure, is used by those who 
prefer spatial structure as a rhetorical emotive symbol for formlessness 
and chaos. 
Music (which the critic does not greatly appreciate) is then are to 
be an art of flux, an emotional art in which no order is perceptible. 
The critic has not only identified order with “static” or “spatial” 
order but has confused absence of logical order with the absence 
of imaginative order. He is apolying tests to music which he would 
not venture to apply to sculpture. Even the most “geometrical” sculp- 
ture depends on imaginative order and is less geometrical than a 
crystal or a flower, but Mr. McEachran writes: 
“, . « there is no doubt that the popularisation of music, and 
often bad music, and the cver-emphasis laid on it, has led in the 
minds of men tc a shifting of emphasis in art from the forming 
element which corresponds philosophically with the will, to the 
element of expression which corresponds to unformed raw matter, 
and that in this -espect it represents a regression from civilisation 
to something which is beneath it . . . It is worth noting that it was 
the nations devcted above all to music who. during the conflict, 
collapsed under the strain. . .. 
... Wita ee to Germany, we have a race of stock similar to 
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the English, but which has- developed to its own PAER ina 
musical direction and which, typically, i in modern times has pro-. 
duced few great .men of * ‘character and stability. . . England, 

_ France and America have a, far larger proportion of men of firm 
character than: any of the countries mentioned, and they have lacked. 
publicity in history simply because of their larger npmber.” > 
Mr. McEachran might as well argue that Greece disintegrated be- 

cause the Greeks, by over-emphasising sculpture, became fossilised 

and unadaptable, but somewhere at the back of Mr. McEachran’s mind 
there is probably ‘an honest conviction that music is bad because it 
can affect a whole crowd at once and because in. listening to it one’s 
emotions are compelled to follow a certain sequence, a process which, 
he thinks, diminishes the dignity of his individual will: for Mr. 
McEachran believes in the value of a self-discipline which he calls 
restraint and which, he claims, marks off man from the lower creatures. 
-Now we may question whether that restraint, which some writers 
call conscience, does indeed mark man off frora the animals, for it 
seems impossible to prove that it is not simply an inner balancing of © 
impulses, but we do not question its value. As Mr. McEachran has 
said elsewhere, the will to refrain “denotes nothing less than the act of 
selection which all men, humanist or romantic, have to perform in 
order to achieve any end at all.” ) 
If Mr. McEachran meant no more than that there would be. no 
excuse for the fuss which he and the Humanists make about the term, 
but although he is not explicit, his book shows that he refers‘to that’ 
restraint from useless action, that self-control in adversity, which is 
shown in great tragedy and which gives to the spectator as to the hero’ 

a deep conviction that precisely because events appear unbearably evil, 

there exists a goodness in the world, an ideal series imagined and | 

willed by the mird of man. It doesn’t seem to matter very much: 
whether you call the resulting serenity a balancing of impulses, ora 
purgation of the soul, or “the noblest feeling which man in his human 
life can experience.” Es 

But it does matter that people should not be allowed to get away 
with it too easily, to confuse on the one hand that tragic vision of an 
order willed and worked for, and on the other the common self- 
indulgence of dream phantasy. Mr. McEachran’s contempt for “pro- 
gress” and his references to Greek “freedom” recall the lack of interest 
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‘jn the condition—*‘ ‘spiritual” as well as miterial—of the Sd 
working man and woman characteristic of drawing room philosophies, 
whether Humanist or Classical, professed by a plutocracy or aristo- 
-cracy maintained by a. docile raultitude. There :s no need to be an 
egalitarian or a communist believing that the irdividual should be- 
come submerged in the community in order to see that the multitude 
is always liable to wake up and smash a parasitic-minority, however 
spiritual, ‘when it ceases to find that minority good or useful according 
to its own standards. “In the’name of public welfare and progress” may 
be, as Mr. McEachran says, a less glorious device than the older “ad 
majorem Dei gloriam” but it is less pretentious and takes us a step 
nearer to the recognition that much of our “charity” is not gratuitous 
but is something necessary for our continued existence. But that is 
something different from the fallacies of which we have spoken, for to 
the Christian to whom there are other things more valuable than the 
- continued existence of the human race, that view of charity is not. 
necessary. | MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


A Lost Boy 


SAVAGE MESSIAH. By H. S. Ede (Heinemann) ros. 6d. 

ENRI GAUDIER, the sculptor, was a singular being. He was a 
genius, a genius in his own right: his b.rthright. There’s no 
doubt about that. He was as surely a genius as D. H. Lawrence was, or 

William Blake. He had a demon in him (a very devil sometimes), a 
‘demon that at once sustained him and enslaved him, that utterly pos- 
sessed him fesh and spirit (and his flesh as much, if not more than his 
spirit), a demon that was potent in the very bea-ing of his blood. All 
who met him must have felt it; and he must have felt strangely alone 
among them, and different from them all. He was soon at odds with 
most of them. Not that he couldn’t love people: he did love—passion- 
ately and tenderly. But he could not, would not be contained. There 
was a scalding fire in his very flesh and blood that must overflow, and if 
cooler spirits would restrain it by their presence, with their laws and 
proprieties end fears and limited capacities, he’d see them damned first. 
He just misses being one of the worst sort of degenerate bohemian. 
All his qualities in another person (or in himself if a certain funda- 
mental sternness were missing) might make uf only a vicious little 
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hanger-on of studio life. He has no morality,:sexual or otherwise, nor 
has he any of the mentally imposed balance of the decent self-conscious 
man. When he loves his only control is the strength of his passion; 
when he hates it’sthe same; and his anger is bitter and without restraint. 
He is utterly unscrupulous (in so far as he can be). He will patronise a 
person he professes only contempt for sc longas that pergon is of use to 
him, though his pride always prevents him from accepting money he 
hasn’ t earned. He works when he feels like it, and furiously; and when 
he doesn’t feel like it he idles about, though in abject misery, be it said. 
His art is his work. Otherwise he has no principle of honour: no 
putting of the kingdom of heaven first and the rest to be added unto 
him—he doesn’t trust men enough for that. When. he hopes, there’s no 
‘bound of probability to his hopes; when he is despondent he is sick 
with it. The violence of his revulsions is terrible, his rage terrifying. 
He makes friends with Middleton Murry, sculpts his head, then, when 
Murry angers him, destroys the head with stones. Once he has a fight 
with a carter, knocks him out in the street, is running away before he. 
shall be surrounded by a crowd, but turns to give the carter one fero- 
cious kick in the chest as a parting gift. His devil had him then. 

But it’s a waste of time applying a moral oz psychological norm to 
him; not because he’s necessarily beyond them, but because they are 
useless and irrelevant. It’s obvious from this book that there wassome= 
thing far more important in him, and more real. Ir is quite true that in’ 
sex matters he had no ethical sense, and the frenkly physical nature of 
his affections, even when they weren’t sexual, may be to some offen- 
sively “French”; but throughout his letters there are hints of the most 

‘Cute sexual suffering which it is plain was due neither to moral laxity 
not psychological inhibitions, but to the restraints of his innate virtue. 
A sure proof of this, if needed, is the complete absence from his ° 
thought of those metaphysical analyses which in a sensitive nature are 
the inevitable complement of indulgence in physical lust. His thoughts 
are simple: when he is analytical it has an immediate practical bearing 
on his craft; when he is speculative it is with the wonder of a child; 
when he is philosophical he is but reflecting questioningly on his 
immediate experience, and a little tired. He is burdened with no 
scheme of cause and effect, no abstract conception of right and wrong. 
“Art has no moral aim, it is simply an interpretation of life—and life 
has no moral aim either; though one can draw a certain amount of 
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morality from it to help the intellect in its battle with the elements.” 
Nor is he concerned with differentiating elaborate categories or with. 
definitions frcm the absolute downwards. “There is a live body, that is 
all”; It is a simple creed and has one advantage: that it is not a belief, but 
a fact. 

His friendsnip with Miss Brzeska has the same irregularity and way- 
ward strength ùs his own nature. She was about twenty years older 
than he, and a Pole of an extremely neurotic temperament. She had 
suffered muck. and in her attempt to stop her suffering, had probed into- 
` each separate pain till her brooding upon it had bezome itself a greater 
‘pain, ever new and poignant. Against his free spontaneous nature she 
is an unattractive self-lacerated creature. But she is also infinitely 
pathetic. A fate of ill-luck seems to have pursued her. No matter what 
good came her way something was always wrong with it; and she lived 
in a state of continual flurry, excitement, and nervous apprehension. 
But there was moze to her than that, and Henzi Gaudier must have 
recognised in her a creature of an intensity akin to his own. But she was 
a woman conzealed in herself, submerged in suffering beneath a queer 
tangle of pride and self-distrust. Perhaps Gaudier was the only person 
who ever saw her, who really touched her unfree heart into response. 
It was the unbreakable bond between them: and, to her, the best times 
she had with him must have been the only oases of nappiness in her life. 
She lived for seven years after his death, but her secret soul sank lower 
and lower beneath a burden of remorse and seli-condemnation and 
obsession with her loss till from being eccentric she became queer, and 
from being queer she became mad. 

Naturally, their life together was turbulent with conflict; and their 
correspondence is often full of recriminations and self-defence. He de- 
mands of her that she be friend, mother, sister, mistress to him, and 
each at the moment of his choice: she in turn wants indulgence for her 
every intellectual preconception and pity for her every resuscitated 
pais. But they’re both human, so the battle rages; and after every 
reconciliatior. it begins again. She accuses him of conceit and of chang- 
ing his ideas every day; he accuses her of pride and of mental principles 
she refuses tc let go. Her worst weapon against him is her intellectual 
detachment (a pose of which he is absolutely incapable without killing 
himself); his best weapon against her is relentless t-uth—though some- 
times it well-nigh kills. Sometimes he writes to her like a father, or at 
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least a big and wise brother cheering her on; at other times there is af 
tone of pleading, an ache of loneliness, a homesickness for something, 
as to a mother from a boy. In his strength there is his just portion of| | 
- weakness, and human need. 

He was twenty-three when he died. He was killed in the War, 
fighting in the French Army. That is 2 sad nemesis to pave overtaken E 
him; but only sad, not tragic. He was not broken, he ‘was only killed.|: 
His demon power ensured that he would not break; in the trenches ‘he| 
could still.carve a maternity group on the butt-end of a rifle. It is true 
that his strength was not strong enough (whose is?); that perhaps it was 
too much of animal power, too little redeemed by a human spirit; all 
_ his passions were' not joys, nor his devils angels at his service. But fi 
` better for him to be as he was than to be broken into a million disso- 
ciated bits and spend the rest of his life in conceited contemplation o 
his own complexity. He remained simple; his feelings direct, hist 
thoughts relevant and utterly sané—and at that he was not a thinker,| - 
he was a sculptor. His business was to give expression in solid form to 
his experience, his. knowledge and his desires. Of that he was sure. 
Apart from that he was lost and questicning and a little afraid in a dark 
inimical world, a lone panther in a wilderness of ordinary men. But hel . 
trusted to experience to give him the clue. And it did. That is thej 
meaning of his story. “Our one consolation is love, confidence, the|- 
embracing of spirit and of body. When we are united we think neither]. 
of outer darkness nor of animal brutality. Our human superiority 
vibrates through our passions, and we love the world . . .” Of course 
love isn’t given to man all the time. But when it isn’t, he must fight.) . 
So Gaudier dying in battle is right again. Only he ought to have died 
fighting the world: instead he died fighting for it. 

G. B. EDWARDS 





The Progress of the Soul 


FLORENCE: NIGHTINGALE: 1820-1856. By Í. B. (O'Malley (Thornton 

Butterwcrth) ars. 

HIS important book divides itself into two portions, the first 

dealing with Florence Nightingale’s life up to her departure for 
Scutari, when She was thirty-four years old, the second with her two 
years of labour in the Crimea. Those aii are caiefly interested in 
action will be inclined to skim the first part and ccncentrate upon the 
second. The latter is, indeed, of absorbing interes-. It shows us orice 
moré those cverwhelming difficulties and clearer than before’ the. 
woinan who coped with them—not the simplified. sentimental figure 
with the lamp, ner the disagreeable, “managing” spinster of the 
equally simple, anti-feminist view, but a woman of the world and yet 
profoundly religious, whose wisdom was as remarkable as her courage. 
It is with the growth of this character and wisdom and imagination that 
the first part af the book is concerned; and because this growth is set 
forth in peculiar detail, forming a human document of quite peculiar 
interest and velue, the present reviewer proposes to concentrate upon 
that part, leaving the more familiar material of the second to historians 
and those whe will be temperamentally drawn to it- 


i Miss O’Malley has identified herself with her heroine in a way 
common among novelists but uncommon among b-ographers; this she 
has been enabled to do by sympathy and by the enormous mass of 
_ Florences journals and outpourings, all confided to her by. the 
Nightingale family. Those who read Cassandra, printed at the end of 
Mrs. Strachey's The Cause, already know the intensity and passion 
which Florence was able to convey in her writing, even when it was, 
as there, formless and ill-arranged. Very early sre felt cramped by 
her life of rich aristocratic young-ladyhood; at twenty-five, writing of 
true religion as “the feeling ... of the connection between the 
infinite Spirit and the finite Spirit,” she referred to God’s “strange 
punishment...of leaving us all earthly blessings which can be 
enumerated, and yet taking away our pleasure in them by a palsy 
incomprehensible even to ourselves.” That palsy was the result of an 
‘existence which gave almost no scope either for the service of others 
lor for contemplation—two activities without which life seemed to ' 
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Florence meaningless. The second she could attain, at least at night; the 
first she had to fight for, step by step. Mrs. Nightingale thought her». 
desire to serye when she might have been amusing herself or marrying 
Monckton Milnes; ridiculous and tiresome; Parthe, suffering from 
acute unadmitted jealousy of her sister’s brilliance and popularity, ~ 
railed at her and developed mysterious diseases of the kind to-day. 
.dubbed “Freudian.” They could not understand why she was dis-, 
contented at home; as for her wish to go and nurse in in hospitals, i it was . 
aime There were “perpetual rows,” | 
„Not en Florence was an earnest prig. She loved to please; wished 
to be someone’s bridesmaid; Airey’s Theory of Gravitation. “gave her 
the same feeling as Raphael’s pictures”; she formed passionate at- 
“tachments, notably that unhappy one to her cousin Marianne—attach- 
ments most unlike “the pure devotion without claim which was hes 
ideal of human affection.” She had a sense of beauty and a sense of 
humour. In 1853 her family were opposing her scheme to go as _ 
Superintendent to the Establishment for the Care of Gentlewomen in 
Sickness, and she wrote from the north asking Madame Mohl to support 
her against them, “in order that I may come when I arrive not with 
my tail between my legs, but gracefully curved round me, in the old 
way in which Perugino’s devil wears it, in folds round the waist.” 
She had an acute understanding, partly intuitive, partly’ acquired by 
observation of human nature; she wrote in her journal, having met 
Monckton Milnes eighteen months after refusing him: ! 
- “I could be satisfied to spend a life with him combining our dif! | 
ferent powers in some great object. I could not satisfy this nature 
by spending a life with him in making society and arranging 
domestic things. Furthermore, I do not see how married life is to 
continue without more nutritive food than it can obtain from the 
present little things of social life . . . I must strive after a better life 
for women. Can I strive after it as a married woman? Would he let 
mee” \ 
` And two years later Parthe wrote of her: “Her influence upon people’s; s 
minds and her curiosity in getting into varieties of mind is insatiable” — 
which, despite its odd grammar, conveys its meaning. | l 
Florence, i in fact, was a woman who could think for herself; by dint’ 
of observirig poverty and meditating upon it, she early ceased to share . ’ 
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her mother’s views of what it was sufficient to do for the “lower 
orders.” Florence’s conclusions reinforced her naturally strong 
feelings; she revolted against pain and disease; and her revolt took a 
practical form: she nursed the sick in the village. At the age of seven- 
teen she had felt a “Call” to God’s work; at twer.ty she was already 
dissatisfied wick. the merely social life expected of her. She wished to 
train as a nurse. She had to struggle not only against the laws ard 
assumptions of her caste and her mother, but against her own love of 
pleasure and admiration, and her desire for reciprozal love. The battle _ 
grew fierce, wavered, sank down, flared up again. The record of it is 
painful and inspiring. We are shown her intimate friendships, her 
travels, her love of nature, her passionate interest ir. religions—she felt 
great sympathy with the Egyptian as she conceived it—her sense of 
her relation towards God. She found the ties of affeztion hard:to break; 
she could not xnow that with the first hint of success Mrs. Nightingale 
and still more, Parthe, would hasten to approve and “launch” her. 
When this occurred she was doubtless too busy to smile in irony. For 
with her escape from home her life had only just begun—her energies, 
not used up in the struggle, were released. 

And victory, when it came, meant much more than a victory for 
her sex, and therefore for her nation, it meant victory for individual 
freedom of thought and judgment. She learned to be what Charlotte 
Bronte, writirg to Mrs. Gaskell, called “ her owr woman”: that is, 
to be truly herself; which meant, as perhaps it always does, to be 
selfless. Nobody reading this book could doubt that Florence Night- 
ingale’s emancipation marked a stage in the progress of the humansoul. 

E. B. C. JONES 


Conflicting Reports of Russia 


RUSSIA UNVEILED. By Panait Istrati. Translated by R. J. S. Curtis 
(George Allen & Unwin) ros. 
ONE LOOKS AT RUSSIA. By Henri Barbusse. Translated by Warre B. 
Wells (J. M. Dent & Sons) 6s. 
HE truth about any revolutionary social movement which has 
disturbed economic interests and stirred passions profoundly is 
desperately hard to come by, and the cynics have something of a case ` 
when they say that the chief result of improvement in the mechanism 
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_ of publicity is the better concealment of the facts. Do we know the 
true story of the E rench Revolution, even yet? And how many, 
years, Or generations; must pass before anything ae the whole truth j 
about Soviet Russia emerges?’ `` | 

“A book of undiluted denunciation nee dificult reading. Mr... 
Istrati denounces foreign observers who bring back rogy reports aftet, 
: officially authorised tours of the show places, and claims to have dug 
_ below the: surface and to have reported the truth and nothing but the 
truth. He might haye strengthened his claim if he had told us more of. 
the history of his’ rather sudden change of front towards the Soviet 
authorities; the personal flavour of his denunciations is hardly to bė ` 
disregarded. ‘He does not seem to allow enough for the violent effort 
needed to transform the Soviet Union, in the face of the world’s 
dominant interests, into a modern, large-scale production community; 
or for the capacity of the Russian masses.to endure, in their ‘gldomy- 
cheerful Russian way, conditions unendurable to Western nerves and 
stomachs. There is a growing body, óf evidence, from quarters not, 
prejudiced in favour of the Soviets, that the. effort is proving more 
successful than would have seemed possible a few years ago, and that - 
the Government, whatever its faults, enjoys a measure of support that 
could never be given for long to a gang of mere villains. * The present. 
situation, difficult and unpleasant as it may be, springs straight from. 
centuries of history; but one would not guess it from this book. r 

> Mr. Henri Barbusse, in One Looks at Russia, gives a series of Russian 
S from a frankly friendly point of view—the Sixth International 
Congress (with a' vivid impression of Chinese delegates shouting their 

war-cry in chorus), the “drama of land and corn,” the fever of building 
gigantic offices and factories, the seven-hour day, the new films, the 
picturesque Crimea with its new function of sanatorium for workers and 
children, an interview with Gorki just returned from many years) 
abroad to a new, strange world, Barbusse’s impressions of the changed), , 
psychology of the people. The book would be worth reading for the! 
writing alone, especially in the description of Crimean scenery and an| 
idyllic sketch of “the oldest man alive.” But the author claims that: 
it is a serious and accurate study. “There is”, he says, “only one proper| 
attitude. It is to study Soviet realities as 'meticulously.and as scientific-| . 
ally as possible; to form an - ee based entirely upon the saci! 
accurate facts and figures. .. . This has been our method of Pro” 
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_ oudure. . . . In the face of the mass of documentary evidence which 
is piling up every day about the Russia of the Soviets, it becomes 
incteasingly dangerous and ridiculous to call in questicn its ‘tremendous ` 
achievement.” He insists on looking on the movement as a whole, in 
relation both to history ahd -to the rest of the world to-day. But a’ 
conviction thatyit is advancing, in the face of tremendous odds, to : 
success, “does not mean that we must close our eyes to the defects and 
blemishes which result from the application of the system. When they 
are at work, and when it is not a question of presentirg’a picture of the 
-whole and of explaining the whole to their peoples, the Soviet creators 
criticise themselves with merciless severity, and are n2ver satisfied that 
they have attained their goal.” 

How far the reading of these two books, and many more ETA 
will enable a student to know what is really going on in the Soviet 
Union, and to judge what is likely to happen in the next few years, is 
doubtful. The issues are too big, both for the Soviets and for the rest of 
the world, and passions run too high. But there are two things that do 
not seem doubtful: the world is enormously interested in the experi- 
ment, and a return to anything like the pre-war regime of Russia is 
unthinkable. , G. L. D. DE VERE 


Shorter Notices 


ï THE CORN KING AND THE SPRING QUEEN. By Naor Mitchison (Cape) 
108 Gd. ' 

., Mrs. Mitchison does herself i heie when, in i foreword, she ex- 
plains the neat little summaries which follow each section of hee book 
by saying that “it is difficult to remember just what happened.” The 
defect of The Corn King and the Spring Queen does not lie in any want 

kof yividness. Her descriptive power never fails her. To a reader with 
even a moderate gift of visual memory there will remain at the end of 
his reading a complete and brightly coloured tapestry of great intri- 

cacy upon which, against backgrounds often of entrancing beauty, a 

` number of queer figures, lively rather than life-like, appear. in a vast 
variety of attitudes graceful or grotesque. One okserves:them with an 

admiring curiosity, but their cruelties excite Sne’s horror as little as 
their loves engage one’s emotions; their plots brirg no catch to the 
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breath; their fighting leaves the blood unstirred; even their obscenitir i 
do not shock. : 
But she is right in calling the bosk long and crowded. It is too af 
and it is overcrowded, and. this'is not surprising because there are iri 
` two quite separate stories, neither of them-really necessary to the dev: 
lopment of the other; and indeed their interweaving iyimperfect. O. 
feels that the Corn King and the Spring Queen visited: ‘Sparta less f+ 
any private reasons of their own than because their creator’s istoni 
researches had supplied her‘ with informationsabout that State at i 
appropriate period arid with an irresistible desire to.communicate it. 
Yet, though the author’s interest seems to have been devoted : 
' archeology rather than to the human aspect: of her characters, <1 
though a didactic tendency has led her to clog the narrative with redhi 
_ dancies, it is impossible not to uma the book. It i is never io: | | 
moment dull. 


DUTCH AGNES HER VALENTINE. By WG. “Collingwood (Heinemann) ¢ ( 
This book has been reprinted after. lying in undeserved obscu: “ 
for twenty years. It is done in the form of a diary, kept by the pries: 
a remote northern parish in the sixteen-twenties. The priest, a sorr ! 
clerical Monsieur Bergeret, lives. among’ rustics who like him but h: i 

_ nothing in common with him intellectually, and on-whose charity H:: 
dependant for his living. He is so poor’that'he cannot even mar. 
and most of the book is taken up in recording: his love for-a your 
girl, daughter of a Dutch miner, whom he finally relincuishes | 
someone who can‘support her. In the backgrciund there are the pl 
of the period and the religious wars in Germany, which keep the pri 
-in constant hot water for being too popish or too. puritanical. l. 
author avowedly makes no. show of writing “in period,” and uses m ' 
or less modern language, but the semblance of life i in a: ‘self-supporti:. 
almost medieval: village is extraordinarily well ¢ onveyed. Itis a pict 
of rustic England’ when it was too artless even to be boorish-~ 
England of “Come lasses and lads”—and the book ‘would be woy 
reading for its historical interest alone. It is very short, arid the dia 
entries are made at irregular intervals, giving) ar an effect of casualne 
' which adds to its delicate, aqiarelle quality. . 
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